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Six  days  against  six,  or  seven  against  seven,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  published  more  new  car  linage  in 
1959  than  any  other  Chicago  newspaper.  And  the 
Tribune  is  off  to  a  fast  start  in  1960 — 104,000  lines  of 
new  car  advertising  in  January,  including  the  biggest 
Auto  Show  section  published  by  any  Chicago  news¬ 
paper. 

Leadership  in  this  competitive  advertising  classifi¬ 
cation  is  added  evidence  that  the  Tribune  delivers 
superior  sales  results.  And  isn’t  that  what  you  want 
in  the  key  Chicago  market? 


More  readers . . .  more  advertising . . .  more  results 

THE  TRIBUNE  GETS  ’EM  IN  CHICAGO! 


HtS  Valentines  came  late,  but-- 

GOOD  GRIBF!  ffOW  THBYCme! 


When  Charlie  Brown  voiced  this  sad  complaint  in  the  "Peanuts" 
Sunday  page  of  February  14,  he  spoke  too  soon!  The  first  trickle  of 
his  Valentines  didn't  start  arriving  at  the  newspaper  offices  until 
Monday,  February  15,  but  once  started  they  kept  on  coming — by  the 
dozens,  then  by  scores,  then  by  hundreds! 

Readers  of  all  ages,  from  kids  to  grandparents,  sent  Charlie  more 
Valentines  than  any  real-life  boy  could  hope  to  get  in  a  lifetime  .  .  . 
home-made  ones,  boughten  ones,  laboriously  penciled  "love"  notes, 
even  lollipops  and  heart-shaped  candies! 


Once  more,  as  so  often  in  the  past,  we're  happily  surprised  at  the  responsive 
loyalty  and  very  real  affection  engendered  by  the  "Peanuts"  strip  and  page. 
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“Flew  Delta’s  DC-8  Jet  at  nearly  600  mph 
( observed  this  is  swift  almost  as  sound  itself) . 
Such  speed  is  of  staunch  help  in  following  a 
tried  and  true  precept: 

“Lose  no  time  . . .  it  is  the  stuff 
life  is  made  of. 

“These  Delta  Jets  are  doubly  virtuous,  for 
the  thrifty  fare  in  the  Supercoach  section 
( averaging  25%  less  than  first  class )  enables 
the  traveler  to  benefit  from  yet  another  truth: 
“A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.” 


8-9 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis.  ' 

21-23 — North  Dakota  Press  Association,  Bismarck. 

21-23 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Boca  Raton  Hay. 

Boca  Raton,  Fla.  j 

21-23 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Statler  Hilton,  Washingie*' 
D.  C. 

21-23 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Fontenell#  Hotel,  Omaha. 

21- 23— Southern  Short  Course  in  Press  Photography,  Holiday  Inn,  Durharf 
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22—  Editor  and  Publisher  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Seminar,  Hotel  MadJ 
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24-28 — Journalism  Week,  University  of  Rorlda,  Gainesville.  Ra.  J 

24- 26— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Statler-Hilton,  ClevtM 

25- 28 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria, 

York.  J 

27-30 — Photojournalism  Conference,  University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gablae  II 
30 — UPl  Indiana  Newspaper  Editors.  Sheraton-LIncoln.  Indianapolis.  ,1 
30-May  I — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Composing  Room  Eiecull* 
Association,  Taunton  Inn.  Taunton,  Mass. 
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1-4— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Phoenix.  Aril. 

1- 7 — Journalism  Week,  Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 

2- 13 — Publishers,  Editors  and  News  Executives  seminar,  Columbia  UnlvarsHy 

New  York. 

4— Canadian  Press,  Royal  York  Hotel.  Toronto. 
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£«  P^VORT  TO 


With  this  story,  Stewart  Hensley, 
UPI’s  chief  Washington  diplomatic  correspondent, 
put  UPI  clients  33  days  ahead 
of  their  competition. 
Hensley  and  enterprise  go  together. 
So  do  UPI  and  forward-looking  publishers. 
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T  nt  emational 


Our  man  in  Latin  America.  William  Giandoni, 


is  on  the  spot  right  now,  covering  the  President’s 
ten-day,  four-nation  South  American  tour  for 
subscribers  to  The  Copley  News  Service. 

And,  as  always,  Giandoni’s  dispatches  show  a  rare  ! 
insight  — a  keen  understanding  of  the  Latin  AmeriH 
scene.  Giandoni  has  been  the  CNS  Latin  American  f , 
editor  since  1957,  traveling  extensively  and  developM. 
a  staff  of  correspondents  and  informants  spotted  \ 
strategically  in  key  countries.  From  these  sources  comii 
much  of  the  “raw  intelligence”  which  gives  unusual  % 


significance  and  authority  to  CNS  Latin  American  || 
coverage.  The  Copley  News  Service  first  interpreted  aidi 
reported  the  rise  of  feeling  against  the  Perez  Jimenee| 
dictatorship  in  Venezuela  .  . .  predicted  a  month  I 
before  Vice  President  Nixon’s  hostile  reception  that  1 
Venezuelan  police  could  not  control  Caracas  mobs 
noted  more  than  a  year  ago  that  Castro’s  record  as  a  % 
gun-packing  revolutionary  during  all  his  adult  life  f 
casts  doubt  on  his  ability  to  bring  Cuba  stable  governimi 

j 

For  firsthand  coverage  of  major  news  events ...  » 

for  exceptional  features  ...  for  top-grade  reporting  ^ 
from  the  world  at  large  .  .  .  turn  to  The  Copley  t 
News  Service.  Join  this  growing  list  of  subscribers: 
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SAN  PEDRO  NEWS  PILOT  •  ST.  PETERSBURG  (FLORIDA)  TIMES 

SANTA  MONICA  OUTLOOK  •  SOUTH  BAY  DAILY  BREEZE 

SPOKANE  SPOKESMAN  REVIEW 

SPRINGFIELD  ILLINOIS  STATE  JOURNAL 
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The  Copley  News  Service,  Union-Tribune  Building, 
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editorial 


Payola — Fact  and  Fancy 

A  s  predicted  several  months  ago  when  the  TV  quiz  and  the  radio 
jjayola  scamlals  were  made  public,  the  w'ord  "payola”  is  being 
loosely  applied  to  the  newspaper  business  without  documentation. 

Prof.  Ralph  Ober,  who  teaches  journalism  and  public  relations  at 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York,  charged  on  a  radio 
program  (E&P,  Jan.  .SO,  page  62)  that  "a  sul)stantial  amount  of  payola 
is  practiced  in  the  newspaper  held.”  When  E&P  asked  him  for  more 
details  he  said: 

“Payola  in  the  newspaper  industry  has  existed  for  many  years  in 
many  forms.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  second  night 
tickets  to  Broadway  shows,  money,  gift  certihcates  and  various  other 
benehts.” 

The  practice  of  public  relations  jieople  sending  gifts  at  Christmas 
time  to  newspaper  |)eople  has  gone  on  for  years  although  it  is  gradual¬ 
ly  diminishing.  The  1958  recession  provided  an  excuse  for  many  p.r. 
men  to  stop  a  practice  which  they  didn’t  like  but  which  they  didn’t 
know  how  to  terminate.  Last  Fall  the  radio  payola  scandal  offered 
further  excuse  and  more  p.r.  men  discontinued  it.  Many  newspapers 
instructed  their  staff  members  not  to  accept  such  gifts  any  more. 

But  is  that  payola? 

The  term  means  “bribery” — payment  for  services  rendered  sur¬ 
reptitiously.  Some  disc  jockeys  accepted  payment  for  playing  certain 
records  over  the  air  misleading  the  public  who  thought  the  selections 
were  honest  when  they  were  actually  rigged. 

In  newspapers  it  would  mean  that  a  reporter  would  sneak  in  a 
mention  or  an  item  favoring  someone  who  gave  him  the  bottle  of 
whiskey,  etc.  We  doubt  that  this  happens  very  often  on  newspapers 
because  of  the  many  controls  in  the  etliting  process.  If  it  does  exist 
it  should  be  stamped  out.  Editors  we  know  would  fire  any  rejx)rter 
or  deskman  caught  in  the  act. 

There  is  no  documentation  as  yet,  however,  that  payola  exists  in 
the  newspaper  business  as  it  was  practiced  on  radio.  We  resent  general 
charges  without  chapter  and  verse.  The  “for  instances”  seem  to  be 
lacking  in  this  case. 

Air  Force  Manual 

Tt  IS  astounding  to  find  that  the  Air  Force  (and  probably  the  other 
military  services)  jiermits  training  manuals  to  be  published  without 
adequate  editing,  review  or  control  by  rc'sjxmsible  authorities.  Ap¬ 
parently,  anyone  assigned  to  a  manual-writing  job  can  say  what  he 
pleases  without  hindrance  and  without  reganl  to  facts  or  official 
policy. 

The  manual  which  caused  all  the  furor  last  week  with  its  references 
to  Ck>mmunism  and  churches  also  had  this  to  say: 

“Another  foolish  remark  often  heard  is  that  Americans  have  a 
right  to  know  what’s  going  on.  Mf>st  {jeople  realize  the  foolhardiness 
of  SUCH  a  suggestion.  .  .  .  Keep  in  mind  that  public  news  media 
present  only  as  much  information  as  the  government  wants  to  release.” 

This  statement  not  only  reflects  colossal  ignorance  of  the  way 
American  news  media  ofjerate  and  cover  the  news  but  it  is  an  amazing 
interpretation  of  official  news  |x>licy,  if  it  can  be  called  that. 

The  Pentagon,  however,  might  have  different  ideas. 

Neither  the  public  nor  the  press  exjiects  to  be  given  top  military 
secrets  but  they  do  believe  they  have  a  right  to  be  informed  about 
many  things  that  are  going  on  in  that  department  and  others.  We 
would  welcome  some  reiteration  of  that  principle  from  the  top 
brass.  Or  are  we  to  believe  that  the  writer  of  the  manual  stated  it 
correctly  as  far  as  the  .Air  Force  is  concerned? 
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C4RTOON  \DE\  OF  THE  WEEK 


BUNDLE  FOR  BRITAIN 


C«rgill,  Central  Press  Association 
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Because  there  is  no  possibility  of  an 
early  wake  increase  for  some  3,700  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Metropolitan  Authority  any 
chance  of  a  fare  raise  in  the  near  future 
has  dissapated. — Los  An</eles  (Calif.) 
Htrald-Expri’itii. 


Our  cheek  for  two,  with  cocktails,  ap¬ 
petizer,  soup,  entree,  dessert,  cafe  es¬ 
presso  and  wife,  with  tip,  came  to  $20. — 
Sew  York  Hvrnld  Tribune. 


A  terrific  task  awaits  the  Iowa  Uni¬ 
versity  Hawkcye'  here  tonipht  as  they 
aim  to  snap  a  three-ppame  losing  streak 
against  the  nation’s  highest  demo  sports 
2-24  displays  set  italice  head  bold  face 
cut  scoring  basketball  team,  Ohio  State. 
—Davenport  (Iowa)  Democrat. 


letters 


AT  YOUR  COMMAND 

There’s  a  new  breed  about  to  break  on 
the  newspaper  scene. 

He’s  the  retiring  military  writer-public 
relations-radio  and  television  broadcast 
specialist  who’s  had  20  or  more  years  in 
service  and  is  just  beginning  to  drop  into 
editorial  offices  to  offer  his  services  at  a 
young  37  to  55  years  of  age. 

He’ll  bring  vast  experience  with  him. 
Name  a  point  on  the  globe  and  he'll  have 
first-hand  knowledge  of  it — what  goes  into 
Korean  kimchi  and  how  many  gallons  of 
beer  are  quaffed  annually  at  Munich’s 
Oktoberfest. 

If  you’re  big  enough  to  need  a  military- 
editor  he’ll  be  able  to  handle  the  job. 

Since  he’s  either  an  officer  or  an  NCO 
he’ll  be  used  to  giving  orders — but  at  the 
same  time  he’s  able  to  receive,  interpret 
and  carry  out  instructions. 

He'll  still  be  an  individual  so  you’ll  l)e 
seeing  him  at  all  levels.  He  may  yet  be 
quite  ambitious  and  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  take  over  your  toughest  job.  Or 
he  may  simply  want  to  “fade  away”  quietly 
to  a  small  community  to  do  a  leisurely  but 
bang-up  job  on  your  weekly. 

He’ll  be  able  to  fit  in.  He’s  been  cover¬ 
ing  PTA.  Rotary,  Reserve  Officer’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  ad  infinitum  meetings  at  posts 
from  Berlin  to  Tokyo  where  Americans 
always  form  their  own  communities. 

He’s  quite  likely  to  be  liberal  in  his 
ideas.  After  all  he’s  been  living  with  inte¬ 
gration  for  a  number  of  years  and  he’s  met 
or  served  with  members  of  just  about  any 
minority  group  you’d  care  to  name. 

Nor  will  your  local  political  scene  throw 


him.  He's  l)een  living  with  politics — local 
and  national  and  all  vitally  affecting  his 
life — for  more  than  20  years. 

He  will,  almost  to  a  man.  be  a  shrewd 
judge  of  character.  After  his  many  years 
in  service  he  never  meets  a  stranger — just 
the  same  people  with  different  names — and 
he  can  spot  a  phony  a  mile  away. 

Between  now  and  1965  you'll  l)e  seeing 
more  and  more  of  him.  letter  get  ready 
to  give  him  careful  consideration. 

Skc.  Charles  A.  Dodson 

Fort  Myer, 

■Arlington,  Va. 

SEARCH  FOR  PUZZLE 

In  preparing  some  special  pamphlet 
campaigns  in  Pittsburgh,  I  have  lieen  es- 
|)ecially  anxious  to  contact  the  artist  or 
syndicate  which  created  and  devised  the 
puzzle  which  used  to  run  in  he  old  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle. 

These  puzzles  occupied  a  half-page  in 
the  Sunday  magazine  and  consisted  of  an 
artist’s  sketch  depicting,  for  example,  a 
barnyard  scene  but  in  the  drawing  every 
item  l)egan  with  a  particular  letter.  Each 
week  the  puzzle  varied  in  content  and  each 
week  the  letter  was  a  different  one,  going 
right  through  the  alphabet. 

Puzzle  fans  were  required  to  prepare  a 
list  of  as  many  items  in  the  drawing  as 
they  could  identify  with  the  letter  being 
used  that  week.  It  was  quite  an  entertain¬ 
ing  and  engrossing  puzzle  and  the  paper 
received  thousands  of  entries  each  week. 

George  Bitterly 

4359  E.  Barlind  Drive,  ^ 

Pittsburgh  27,  Pa. 


Her  mouth  twisted  downward  and  sud¬ 
denly  her  com|)osure  was  gone  and  she 
wai  sobbing  and  .screaming  in  muted 
igony. — .VcM’  York  Journal- American. 


A  babbling  brook  runs  by  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blank  and  their  two 
meat  sauce,  cole  slaw,  buttered  children. 
—Mamaroneck  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times. 
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Top  Stories  in  This  We^k^s  Issue 

Knight  Urgen  Publishers  to  Be  Fiercely  Individualistic . 

Ghessnuin  Reprieve  Be«-omes  Top  Story  Around  World . 

Phase  2  Under  W'ay  at  the  New  Yssrk  Herald  Tribune . 
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Washington'’ 
by  James  Rest  on 

Every  Wednesday, 
Friday  and  Sunday 


In  The  Nation” 
by  Arthur  Krock 

Every  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday 


Foreign  Affairs” 
by  C.  L.  Sulzberger 

Every  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Saturday 


The  New  York  Times 
adds  three 
distinguished 
columns  to  its 
News  Service 


starting  March  1,  the  columns  of  these  top 
commentators  of  The  New  York  Times  will  be 
transmitted  every  week  to  News  Service  clients. 


In  addition,  the  geographic  territory  served 
directly  by  The  New  York  Times  is  being  extended. 
It  will  now  include  all  clients  from  coast  to 
coast  and  throughout  Canada. 


The  current  expansion  program  increases  the 
usefulness  of  The  New  York  Times  News 
Service  to  participating  newspapers. 

Why  not  find  out  how  it  can  benefit  you?  Write  or 
telephone  today  to  learn  more  about  this 
world-wide  newsgathering  service  and  its 
availability  in  your  territory. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  NEWS  SERVICE 

Bruce  Rae,  editor-manager 
Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER 

OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Knight  Urges  Inland  Editors 
To  Be  More  Individualistic 

Warns  Publishers  to  Avoid  Public 
Office  and  Other  Entanglements 


a  Canadian  cartel.  The  distinc-  “Xhe  news 
tion-if  any-i9  found  only  in  ^ehii 

V.-  *1.  t  tries  in  resej 

btill  directing  his  attention  to  advances 

the  business  side  of  publishing,  KpttprinB-  or 
Mr.  Knight  noted  that  publish-  f 

ers  are  being  forced  by  economic  research 
necessity  into  searching  self-  techniques 
examination  and  reappraisal, 

“For,  as  you  know  so  well,  he  newspaper  I 
said,  “these  are  not  easy  days  helluva  lot  h 
in  the  newspaper  business.  In  ,, 
city  after  city,  the  trend  toward 
mergers  moves  on  relentlessly,  better  produ 
Labor  and  newsprint  costs  have  rome  if  new 
risen  faster  than  the  advertising 
and  circulation  revenues  needed  P*1|**'K  publi 
to  sustain  the  weaker  news- 
papers  in  many  competitive  ‘ng,  engrav 
cities.”  mailing  roo 

Danger  Signals  Up 

“The  danger  signals  are  up,” 
he  continued,  “not  only  for  the  deadly 

weaker  competitors  in  the  great 
ociation  the  comfortable  .  .  .  Never-  cities,  but  for  all  newspapers — 

theless.  Sir  Wilmott — martini  in  large  or  small — which  fail  in  the  .  ®  printing 
hand — had  a  point.”  management,  sales,  distribution 

product  tests.”  “As  I  ha 

my  en-  Newsprint  Cartel  jjg  ^jgQ  asked  if  the  news-  years,  we  h 

work,”  Noting  that  Inland  has  been  Paper  is  bright,  interesting  and  to  convince 

3  dotted  wrestling  with  many  of  the  informative,  adding:  and  they  h 

pearing  same  problems  which  still  con-  “Is  it  easily  available,  or  does  interest;  tt 
•s  which  front  publishers,  Mr.  Knight  a  prospective  purchaser  need  a  l^er  pay 
parties,  made  this  comment  about  news-  search  warrant  to  find  one?  emcient  prc 
•ests  or  print:  “Is  its  advertising  resource-  papers  musi 

ejudi’ces  “When  Inland  was  founded  in  ful,  creative  and  aggressive,  or  automation 

thought  1885,  newsprint  was  under  the  ‘io®s  the  business,  such  as  it  is,  paying  indi 

control  of  a  trust  which  man-  come  in  over  the  transom?  -r  ^ 

can  be  aged  distribution  and  fixed  the  “And  last,  how  good  is  the  ®'^*taD  y  cor 
today,”  price.  Today,  newsprint  prices —  business  manager?  Does  he  •‘°aa- 
'On  the  if  not  the  supply — are  fixed  by  understand  costs,  personnel  “There  is 
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TWO  HAPPY  HOOSIERS  greet  Wisconsin  Inlander  at  Chicago  cat- 
vention.  Left  to  right,  Helene  R.  Foellinger,  R.  Wayne  (lnd.|  N*«v 
papers;  R.  H.  Blacklldge,  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Inland  viceprasidtat 
and  Robert  Bliss,  Janesville  (WIs.)  Gazette,  representing  charter  InItM 
paper. 


REPRESENTATIVES  of  charter  Inland  newspapers  at  Diamond  JuUIm 
luncheon,  left  to  right,  Robert  Averitt,  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  Naas 
Dispatch;  John  H.  Pornof,  Streator  (III.)  TImes-Press,  whose  grandfatke 
John  W.,  was  Inland  president  In  1886;  and  M.  M.  Oppegard,  Graad 
Forks  (N.D.)  Herald,  1949  president  and  Inland  historian  for  75th  aaai- 
versary  luncheon. 


Schleppey  Under  Arrest 
For  Importing  Printers 


Bristol,  Pa. 

Bloor  Schleppey,  Zionsville, 
Ind.  lawyer  whose  name  has 
figured  in  several  recent  in¬ 
quiries  into  strikebreaking  at 
newspaper  plants,  is  being  held 
in  $1,000  bail  to  await  action 
by  a  Grand  Jury  here  on  a 
charge  of  violating  state  law 
by  importing  printers. 

The  newspapers  involved  are 
the  Briatol  Courier  and  the 
Levittown  Times,  owned  by  the 
same  company  and  printed  at  a 
plant  in  Levittown. 

Mr.  Schleppey  is  accused  of 
violating  a  1937  Pennsylvania 
law  which  makes  it  illegal  for 
a  person,  firm  or  corporation 
not  directly  involved  in  a  strike 
or  lockout  to  recruit  or  offer  to 
recruit  for  employment  persons 
to  replace  employees  of  the 
struck  business. 

Mr.  Schleppey  was  arrested 
Feb.  18  at  Philadelphia  Inter¬ 
national  Airport  on  a  complaint 
signed  by  Joseph  Radice,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Local 
71,  International  Typographical 
Union. 

The  printers  struck  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1958,  to  gain  recognition  of 
the  ITU  as  their  bargaining 
agent.  The  organizational  strike 
still  is  on.  The  two  daily  papers 
are  published  regularly. 

Victor  Wright,  deputy  state 
attorney  general,  said  that  so 
far  as  he  knows  this  is  the  first 
prosecution  under  the  1937  law. 

Mr.  Radice  testified  that  he 
saw  Mr.  Schleppey  twice,  once 
just  before  the  strike  began 
“coming  out  of  the  plant,”  and 
once  after  the  strike  started, 
“when  Schleppey  drove  through 
the  picket  lines.” 

Mr.  Radice  said  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  he  told  Mr.  Schleppey, 
“this  is  a  bad  thing  you  are 
doing.” 

He  quoted  Mr.  Schleppey  as 
replying:  “There  is  money  in 
it.” 

“Yes,  blood  money,”  Mr. 
Radice  said  he  replied. 

The  only  other  witness,  Ger¬ 
ald  Gish,  a  printer,  of  Euclid, 
Ohio,  said  he  was  working  at  a 
struck  plant  in  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
when  friends  told  him  to  go  to 
Bristol  and  contact  Mr. 
Schleppey. 

Mr.  Gish  said  Mr.  Schleppey 
sent  him  to  Pottsville  where  a 
strike  was  threatened,  but  the 
dispute  was  settled  and  Mr. 
Schleppey  told  him  to  see  a  Mr. 
Ford  at  the  Levittown  Times. 

Mr.  Gish  said  Mr.  Ford  took 
his  name,  telephone  number  and 
the  rest,  but  never  hired  him. 


Mr.  Schleppey  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Arthur  Eastburn,  a 
Doylestown  lawyer.  Mr.  East- 
burn  moved  that  the  case  be  dis- 
mis.sed  on  the  ground  that  all 
Mr.  Schleppey  did  was  refer 
men.  He  said  the  law  does  not 
prohibit  referral. 

“Let  the  court  decide  that,” 
replied  Justice  of  the  Peace 
Rene  J.  Tritschler.  The  case 
will  go  to  the  Bucks  County 
Grand  Jury  early  in  March. 


Nevada  Law 
Opens  Meetings 

Reno 

Nevada  Gov.  Grant  Sawyer, 
who  has  not  always  enjoyed  a 
good  press  during  this  1960 
session  of  the  Legislature,  has 
signed  into  law  a  bill  opening 
the  door  to  all  public  meetings. 

The  bill,  AB  1,  was  introduced 
by  Assemblyman  Gene  Evans, 
a  former  newspaperman  now 
working  in  the  public  relations 
department  of  Harrah’s  Club. 
The  law  goes  into  effect  on 
June  30.  It  makes  it  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  for  state  and  local 
agencies,  county  commissioners, 
city  councils,  school  district 
trustees  or  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  University  of  Nevada  to 
lock  the  public  or  the  press  out 
of  deliberations. 


MODERN  DAY  TYPO  winners  in 
Inland's  I960  contest  display  tro¬ 
phies:  Left  to  right,  Basil  L 
Walters,  editor,  and  Marshall 
Field  Jr.,  publisher,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Edward  C.  Cochrane, 
Neenah-Menasha  (WIs.)  Twin  City 
News-Record;  L.  S.  Staple,  Iron 
Mountain  (Mich.)  News;  Robert 
Withers,  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post- 
Bulletin;  Forest  Kilmer,  Davenport 
(la.)  Democrat;  and  Dr.  Albert  A. 
Sutton,  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  (See  story  on  page  32) 


A  PAIR  of  lllinoisians  compare  notes  at  Inland  meeting,  left  to  rigkt. 
W.  K.  Todd,  Rockford  Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic,  and  Ckadst 
West,  Peoria  Journal  Star. 
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Los  Angeles 
Circulators 
Get  Awards 

William  (5.  Merritt  of  the 
UiAngelen  Examim  r  was  voted 
the  Hearst  Circulator  of  The 
Year  for  it  was  announced 
this  week  l>y  J.  M.  Stenbuck, 
general  circulation  director  of 
the  Hearst  Xew'spapers. 

Mr.  Merritt,  43,  has  been  cir¬ 
culation-  director  of  the  Exami¬ 
ner  since  11*56.  Except  for  the 
war  years,  he  has  ser\'ed  that 
newspaper  since  1941,  first  as 
a  dealer  and  then  as  home  de- 
lirer)'  manager  prior  to  being 
named  to  head  the  dei)artment. 

He  will  receive  a  pla(|ue  and 
a  check  for  $1,000  at  a  luncheon 
ceremony  in  New  York,  March 
2. 

Winner  of  .second  place  in  the 
1959  competition  is  Ted  Au.st, 
circulation  director  of  the 
■tngeles  Hi  mld-Kxpremt.  He  will 
receive  a  check  for  $500. 

A  special  prize  of  $250  is 
beinff  awarded  to  Charles  Til- 
son,  circulation  director  of  the 
Son  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light,  Mr. 
Stenbuck  said,  “in  recognition 
of  such  a  consistently  fine  per¬ 
formance  that  it  just  could  not 
be  iffnored.’’ 

Foiiiib  Winner 

Mr.  Merritt  is  the  fourth 
winner  of  the  award  since  it 
was  established  in  1956.  Under 
his  leadership,  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  has  consistently 
shown  progress.  For  the  six 
months  ending  Sept.  30,  1959, 
the  Examiner  showed  a  gain  of 
10,425  copies  per  day  over  the 
previous  six-months  statement. 
A  big  part  of  the  increase  has 
come  in  carrier  home-delivery 
circulation.  In  the  last  eighteen 
months  the  Examiner’s  home- 
delivery  increase  was  the  second 
largest  for  all  morning  papers 
in  the  entire  country  and  the 
third  largest  for  all  papers, 
morning  or  evening,  Mr.  Sten¬ 
buck  reported. 

Mr.  Aust’s  performance  was 
also  of  a  spectacular  nature. 
Tor  the  next  six  months  ending 
S«pt.  30,  the  Herald-Express 
had  a  lead  in  the  evening  field 
of  naore  than  52,000  a  day — the 
greatest  lead  it  has  ever  en¬ 
joyed. 

Judges  of  the  competition,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Stenbuck,  are 
J-  D.  Gortatowsky,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated  Publications;  H.  G.  Kem, 
goueral  manager  of  Hearst 
Newspapers,  and  W.  R.  Hearst 
•r,  editor-in-chief. 
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William  G,  Merritt 

1th  of  July  Pit! 

In  Bluze  of  Glory 

Thomas  M.  O’Reilly,  chief 
photographer  of  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Ulnde,  was  one  of  10 
persons  who  received  $1,000 
awards  from  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  in  ceremonies  at 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  Feb.  22. 

Mr.  O’Reilly  was  honored  for 
a  Fourth  of  July  picture  that 
appeared  in  the  Blade.  Entitled 
“Frame  of  Liberty”,  it  was 
really  two  pictures,  one  super¬ 
imposed  on  the  other — a  typical 
American  family  picnic  scene, 
with  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
jiendence  providing  a  misty 
background. 

With  the  cash  prize,  Mr. 
O’Reilly  received  a  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  issued 
by  the  Foundation. 

Other  newspaper  recipients  of 
$1,000  awards  were;  Robert  N. 
Palmer  of  the  Springfield, 
(Mo.,)  Leader  &  Press,  for  an 
editorial  cartoon,  “Justice”; 
Newell  Jones  and  Jack  Tucker 
of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune,  for  a  series  of 
editorials  on  freedom. 


Thomas  M.  O'Reilly 
for  February  27,  1960 


Ed  Ray  Named 
Managing  Ed 

Houston 

The  Houston  Press  this  week 
announced  three  promotions  on 
its  executive  editorial  .staff. 

Editor  George  Carmack  made 
these  appointments: 

Edgar  W.  (Ed)  Ray  is  the 
new  managing  editor.  Formerly 
assistant  managing  editor,  Mr. 
Ray  succeeds  James  H.  Wagner 
who  last  week  was  named  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  and  Promotion  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Scripps- Howard 
Newspapers. 

Richard  H.  Boyce,  formerly 
city  editor,  moves  up  to  assistant 
managing  editor. 

T.  V.  Thompson,  formerly 
assistant  city  editor,  l)ecomes 
city  editor. 

Mr.  Ray,  a  48-year-old  native 
of  Macon,  Ga.  started  full-time 
newspaper  work  at  the  age  of 
14  on  the  Macon  Telegraph.  He 
was  sports  editor  at  the  age  of 
19  while  attending  Mercer  Uni¬ 
versity,  from  which  he  was 
graduated.  He  joined  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Times  as  sports  editor  in 
1933  and  was  promoted  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  1935. 

Joining  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel-Star  in  1949  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  he  stayed  there  un¬ 
til  1952  when  he  went  to  John¬ 
son  City,  Tenn.  to  become  execu¬ 
tive  editor. 

He  joined  the  San  Antonio 
Express  and  News  in  1953  as 
executive  editor,  and  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Houston  Press  last 
year. 

Mr.  Ray,  is  a  member  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors. 

Mr.  Boyce,  40,  broke  into 
newspapering  on  the  Kansas 
City  Kansan  as  a  sports  writer 
while  still  in  high  school.  He 
also  worked  on  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  for  United  Press. 

After  service  in  the  Navy  in 
World  War  II,  Mr.  Boyce  came 
to  Houston  in  1946.  On  the  Press 
he  was  copy  editor,  telegraph 
editor,  picture  editor  and  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  before  being  ap¬ 
pointed  city  editor  in  1956.  He 
is  a  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Mr.  Thompson,  26,  is  making 
the  advancement  to  city  editor 
after  almost  five  years  on  the 
Press. 

A  native  of  Fort  Worth,  he 
was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas.  He  joined  the 
Press  staff  and  served  as  gen¬ 
eral  assignments  reporter,  cov¬ 
ering  politics,  police,  city  hall 
and  specializing  in  feature  as¬ 
signments.  He  was  promoted  to 
assistant  city  editor  in  1957. 
He,  too,  is  a  member  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 


Edgar  W.  Ray 


Tliompson 


First  Nepro  Reporter 
For  New  York  WTS 

Dale  R.  Wright  recently  be¬ 
came  the  first  Negro  general 
assignment  reporter  hired  by 
the  New  York  World  Telegram 
&  Sun. 

Wesley  First,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  said  Mr.  Wright  is  work¬ 
ing  on  a  three-month  trial  basis. 

Mr.  Wright  received  a  Bache¬ 
lor  Degree  in  Journalism  at 
Ohio  State  University  in  1950. 
After  graduation  he  l)ecame  a 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Am¬ 
sterdam  News. 

In  1953,  Mr.  Wright  became 
editor  of  Jet’s  New  York  bur¬ 
eau.  He  covered  assignments 
abroad  and  he  also  “ghost¬ 
wrote”  a  sports  column  for  Roy 
Campanella  in  Jet. 


Dal*  R.  Wright 
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Phase  2  Under  Way  At  Herald  Tribune 


By  Philip  IN.  Schuyler 

What  Robert  M.  White  II, 
president  and  editor,  called 
"Phase  2”  in  the  development  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
under  the  control  of  John  Hay 
Whitney  has  t)e^n. 

What  “Phase  3”  will  be  trails 
off  into  the  mist  of  confidential 
executive  meetings  in  Mr. 
White’s  office  every  Thursday  at 
10  A.M.  Attending  these  meet¬ 
ings  are  the  men  named  by  Mr. 
White  to  help  him  run  the 


in  charge  of  finance;  Barney  G. 
Cameron,  vicepresident  and 
business  manager;  Fendall  W. 
Yerxa,  vicepresident  and  man¬ 
aging  editor;  Dwight  E.  Sar¬ 
gent,  editorial  page  editor;  and 
A.  V.  Miller,  treasurer  and  sec¬ 
retary,  whose  retirement  effec¬ 
tive  May  1  has  been  announced. 
They  are  joined  by  John  D. 
Thees,  advertising  director,  and 
Lester  C.  Zwick,  cireulation 
manager. 


formal  announcement  of  any  of 
the  plans  has  been  made,  E&P 
was  told  that  a  typographical 
redressing  of  the  paper’s  news 
presentation  is  under  study. 

Mr.  White  has  also  instituted 
a  study  of  ROP  color,  Mr.  Cam¬ 
eron  said. 

Ambassador  Whitney  spent 
January  in  this  country,  but  has 
now  returned  to  London.  He 
made  several  informal  visits  to 
his  newspaper  property,  but 
most  of  the  month  was  spent  at 
his  estate  in  Thomasville,  Ga. 


it.  Now  backing  up  his  father 
are  William  Haas,  business  man¬ 
ager,  and  James  Sterner,  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

As  to  the  Herald  Tribune,  Mr. 
White  said  “applications  for 
positions  on  the  news  side  are 
flooding  his  desk,  including  those 
from  Pulitzer  Prize  winners.” 
With  the  exceptions  of  the  top 
executives  so  far  announced, 
however,  none  have  been  en¬ 
gaged. 

Some  Kiimurs  Denied 


morning  and  Sunday  paper  since 
he  took  over  the  job  Aug.  3, 
1959.  That — the  assembly  of  this 
group — constituted  “Phase  1”, 
•Mr.  White  said. 

These  men,  all  named  on  the 
editorial  i)age  masthead,  are 
Richard  C.  Steele,  vicepresident 


Typography  und  Color  Studies 

Broken  down  into  sub-com¬ 
mittees  making  studies  for  the 
future  of  the  paper,  the  hour- 
long  meeting  serves  to  coordi¬ 
nate  and  eventually  implement 
the  advance  plans.  While  no 


Mr.  White  joined  him  there  from 
Jan.  11  to  14th  for  quail  shoot¬ 
ing  and  then  went  on  to  Mexico, 
Mo.,  where  he  visited  the 
Mexico  Ledger  which  he  owns 
with  his  father.  Parenthetically, 
he  said  he  found  it  progressing 
better  today  than  when  he  edited 


Mr.  White  denied  that  under 
discussion  at  the  Thursday  meet¬ 
ings  were  any  such  revolution¬ 
ary  change  as  a  switch  to  the 
evening  field  or  a  tabloid  format. 
About  a  report  that  part  of  his 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Ad  Managers  Eye  Ways 
To  Woo  National  Linage 


Discounts  and  Regional  Package 
Offer  Put  at  Top  of  Their  List 

By  John  H.  Baer 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Newsjiaper  display  advertisinp 
managers  explored  ways  and 
means  of  getting  a  bigger  slice 
of  the  national  advertising 
melon  at  a  conference  here  Feb. 
18-20. 

The  program  was  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association. 

Suggestions  included: 

1.  Uniform  discount  rates  for 
national  accounts,  conditioned 
on  regular  schedules. 

2.  Grouping  of  small  city 
newspapers  into  regional  selling 
and  billing  organizations  for 
simplified  two-way  communica¬ 
tions  between  the  big  advertiser 
and  the  small  newspaper. 

3.  Stop  giving  television  free 
space  and  abolish  newspaper- 
magazine  subscription  package 
deals. 

4.  Promote  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  as  a  regular  media  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  be  an  instru¬ 
ment  only  for  introduction  of 
new  products  or  special  situa¬ 
tion  schemes. 

5.  Recognize  competitive  pric¬ 
ing  and  national-local  rate  ad¬ 
justments,  because  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  do  not  have  to  use 


refusal  of  publishers  “to  sit 
down  and  swap  intimate  details 
of  their  selling  methods.” 

But  despite  the  experimental 
hazards  of  the  venture,  Mr. 
Volkert  said  the  10  publishers 
in  the  group  “are  still  making 
enough  money  out  of  the  deal 
— after  all  payments — to  at  least 
break  even,  and  they  are  now 
positioning  themselves  for  the 
optimum  situation.” 


‘Target  Aerounls’ 


Mr.  Momeyer  said  WPHD 
(“it’s  not  a  radio  station”)  has 
a  guidance  committee  selecting 
four  “target  accoxints”  each 
month,  working  at  the  grass 
roots  to  “get  the  retailer 
aroused”  by  showing  that  other 
media  are  not  fully  covering  his 
area. 


newspapers. 


10  Papers  in  Package 


The  operations  of  the  “West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  Hometown 
Dailies”,  where  10  papers  rang¬ 
ing  from  8,000  to  24,000  in  in¬ 
dividual  circulation  offer  a  192,- 
195  circulation  package  for  na¬ 
tional  ad  purposes,  were  re¬ 
viewed  for  the  nearly  200  ad¬ 
vertising  people  at  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

Fred  Volkert,  of  Bachman, 
Kelly  &  Trautman,  Inc.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  ad  agency,  and  W.  E. 
Momeyer,  sales  manager  of 
WPHD  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Greensburg  (Pa.) 
Tribune-Review,  traced  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  10-paper  collective 
effort  to  jack  up  national  ad 
revenues — at  a  rate  10%  below 
the  individual  national  rates  of 
the  member  newspapers. 

One  of  the  handicaps  in  set¬ 
ting  up  a  joint  venture  of  this 
type,  Mr.  Volkert  said  is  the 


“Selling  starts  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  up  by  having  retailers  go 
to  district  managers  and  manu¬ 
facturers,”  Mr.  Momeyer  de¬ 
clared. 

The  combination  rate  is  10% 
less  than  the  open  national  rate. 
The  national  advertiser  can  get 
a  package  buy  with  the  10  pa¬ 
pers  for  $1.14  a  line,  and  as  low 
as  89  cents  a  line  with  maximum 
discounts. 

“If  you  think  we  are  prosti¬ 
tuting  our  rates,  look  at  linage 
figures  of  Sunday  supplements 
and  how  many  publishers  are 
making  money  from  this,”  the 
speaker  said. 

Some  papers  in  the  group  have 
put  on  new  schedules  they  never 
had  before,  and  so  far  this  year 
35%  of  the  1959  linage  of  the 
10-paper  combination  is  on  order, 
with  prospects  that  the  1960 
national  business  for  WPHD  will 
be  double  the  1959  figure,  Mr. 
Momeyer  said. 

“If  the  newspaper  industry  is 
to  gain  national  linage,  it  had 
better  get  off  its  can  in  local 
selling.  You  have  to  teach  them 
(the  retailers)  the  value  of 
newspaper  advertising. 

“How  long  has  it  been  since 
you  have  gone  to  a  gas  station 
operator  and  shown  him  the  pull¬ 
ing  power  of  a  department  store 
ad?”  he  asked. 


check  of  13  newspapers  showed 
6,415  inches  given  away  to  TV 
in  seven  days  at  $7,415  in  space 
rate — or  $385,000  a  year. 

“You  don’t  have  to  do  it,” 
the  advertising  director  said.  “In 
Greensburg  we  discontinued 
daily  TV  program  listing  and 
went  to  a  week-end  list — two 
people  called  in  to  ask  about 
it.” 

“You  do  a  selling  job  unfair 
to  yourself,”  by  promoting  TV 
for  free,  he  declared,  citing  the 
recent  case  where  New  York 
newspapers  through  their  TV 
columnists  promoted  readers  to 
write  to  a  station  protesting  dis¬ 
continuance  of  a  show,  due  to 
lack  of  sponsorship. 

“They  used  newspaper  column¬ 
ists  to  keep  the  TV  program  on 
the  air,  and  Standard  Oil  bought 
the  show.  How  silly  can  you 
Ret?” 

Mr.  Momeyer  also  blasted 
magazine  subscription  sales  by 
newspapers  in  paper-magazine 
combinations.  He  said  this  hurts 
newspaper  national  ad  revenue 
and  declared  “we  shouldn’t  be 
doing  a  job  for  them  (the  maga¬ 
zines).” 


Workable  DiM-ount  Plan 


★  ★ 


Owen  Toale,  national  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Times-News,  reviewed  the  CID 
(continuity  -  impact  -  discounts) 
program  adopted  by  these  pa¬ 
pers  last  Dec.  1. 

He  said  the  absence  of  a  uni¬ 
form,  workable  discount  plan  for 
national  newspaper  advertising 
has  resulted  in  publishers  los¬ 
ing  their  share  of  the  national 
ad  dollar. 

“By  our  individualistic  posi¬ 
tions  we  force  advertisers  to 
think  of  newspapers  as  local 
media.  With  a  discount  structure 
the  newspaper  industry  can  be 
placed  on  a  favorable  basis  with 
electronics.  A  flat  rate  offers 
no  incentive  to  the  advertiser. 

“We  concluded  that  frequency 
would  be  the  basis  for  discount. 
All  the  other  media  have  been 
able  to  do  it.  I  think  the  news¬ 
papers  should  too,”  Mr.  Toale 
said. 


Philip  Branch 
Media  group  supervisor, 
Grey  Advertising  Agency 

He  asked  newspaper  admen: 

How  often  do  people  see  a  news 
paper  ad? 

What  is  known  about  the  cumale 
tive  audiences  in  newspape 
advertising? 

Why  do  most  advertisers  nia  it 
best  once  a  week? 

Why  do  the  overwhelming  mejar- 
ity  of  advertisers  run  only  om 
ad  in  the  paper?  Why  not  twi 
or  more? 

What  is  good  position  in  a  new 
paper? 

What's  the  optimum  site  for  i 
newspaper  ad? 

What's  the  optimum  frequency? 

What's  a  fair  price  for  a  neev 
paper  line? 

What's  the  best  day  of  the  wan 
for  an  ad? 

How  much  coverage  do  we  naad 
in  a  market  to  sell  goods  prekt- 
ably? 

What  constitutes  coverage?  Cm- 
lation?  Homes  reached?  Iidi- 
viduals  reached? 

Is  color  better  than  black  ad 
white? 


“Let’s  take  a  look  at  the 
money  we  are  spending  to  sell 
television,”  he  continued.  A 


Under  the  Erie  CID  plan,  dis¬ 
counts  are  given  if  space  is  used 
10  weeks  within  13  consecutive 
weeks;  20  within  26  weeks,  30 
within  39  and  40  within  52,  on 
ranges  from  1%  for  a  minimum 
of  100  lines  a  week  on  the  10-13 
schedule  to  12%  for  a  minimum 
of  1,000  lines  on  the  40-52  sched¬ 
ule.  An  additional  1%  is  al- 
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lowed  on  linage  exceeding  the 
minimum. 

Some  complaints  that  the  fn- 
quency  system  tells  the  adve- 
tiser  w'hen  to  advertise  were  re¬ 
ceived,  Mr.  Toale  said.  “Whafi 
wrong  with  telling  them  when  to 
advertise — TV  and  radio  doei’ 

“TV  is  now  trying  to  pedfie 
summer  shows  at  60%  discomt 
I  couldn’t  do  that  unless  I  raiieii 
rates,”  he  .said. 

Mr.  Toale  said  he  took  hh 
frequency  discount  to  a  factory 
in  Detroit,  which  called  a  medii 
director  “I  couldn’t  get  to  see 
for  four  years”  to  make  an  ap¬ 
pointment  for  him  the  next 
morning. 

Floyd  Kalb,  assistant  national 
advertising  manager  for  the 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronkle 
Newspapers,  said  the  discounts 
offered  by  his  papers  range  fro« 
2%  for  41  inches  a  week  to 
20%  for  18  pages  a 

Local  merchants  are  bilW 
weekly  so  they  are  “not  shoclwi 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Mac  Arthur’s  Coininunique  No.  12 

‘HOME 

BY  CHRISTMAS’ 


Bv  K(‘lman  (l*at)  Misrin 

SpcR'ial  ( lorrewpondent.  Associated  Press 


The  greatest  reward  that  can  come  to  a  reporter,  as 
I  see  it,  is  to  be  the  eyewitness  of  history,  viewing  an 
event  that  goes  into  the  record  as  a  climactic  turning 
point.  To  be  actually  on  the  scene,  vratching  the  princi¬ 
pals  at  close  range  in  the  critical  moment,  and  to  be 
free  to  write  what  they  said  and  did  —  this,  surely,  is 
the  supreme  compensation  of  our  ink-stained  trade. 

Like  all  newspapermen,  I  treasure  a  number  of  these 
experiences. 

One  began  with  a  telephone  call  from  Gen.  Douglas 
•MacArthur’s  headquarters  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1950. 

The  Korean  War  was  then  five  months  old.  Soon  after 
it  began,  a  procession  of  gifted  correspondents  converged 
on  the  theatre.  Bill  Lawrence,  Homer  Bigart,  Marguerite 
Higgins,  Ed  Murrow,  Joe  Alsop,  Keyes  Beech,  Bob  Ver¬ 
million,  Frank  Emery,  Bob  Miller,  Jimmy  Cannon  — 
and  many  others  who  had  been  in  World  War  II  and 
knew  what  they  were  getting  into  again. 

So  did  most  of  us  on  the  AP  staff.  Bob  Eunson  and 
Russell  Brines  had  island-hopped  in  the  other  war.  Bern 
Price  had  fought  with  the  Marines.  Stan  Swinton  had 
been  an  army  combat  correspondent.  Don  Whitehead  and 
Hal  Boyle  had  followed  the  GPs  from  Kasserine  Pass 
to  the  Remagen  Bridge. 

“Just  a  bunch  of  re-treads,”  said  Whitehead. 

On  the  plane  going  out,  a  montage  of  memories  passed 
before  me  .  .  .  the  shock  when  we  discovered  that  the 
landing  below  Salerno  was  not  to  be  a  “dry  run”  after 
all . . .  the  piteous,  pleading  eyes  of  the  Italian  woman, 
clutching  her  children  as  shells  fell  around  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Temple  of  Neptune  .  .  .  the  terrible  afternoon  at 
Scafatti,  near  Pompeii,  when  a  shell  from  a  German 
tank  tore  three  correspondents  to  bits  just  across  the 
street  from  us  . . .  “Sy”  Konnan,  of  the  Chicaifo  Tribune, 
had  described  our  luck  that  day  with  a  bridge-player’s 
phrase,  “That’s  finessing  down  to  the  nine”  . . .  the  tragic 
stoty  of  “Merrill’s  marauders”  during  the  attack  on 
Myitkina  in  Burma  ...  so  many  memories. 


In  Bu.*tine»w  Again 

Now,  only  five  years  later,  we  were  in  business  again 
at  the  same  old  stand,  reporting  a  war,  trying  to  put 
on  paper  the  essentially  untranslatable  emotions  of  the 
soldier  in  combat. 

(Continued  on  page  5G) 
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Top — Reiman  (Paf)  Morin  when  he  was  covering  World  War  II. 
Middle — General  MacArthur  after  press  briefing  in  Korea. 
Bottom — "Pat"  Morin  models  the  reporter's  attire  for  Korea. 
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Equity— and  Other  Benefits 
Of  Newspaper  Advertising 


By  Harold  Riesz, 


Eugene  Dalgin. 


S<‘ripp«-Howard  New»papers 
and 


Kidder-JohnH,  Inr. 


Advertising  should  create 
equity.  Although  the  purpose  of 
most  advertising  is  to  immedi¬ 
ately  create  sales,  the  invest¬ 
ment  should  create  some  equity 
for  the  advertiser. 

Ch’er  the  years,  Cadillac  has 
created  a  substantial  equity  for 
itself  in  the  idea  that  a  Cadillac 
is  the  car  to  own,  that  owning 
a  Cadillac  is  the  mark  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  man.  Cadillac  has  ac¬ 
complished  this  with  a  good 
product  and  through  print 
media,  with  heavy  use  of  news¬ 
papers. 

When  quiz  shows  fell  into  dis¬ 
favor,  some  advertisers  lost  a 
lot  of  equity.  Others  have  lost 
equity  through  program 
switches  from  one  time  slot  to 
another.  Still  others  are  sudden¬ 
ly  faced  with  a  new  program  on 
another  network  that  has  more 
entertainment  appeal  and  they 
lose  big  gobs  of  their  viewing 
and  listening  audiences.  The 
audience  loss  is  not  due  to  a 
loss  of  interest  in  the  sponsors 
or  a  sudden  lack  of  need  for 
the  products  being  advertised. 

Style  Goes  with  Success 

One  program  could  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  maker  of  a  high- 
quality  facial  soap;  the  other  a 
dog  food.  Yet  if  you  were  the 
maker  of  the  soap,  you  might 
lose  your  audience  to  a  “dog 
food”  program  simply  because 
the  other  type  of  entertainment 
had  more  appeal.  The  majority 
of  those  who  switch  might  not 
even  be  dog  lovers. 

Successful  advertisers  in 
newspapers  develop  a  style.  The 
very  appearance  of  the  ads 
brings  recognition.  That  adds  to 
the  advertisers’  equity  because 
it  helps  maintain  customer  loyal¬ 
ty,  one  of  the  most  precious, 
yet  highly  perishable  commodi¬ 
ties  in  marketing. 

Each  consumer  needs  constant 
reassurance  that  the  product  he 
is  using  has  maintained  or  im¬ 


proved  its  quality,  that  the  price 
is  still  right  and  that  no  other 
product  at  a  comparable  price 
can  deliver  as  much  satisfaction 
to  him.  That  touches  upon  an¬ 
other  area  where  newspapers 
excel  because  every  consumer 
does  not  buy  a  product  for  the 
same  reason  or  set  of  reasons  as 
every  other  consumer. 

Style,  color,  construction, 
method  of  operation,  ease  or 
economy  of  operation,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  service,  uses,  and  a 
host  of  benefits  may  combine  in 
hundreds  of  different  patterns  to 
fit  the  individual  needs  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  different  customers. 

Reader  Fits  the  Product 

to  His  Needs  and  His  Purse 

Newspaper  advertising  per¬ 
mits  the  advertiser  to  list  all  the 
benefits,  illustrate  all  the  uses, 
show  every  style  and  price,  and 
list  even,'  color;  even  show  color. 
The  reader  may  take  a  few  sec¬ 
onds — or  hours — to  fit  the  bene¬ 
fits,  uses,  styles  and  colors  to 
his  needs  and  his  pocketbook. 

The  ad  message  stays  in  front 
of  him  for  as  long  as  he  wants 
it.  He  can  concentrate  on  the 
features  of  the  product  of  great¬ 
est  interest  to  him.  He  can  re¬ 
view  those  features,  again  and 
again.  He  can  clip  ads.  He  can 
make  comparisons.  He  can  lay 
the  paper  aside  and  pick  it  up 
later,  whenever  he  chooses. 

Interruptions  Cause  No  Loss 
To  the  Advertiser 

The  newspaper,  with  its  ad¬ 
vertisements,  its  news  and  its 
features  awaits  the  convenience 
of  the  reader.  Interruptions  such 
as  a  delivery  man  at  the  door, 
a  telephone  call,  and  yes,  a  visit 
to  the  bathroom  do  not  cause 
even  a  single  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  lose  the  opportunity 
to  turn  his  advertising  dollars 
into  an  investment.  The  reader 
simply  picks  up  where  he  left 
off. 


Readers  of  newspapers  are 
never  forced  to  read  the  ads. 
They  have  a  freedom  of  selec¬ 
tion  in  everything  they  read  in 
newspapers,  whether  it  be  news, 
features  or  the  ads. 

That  is  not  true  in  electronic 
media.  In  radio  and  TV  it  is  the 
type  of  entertainment  offered 
that  attracts.  The  sponsor  and 
his  advertising  is  only  inciden¬ 
tal.  He  sometimes  actually  loses 
his  commercial-time  audience  to 
some  other  pursuit  such  as  a 
visit  to  the  kitchen  for  snacks. 
If  company  has  dropped  in,  the 
hosts  and  their  visitors  use  that 
interlude  as  a  time  for  conversa¬ 
tion.  Thus,  regardless  of  how 
important  the  ad  message  is,  its 
intended  impact  is  lost. 

In  newspapers,  readers  of  the 
advertisements  are  attracted  by 
the  ads,  the  message  in  the  ads, 
or  a  specific  interest  in  the  prod¬ 
uct  being  advertised.  Whatever 
is  the  case,  in  the  main,  these 
readers  are  users  or  potential 
users  of  the  product. 

Readers  Shop  Newspaper  Ads 

Not  only  are  readers  of  the 
ads  in  newspapers  attracted  by 
the  advertising  message;  they 
actually  turn  to  the  pages  of 
their  newspapers  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  shopping  the  ads.  It 
is  a  long  established  and  recog¬ 
nized  custom  for  women  to  turn 
to  department  and  grocery  store 
adv'ertising  in  their  newspapers 
before  going  on  a  shopping  trip. 

No  other  media  can  or  does 
serve  the  same  purpose  with  the 
degree  of  satisfaction  readers 
get  from  being  able  to  turn  to 
their  newspapers. 

This  habit  of  shopping  the  ads 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
reasons  why  consumer  research 
has  repeat^ly  found  that  ads 
in  newspapers  get  a  favorable 
reaction.  People  want  ads  to  be 
part  of  their  newspapers.  On 
the  other  hand,  radio  and  TV 
commercials  get  a  heavy  “dis¬ 
like”  v’ote.  There  must  be  a 
reason. 

We  do  know  that  just  when 
the  situation  in  a  TV  play  is 
most  tense,  a  commercial  is  apt 
to  be  cut  in,  and  it  might  be  a 


humorous  commercial  in  tkt 
middle  of  a  drama.  At  otlm 
times,  the  viewer  does  not  know 
whether  he  is  looking  at  part  of 
the  show  or  a  commercial  until 
valuable  seconds  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  selling  time  have  pasiei 

Newspaper  Ad  lieaden 

Have  Great  Buying  Power 

Newspaper  ad  readers  start  at 
the  top  of  the  economic  scale 
Families  in  the  highest  income 
brackets  use  newspaper  adve^ 
tisements  as  their  buying  guide 
to  a  greater  degree  than  do 
families  with  lower  incomee 
The  reverse  is  true  for  radio  and 
TV.  Yet  in  all  income  arena, 
newspapers  outrank  radio  and 
TV  as  a  buying  guide. 

The  above  is  a  .significant 
benefit,  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  because  families  in  the  top 
half  of  the  market,  the  50%  with 
the  highest  incomes,  have  77% 
of  the  total  income.  (Source: 
Federal  Reserve’s  1959  Suney 
of  Consumer  Finances). 

This  fact  has  been  true  for 
years.  It  is  not  just  a  recent 
phenomenon.  It  is  also  true  that 
these  families  spend  a  like 
proportion  of  all  the  dollan 
spent  in  retail  stores. 

A  study  of  the  New  York 
area  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  showed  that  familiei 
in  the  top  one-third  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  spent  $2,138  a  year  for  food. 

It  took  two  families  in  the  other 
two-thirds  of  the  market  to 
equal  that  expenditure.  For 
items  other  than  food  (not  in¬ 
cluding  rent)  families  in  the 
top  third  spent  an  additional  ' 
$3,169.  This  was  70%  more  than 
the  $1,860  spent  by  two  familiei 
in  the  lower  two-thirds  in  in¬ 
come. 

Retail  advertisers  have  known 
these  facts  for  years.  Of  all  ad¬ 
vertisers,  they  are  the  ones  vd» 
must  get  immediate  cash-regis¬ 
ter  response.  They  are  the  onei 
who  must  move  nationally 
advertised  products  off  thdr 
shelves — before  national  adven 
tisers  can  truly  show  a  profit 
Consistently,  retailers  have  in¬ 
vested  most  of  their  advertising 
dollars  in  newspapers. 

They  know  that  newspaper 
ads  please  newspaper  readen 
When  retailers  listen  to  the  ring 
of  their  cash  registers,  they 
know  that  nevrspaper  ads  con¬ 
vince. 

Has  their  advertising  also 
built  equity?  Yes! 

The  reputations  of  major 
stores  have  been  passed  along 
from  grandmother,  to  mother, 

‘  to  the  women  who  are  shopping 
in  those  stores  today.  It  was 
‘  newspaper  advertising  that  ere 
1  ated  a  shopping  habit  genera- 
;  tions  ago.  Here  is  real  ertdoice 
I  of  equity. 
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^tWYER  SILDY  SHOWS; 


Supplement  Diversion 
Comes  from  all  Media 


Bv  (>eor^e  A.  Branilenhur^ 


The  amount  of  advertising  di¬ 
vert  from  regular  ROP  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  syndicated 
iupplements  is  not  as  great  as 
,5  generally  considered,  whereas 
irtually  much  of  the  diversion 
is  at  the  expense  of  magazine 
advertising  budgets. 

Such  is  the  overall  conclusion 
reached  by  J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  of 
Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker  Co., 
newspaper  representatives,  fol¬ 
iowing  a  personal  sur\'ey  among 
media  directors  of  leading  Mid¬ 
west  advertising  agencies. 

Depend.*  <»n  Objectives 

Most  media  directors  hesi- 
‘.ated  in  hazarding  a  guess  as 
to  the  percentage  involved.  They 
pointed  out  that  much  depended 
on  what  the  advertiser  was  try¬ 
ing  to  accomplish  at  the  time 
the  ad  dollars  were  being  allo¬ 
cated  to  various  media.  In  some 
instances,  the  purchase  of  sup¬ 
plements  (such  as  This  Week, 
American  Weekly,  Parade  and 
Family  Weekly)  might  involve 
no  diversion  whatsoever  from 
ROP  newspaper  advertising, 
whether  black  and  white  or 
color,  media  men  explained. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  ad- 
■anced  by  agency  media  direc¬ 
tors  for  the  use  of  syndicated 
supplements  in  reaching  specific 
markets  with  penetrating  depth 
of  coverage  was  the  consistently 
rood  color  reproduction  offered 
by  the  supplements,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  difficulties  ex¬ 
perienced  when  using  ROP  color 
in  newspapers. 

“Agency  media  directors  were 
renerally  in  agreement  that 
there  was  undoubtedly  some  di¬ 
version,  but  that  the  actual 
umount  would  vary  by  accounts 
*nd  often  was  at  the  expense  of 
magazines,  ROP  newspapers 
nnd  broadcast  media,  including 
television,”  said  Mr.  Sawyer. 
The  surv  ey  indicated  that  there 
is  an  apparently  smaller  percen- 
of  diversion  from  ROP 
"ewspaper  advertising  than  is 

Ieditor  sc  publisher 


generally  thought  to  be  the 


.S«^k  (iowd  Reprodui'tiun 

Mr.  Sawyer  asked  one  agency 
space  buyer,  “If  there  were  no 
supplements  in  existence,  what 
would  you  recommend  to  your 
clients  in  their  place?”  The 
agency  man  said  he  would  rec¬ 
ommend  magazines. 

“He  said  in  recommending 
supplements  he  has  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  he  gets  consistently 
good  color  reproduction  where¬ 
as  in  ROP  color  newspapers, 
this  is  not  always  true,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Sawyer. 

“While  he  feels  the  impact 
of  ROP  color  is  great  because 
of  full-page  size,  the  editorial 
content  of  the  supplement  at¬ 
tracts  the  reader  and  enhances 
the  impact  of  his  client’s  ad.  If 
he  could  buy  1,000-line  units  in 
newspaper  ROP  color  and  be 
assui^  of  the  same  reproduc¬ 
tion  quality  he  now  gets  in  full- 
page  units,  he  thinks  then  that 
newspapers  would  have  a  chance 
to  compete  successfully  against 
the  supplements.” 

Another  agency  media  direc¬ 
tor  told  Mr.  Sawyer  that  as  far 
as  his  agency  is  concerned,  there 
is  no  diversion  of  advertising 
from  ROP  new’spapers  to  the 
Sunday  supplements,  but  there 
has  been  div’ersion  from  news¬ 
papers  to  broadcast  media. 

“It  would  appear  that  more 
consistent  good  reproduction  of 
ROP  color  by  newspapers  and 
the  availability  of  ROP  color 
units  in  less  than  full-page  size 
may  well  be  factors  in  aiding 
newspapers  to  regain  national 
linage  going  into  newspaper 
supplements  and  general  maga¬ 
zines,”  declared  Mr.  Sawyer. 


Fashion  Section 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat  for  Feb.  15  contained 
an  18-page  fashion  section.  Two 
colors  and  black  w’ere  used  on 
the  first  and  last  pages, 
for  February  27,  1960 


OPEN  HOUSE  CHOW  LINE — More  than  120  ad  exacutivat  turned  out 
for  The  Branham  Company's  announcement  party  in  Minneapolis  for 
the  opening  of  Branham's  12th  office.  Shown  (left  to  right)  are:  Loy 
(Bud)  Booton,  John  W.  Forney,  Inc.;  Frank  Barry,  Nutrena  Mills,  Inc.; 
and  John  Wolf  of  Branham's  Minneapolis  office. 


Bulova  Retumini; 

To  Print  Media 

“Massive”  use  of  print  media 
and  revival  of  radio  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  were  among  ad 
plans  for  1960  announced  last 
week  by  Bulova  Watch  Co.  (Ben- 
rus  Watch  Co.  announced  a  re¬ 
turn  to  print  media  earlier  this 
year,  E&P,  Jan.  16,  page  36). 

The  1960  schedule  calls  for 
coverage  of  the  top  50  markets 
through  Sunday  supplements, 
plus  color  and  black  and  white 
insertions  in  national  maga¬ 
zines. 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc.  is 
agency  for  Bulova’s  watch  ad¬ 
vertising;  Sullivan,  Stauffer, 
Colwell  and  Bayles  handles 
radio  and  stereo  products. 

• 

Doll  Transfers 

Los  ANGEU.BS 

Bruce  Doll  has  been  named 
media  director  for  BBDO’s  office 
here  following  his  transfer  from 
the  agency’s  New  York  media 
department. 


MacMannis  Heads-Up 
New  En^and  Ad  Unit 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Kenneth  L.  MacMannis,  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director  of 
the  Worcester  Telegram  and  the 
Evening  Gazette,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  New 
England  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau  with  headquarters 
in  Boston. 

Appointment  was  announced 
last  week  by  James  B.  Stickley, 
chairman  of  the  Bureau  which 
promotes  advertising  for  46 
member  papers. 

Mr.  MacMannis  succeeds  the 
late  Anthony  Glavin  who  had 
been  director  for  22  years. 

Mr.  MacMannis  joined  the 
Worcester  papers’  retail  ad  staff 
10  years  ago.  He  became  man¬ 
ager  of  general  advertising  in 
1952  and  assistant  ad  director 
in  1956.  He  has  been  secretary 
of  the  New  England  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  and  a  director  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Better  Business  Bureau. 


AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre — 


Is  “double  billing”  a  form  of 
payola  in  newspapers? 

The  question  was  raised  by 
John  B.  Lake  just  before  he  left 
as  ad  director  of  the  Elizabeth 
(N.J.)  Daily  Journal  for  the 
same  position  on  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times. 

It’s  a  g«M}d  question.  One  worth 
considerable  thought. 

«  *  « 

Writing  in  the  New  Jersey  Pub¬ 
lisher,  magazine  of  the  New  jer¬ 
sey  Press  Association.  Mr.  Lake 
noted  that  while  the  newspaper 
offering  double  billing  gets  noth¬ 
ing  over  its  rate  for  the  space 
bought,  “it  is  as  guilty  as  the 
disk  jockey  because  it  is  a  party 
in  conspiracy  to  defraud  a  manu¬ 
facturer.  The  lame  excuse  that 
the  manufacturer  knows  the  skul¬ 
duggery  is  going  on  doesn’t  hold 
water  morally  and  most  certainly 
wouldn’t  legally.” 

*  *  * 

It’s  in  the  region  of  morals 
that  Mr.  Lake  is  most  disturbed. 
He  cites  how  proud  a  newspaper 
is  of  its  ability  to  spotlight  mal¬ 
practice  in  any  field;  says  he 
can’t  re<'oncile  a  newspaper  with 
a  “holier  than  thou”  attitude  in 
the  editorial  department  “while 
the  business  office  is  passing  out 
blank  bill  heads  or  fraudulent 


Another  thing  about  double 
billing  that  disturbs  Mr.  Lake 
is  that  the  practice  “is  condoned 
on  all  levels.” 

“We  all  know  of  instances 
where  a  manufacturer's  repre¬ 
sentative  has  asked  a  newspaper 
to  please  hike  the  hilling  for 
the  XYZ  Appliance  Store.”  Mr. 
Lake  goes  on.  “This  is  payola 
refined.  This  makes  me  pause 
and  consider  the  moral  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  business  is  be¬ 
ing  conducted  today.” 

Aside  from  moral  issues.  Mr. 
Lake  is  concerned  over  what  the 
practice  can  lead  to.  such  as  a 
cease  and  desist  order  from  the 
government;  or  its  deteriorating 
effect  on  the  newspaper  as  an  ad 
medium.  “A  merchant  cannot 
long  have  faith  in  a  vehicle  that 
has  to  resort  to  subterfuge  in 
order  to  get  business.”  Mr.  Lake 
writes. 

*  *  * 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Lake  all 
the  way.  Fortunately,  there  aren’t 
many  newspapers  offering  double 
billing.  As  with  Mr.  Lake,  we 
hope  to  see  the  day  when  none 
go  in  for  this  practice. 


Toy  Retailers  Balk 
At  Big  TV  Outlay 


aiMiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiw^  DISSENSION  IN  TOYLAINU  Lever  Promotes  Bondy 

~  T»  i  *1  T>  11  To  Market  Info  M*r. 

lov  Ketailers  t5alK  A„.o„w.B»r„iy,pn„^ 

manager  for  Lever  Brothtr, 

-B-k  T  1  Company  since  1951,  has  ben 

At  Big  TV  Outlay 

O  J  he  responsible  for  developin. 

Toy  retailers  apparently  sive  and  intricate  toy  like  the  marketing  policies  and  procnj. 
aren’t  happy  with  the  way  ma-  Fighter  Jet?”  eyluating  services  «f 

jor  toy  manufacturers  are  Mr.  Sand  continued:  “I’m  sure  Lever  advertising  agencies  asd 
spending  big  money  in  TV.  that  all  retailers  would  agree  company  relations  with  the* 
Herbert  Sand,  vicepresident  that  TV  is  wonderful,  provided  ape^cies  and  also  collectisit 
in  charge  of  sales  for  Ideal  Toy  they  are  able  to  sell  these  toys  marketing  informatios. 

Corp.,  reports  that  earlybird  profitably.  Instead,  it  is  now  a  Before  he  joined  Uver  u 
buyers  in  New  York  this  week,  fact  that  if  a  toy  will  be  pro-  media  manager,  Mr^^Bondj 

prior  to  the  start  of  the  annual  moted  heavily  on  TV,  it  is  im-  y*® 

Toy  Fair  next  month,  are  possible  to  make  a  normal  mark-  and  Eckhardt.  Previously  hew? 
causing  considerable  concern  up.”  He  added  that  the  manu- 

for  the  large  toy  manufacturers,  facturer,  in  spite  of  what  his  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  aid 
The  buyers’  targets  are  mainly  powers  may  be  to  police  his 

the  manufacturers  with  the  big-  distribution,  just  cannot  control  Thompson.  Mr.  Bondy 
gest  TV  budgets.  the  gross  margin  for  his  prod-  his  business  career  with  Hears 

According  to  Mr.  Sand,  the  ucts.  There  are  too  many  new  Enterprises  and  '*cfore  tnoir.- 
question  each  toy  buyer  will  ask  retailers  springing  up  every  day  ^he  agency  side  of  the  bm- 
at  the  Toy  Fair  this  year  is,  to  challenge  every  market.  ^  publishers  repi^ 

“How  do  we  make  a  profit  on  Mr.  Sand  pointed  out  that  in  sentative  for  various  trad* 

TV  promoted  toys?”  The  buyers,  all  arguments  between  manu-  Journals. 

Mr.  Sand  said,  warn  the  big  facturer  and  retailer,  they  are  i  rr. 

manufacturers  that  unless  they  deciding  what  they  are  going  to  .V  Nametl  Fo  New 
take  immediate  steps  to  pro-  do  and  forgetting  what  the  con-  Media  Dept.  Posts 
vide  him  with  an  adetjuate  gross  sumer  will  do  as  a  result.  Cut 

profit,  they  may  have  to  face  prices,  he  said,  are  mostly  due  Lennen  &  Newell,  Inc.,  has u- 
the  loss  of  retail  support  at  the  to  the  consumer’s  never-ending  nounced  three  appointments  to 
local  point  of  sale.  fight  against  inflation.  newly-created  posts  in  ite  “nn, 

“They  are  the  ones  who  are  completely  streamlined” 

5  (Ihoirew  OfTerwl  forcing  the  issue  by  supporting  R^P^rtBient.  named  by 

Mr  Sand  said  that  retailers  the  retailers  who  are  giving  Adolph  J.  P^idai 

Mr.  bana  saia  tnat  retailers  advantages  on  na-  Emmenk,  asu- 

are  offering  manufacturers  five  inem  price  aavaniages  on  na  •  .  moaia  ri;ro/.fnr- 
choices-  1)  They  may  not  buy  tionally  advertised  branded  uiedia  directOT,  Fm 

TV-?remoted  itLT  2r  They  goods-goods  that  their  children  Hewlett,  assistant  media  dine 
IV  premoiea  Items,  ^  ^  Can  the  established  re-  ^or  broadcast  buying;  ud 

S  3)  ,S,d  by  a„?b^  o„tpriced  "-f  SPino,  ...Utan,.  media* 

xty  iTbuy'il^'iw’ani  by  a  new  competitoyr  he  said.  Hx^he. ■  >. 

cut  the  heart  out  of  them  price-  Buill-in  .\d  »  new  media  department,  under 

wise;  4)  Ask  toy  manufacturers  media  director  Herbert  Zeltner, 

to  provide  special  or  private  He  said  that  the  retailer  com-  jg  organized  as  to  give  media 

brand  merchandising  at  a  good  ments  that  TV  items  are  over-  ^  larger  role  in  the  overall  plu- 
mark-up  to  offset  the  losses  they  priced  which  causes  the  list  price  marketing  strategy." 

are  experiencing  on  TV  items;  to  be  cut  immediately,  reducing  t^j.  Spjno  formerly  media 
and  5)  Ask  for  better  prices,  the  retailer’s  mark-up.  sperv’isor  on  the  Best  Foods  K- 

“Almost  everyone  has  said  in  “Of  course,  there  is  adver-  vision  of  Corn  Products  C«. 
one  way  or  another  that  TV  tising  money  built  into  the  TV  will  head  all  print,  outdoor  smi 
advertising  has  damaged  the  item,  but  it  is  not  out  of  line  transit  buying  operations,  witk 
toy  industry  so  badly  profit-wise  with  normal  advertising,”  Mr.  all  buyers  in  these  areas  repoR- 
that  it  ought  to  be  abolished,”  Sand  said.  “Certainly  nothing  in  jng  to  him. 

Mr.  Sand  said.  “Everyone  is  so  the  way  of  percentage  used  by  • 

angry  that  they  fail  to  see  the  the  drug,  cosmetic  and  cigaret  Afavtuir  I  Si»l» 
beneficial  contributions  TV  ad-  industries.  In  fact,  TV  adver-  ’  *  i  o 

vertising  has  made  to  the  toy  tised  dolls  are  cheaper  than  Kecord  Ati  r  roprain 
industry.”  He  cited  four  bene-  comparable  dolls  were  10  years  ToWOT 

fits  of  using  TV  to  promote  toys :  ago  in  the  value  offered.  Maytag  Company  Ltd.mil 

1)  TV  has  helped  sell  more  “What  can  the  manufacturer  utilize  newspapers,  outdw 
toys  than  ever  before.  Birth  do?  Should  he  avoid  TV  adver-  posters  and  trade  publicati* 
rates  have  increased  while  toy  tising  and  hurt  the  best  medium  in  a  “record  ad  program”  duriil 
sales  have  sky-rocketed;  2)  TV  in  advertising  toys?  the  first  half  of  1960. 

has  sold  more  high-priced  toys  <‘Of  all  the  pros  and  cons,”  National  newspaper  campaip 
than  ever  before;  3)  TV  is  jyjr.  Sand  said,  “there  seems  to  includes  monthly  insertions  i 
selling  the  toys  directly  to  chil-  be  only  one  suggestion  which  from  600  to  1,000  lines  betwr- 
dren  instead  of  to  the  parents;  would  help  the  retailer’s  cause  February  and  May.  A  foif 
and  4)  If  it  wasn’t  for  TV  most  — abolish  the  use  of  the  list  month  series  is  scheduled 
manufacturers  would  not  risk  price  in  the  toy  commercials.  Vancouver,  Hamilton,  Calgsr 
I  the  expense  of  tooling  up  for  Major  appliances  adopted  this  and  Edmonton,  with  thn- 
^  high-priced  items.  policy  some  time  ago  and  cigaret  monthly  insertions  planned 

;  Of  the  last  point,  Mr.  Sand  companies  have  never  used  list  Toronto,  Montreal,  Londo’ 

;  said,  “How  could  a  toy  counter,  prices.  This  puts  the  retailer  Sarnia,  Windsor,  Winnipts- 
;  catalog  or  newspaper  ad  ade-  on  his  own  and  no  longer  is  he  Moose  Jaw,  Regina  and  Sasl» 
quately  demonstrate  an  expen-  licked  before  he  starts.”  toon. 
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Mr.  Toigo  explained  that 
new  media  department,  usdei 
media  director  Herbert  Zeltner, 
is  so  organized  as  to  give  media 


'••Ull, 


Some  marlcets  are  just  naturally  loaded, 


Take  Cleveland,  for  instance.  A  combination 
of  a  compact,  easy  to  reach  area  plus  a  high 
family  income  ($7,381)  and  you  get  a  market  with 

Retail  Sales  larger  than  any  one  of  35  entire  States. 


Total  Retoil  Soles 
Retail  Food  Soles 
Retail  Drug  Soles 
Automotive 
Gas  Stations 


CIEVEIAND 
CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 
_ (000) _ 

$2,183,389 

580,592 

_ 85,464 

353,778 

145,825 


Furniture,  Household  Applionces 


26  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(000) 

$1,816,558 

479,486 

51,380 

337,921 

165,980 

91,658 


$3,999,947 

1,060,078 

136,844 

691,699 

311,805 

205,554 


What9¥»r 
you  soil  in  Oroator 
Clovolanci  you'll 
soli  mors  of  it 
In  Tho  Plain  Doalor 


_ (Source.  Sales  Management  Suri  ey  of  Buying  Power,  May  W,  1959} 

Akron.  Cooton  ood  Yowngatow*  CoontiM  or*  not  tnclndod  in  nbovo  into* 


And  you  really  sell  this  market  in 


The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 

Stprtunttd  by  CrtsituT& Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicafo,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Lot  AngcUs.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network. 


Church  Ads 
Tripled  in 
18  \ears 


Apropos  of  Will  Ourslor’s  re¬ 
cent  statement  that  “there  is 
need  for  editors  to  recognize 
the  news  value  of  reliifion” 
(E&P,  Jan.  3(1,  page  50),  comes 
word  from  Henry  J.  Louis, 
church  advertisinp  managrer,  the 
Cleveland  Prei^a,  concerning 
church  ad  linage. 

Mr.  Louis  recalled  a  story 
carried  in  1943  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  about  the  Press 
boosting  church  linage  from  624 
lines  a  year  to  a  then  “record” 
71,5^34  lines  a  year. 

“If  you  felt  it  was  significant 
that  in  1942  we  published  71,- 
534  lines  of  church  advertising.” 
he  said,  “you’ll  be  interested  to 
know  that  in  1959  we  more  than 
tripled  that  figure  by  publishing 
a  total  of  216,831  lines.” 

I  1  PageK  of  Ads 

Mr.  Li^uis  said  that  significant 
as  it  was  that  in  1942  “we 
used  three  full  pages  for  our 
Christmas  advertising,”  in  1959 


the  Press  published  a  total  of  11 
pages  of  Christmas  ads. 

He  noted  that  in  1951  the 
Press  started  publishing  a  full- 
page  ad  sponsored  by  numerous 
retail  merchants  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  encouraging  the  public 
to  attend  the  church  of  their 
choice  each  week.  He  said  that 
this  page  ad,  handled  by  Keister 
Advertising  Ser\’ice,  Strasburg, 
Va.,  is  still  being  published  by 
the  Press. 

Mr.  Louis,  who  has  been  han¬ 
dling  church  linage  for  the  past 
five  years  and  obviously  doesn’t 
attempt  to  take  full  credit  for 
the  growth  of  church  linage  in 
the  Press  over  the  past  17  years, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week  that  Frank  Stewart,  Dean 
of  Ohio’s  religion  editors,  is  still 
covering  the  “beat”  after  32 
years. 

“Frank  continues  to  visit  vari¬ 
ous  churches  each  Sunday  to  get 
material  for  his  widely-read 
column,  ‘A  Stranger  Goes  To 
Church’,”  Mr.  Louis  said. 

In  addition  to  religious  fea¬ 
tures  mentioned,  the  Press  also 
publishes  daily:  “Bread  of  Life” 
by  Rev.  A.  P.  Bailey;  “Country 
Parson”  by  Wally  Falk  and 
Frank  Clark;  and  “Reflections” 
by  George->Matthew  Adams. 
Bishop  Fulton  J.  l^een’s.,column 
runs  each 'Monday,  v  ^ 

^  _ *  . 

Things  are' 


ROLLING 


r 

in  Altoona 


The  same  cars  that  crowd  the  parking  lots 
around  metropolitan  Altoona  industries  pack 
the  parking  spaces  around  the  grocery  stores 
and  supermarkets  in  this  high  per-family 
food  sales  market  of  Altoona  and  Blair  Co. 

■Annual  per-family  food  sales  of  $1,009 
are  2 1  %  hi^er  than  the  average  for  a  city 
■Altoona’s  size — amount  to  a  fat  total 
of  $40-million  worth  of  groceries  a  year! 

Boost  the  sale  of  your  product  by  telling 
these  anxious-to-buy  Altoona  families  about 
it  in  the  county’s  only  daily  newspaper,  and 
buying  influence  for  all  the  Altoona  market 
.  .  .  read  by  70%  of  Blair  Co.  families  and  an 
old  standby  in  98%  of  Altoona  homes. 

IN  1960  SELL  GROWING  ALTOONA  WITH  THE 

Hltoona  SRtctor 

Altoona  Pannsylvania's  Only  Daily  Newspapar 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Adv.  Mgr. 


The  Other  Media 


‘GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING’  LEADS  IN  RETAIL  LINAGE-R^ 
tailers  paid  for  more  space  mentioning  Good  Housekeeping  map- 
zine  than  for  six  other  leading  magazines  combined,  during  period 
January  through  November.  19.S9,  according  to  latest  .At'B  Retail 
■Advertising  Linage  Report.  Magazines  included  in  report:  GH.  Lift, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  Look  and  McCall’s.  T<rtal  newspaper  advertising  placed  by 
retailers  and  mentioning  these  seven  magazines,  was  16.903.336  lines, 
of  which  9.420.543  lines  were  devoted  to  GH.  The  magazine’s  aver¬ 
age  monthly  circulation  has  reached  new  high  of  4.64fi.H8.  with 
average  of  1.059.295  newsstand  sales. 

*  *  * 

NEW  YORK  COUNCIL  BILL  ASKS  LAMPPOST  ADS— A  meas¬ 
ure  was  introduced  in  New  York  City  Council  last  week  recpiesting 
State  Legislature  to  grant  city  right  to  sell  advertising  space  on  lamp- 
posts.  Such  a  bill  is  now  before  Legislature,  wbicb  last  year  killed 
identical  bill. 

*  *  * 

SHIFT  TO  VIDEOTAPE  HIGHLIGHTS  REPORT— Shift  to 
videotape  by  44-station  educational  TV  network  highlights  28-pap 
annual  review  of  National  Educational  Television  and  Radio  Center 
whose  main  role  is  development  of  programming  for  nation's  non¬ 
commercial  e<lucational  TV  stations. 

*  «  « 

KMOX  RADIO  TO  DROP  P.M.  RECORD  SHOWS— KMOX 
Radio,  .50.000-watt  CBS  owned  outlet  in  St.  Louis,  will  drop  all  week¬ 
day  afternoon  record  programs  in  favor  of  an  all-information  format, 
effective  Feb.  29.  No  records  will  be  played  from  Noon  to  7:00  p.m. 
Reason :  “To  broaden  and  widen  scope  and  function  of  radio  so  that 
it  will  be  more  representative  of  the  full  service  a  station  can  pro¬ 
vide  the  listener.”  Practice  of  “complete  dependence”  on  recorded 
masic  in  afterniMm  programming  was  called  “a  form  of  easy  pro¬ 
gramming  and  has  served  as  an  unfortunate  crutch  on  which  man¬ 
agement  has  leaned  to  reach  the  listener  by  the  line  of  least  resist- 


DIRECT  MAIL  VOLUME  OFF  2.7%  IN  ’.59— Direct  mail  ad¬ 
vertising  was  only  major  ad  medium  to  decline  in  dollar  volume  last 
year,  falling  2.7%  from  $1.8  billion  in  ’.58.  Industry  blames  higher 
postal  rates  for  its  first  vear-to-year  drop  in  13  years. 

* '  *  * 

‘PLAYBOY’  BOOKLET  LISTS  SERVICES  FOR  RETAILERS- 
Five  services  provided  by  Playboy  magazine  to  help  men’s  apparel 
retailers  reach  young  men’s  market  are  detailed  in  new  booklet 
“Playboy  Impact  for  Retailers.”  The  16-page  pamphlet  features  in¬ 
formation  on  store  promotions,  window  displays,  mail  order  ads. 
etc.  Copies  available  on  request. 

*  *  « 

‘ESQUIRE’  FORMING  RADIO-TV  DIVISION— Esquire.  Inc. 
publisher  of  Esquire,  Coronet  and  Gentlemen  s  Quarterly,  is  seeking 
“immediate  acquisition  of  properties”  for  its  newly  formed  Radio- 
TV  Division  to  be  headed  by  Barry  Sherman,  currently  operations 
manager  and  assistant  to  president  of  Radio  Station  WITH.  Baltb 
more.  Md. 

*  *  * 

ADVERTISER  MARKS  25TH  YEAR  IN  SAME  MAGAZINE, 
SAME  POSITION — A  quarter  of  a  century  in  same  magazine,  same 
position,  using  same  copy  approach  through  same  agency  is  being 
celebrated  jointly  by  Burmel  Handerchiefs.  Vogue  magazine  and 
Jack  Goehring  .Advertising.  Inc.  Each  month  for  25  years  Burmel’s 
ad  has  appeared  only  in  Vogue  and  in  the  lower  left  quarter  of  the 
back  page  facing  the  third  cover.  Harold  B.  Holtz,  Vogue  ad  direc- 
I  tor,  notes:  “Here’s  what  consistent  advertising  can  mean!” 

’.59  NETWORK  TV  GROSS  TIME  BILLINGS  UP  10.7%-Net- 
work  TV  gross  time  billings  for  ’59  totalled  $627,311,530,  a  gain 
of  10.7%  over  ’58  figure  of  $566,590,401,  Television  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  reports.  .American  Broadcasting  Co.  billed  $125,665,324 
during  ’59,  a  22%  gain.  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  was  up  7.5% 
with  billings  of  $266,355,269.  National  Broadcasting  Co.  gained  9% 
over  ’58  with  ’.59  billings  of  $235,290,937.  Daytime  network  TV  bill¬ 
ings  increased  17.7%  and  nighttime  network  billings  gained  7.6%. 
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The  Washington  Post  with  44,491,000 
lines  of  advertising  during  1959  was  hrst  in 
Washington,  seventh  in  the  United  States 
and  fourth  among  newspapers 
in  America’s  top  ten  markets. 


Year  1939 
Media  Records 
First  50  Report 

Totol  Advertising 
7  Day  Newtpopei 

Los  Angeles  Times 
Miami  Herald 
New  York  Times 
Chicago  Tribune 
Milwaukee  Journol 
Clev.  Plain  Dealer 
Washington  Pest 
Washington  Star 
New  Orleans  Ti-P. 
Cincinnoti  Enquirer 


Member  Newspaper  Color  Advertising^  Inc. 

Continuity  Rotes  Apply  to  Both  Color  and  Black  and  White 

^^presented  by:  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.— N.  Y.,  Chk.,  Det.,  Atlonto,  Philo.,  Son  Fron.,  Los  Angeles;  Joshuo  S.  Powers.  Ltd.— Lortdon;  Senor  G.  Enriquet  Sinf>oni— AAesKO 
City;  Allin  Associotes— Toronto  orxi  Montreol;  The  Hoi  Winter  Co.,  Florido  Hotel  ortd  Resorts,  AAiomi  fteoch;  Tom  AAcGill,  New  England  Hotel  and  Resorts,  West  Roxbury,  Moss.;  Lou 
bobbins,  N.  Y.  end  N.  J.  Hotel  and  Resorts,  1 265  B'woy,  N.  Y.;  Grant  Webb  Co.,  Finonciol  Adv.,  N.  Y.,  Chk.,  Son  Fron.,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Boston,  Philo.;  Puck,  The  Comk  W««Nly 


Home  Modernization 
Kit  Offers  Linage 


The  first  1960  edition  of  U.  S. 
Steel’s  Newspaper  Service  — 
Home  Modernization — currently 
beinjf  distributed  to  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  consists  of 
a  four-paffe  tabloid-size  promo- 
.tion  jacket  enclosinjf  eight  full- 
size  newspaper  pages  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial  matter  which 
papers  can  use  to  help  build 
linage  on  home  modernization 
pages  and  sections. 

In  addition  to  the  newspapers 
being  serviced  by  U.  S.  Steel, 
Metro  Newspaper  Services  is 
sending  the  same  material  to  its 
4,000  newspaper  subscribers. 

The  eight-page  service  proof 
book  is  organized  for  use  by 
newspaper  salesmen  as  a  space¬ 
selling  presentation.  The  cover 
states,  “Home  Modernization 
Time  Is  Here.  Yes,  Now  Is  the 
Time  To  Bring  Your  Home  Up 
To  Date.”  Cover  illustration 
shows  a  cut-away  version  of  a 
house  with  basement,  kitchen 
and  bathroom  featured.  Cartoon 
characters,  carried  through  sug¬ 
gested  ads,  disport  themselves 
as  they  point  out  various  fea¬ 
tures  of  steel  products. 

Variety  of  CategurieK 

Potential  home  modernization 
advertiser  categories  covered  in¬ 
clude  plumbing,  heating,  air 
conditioning,  appliance,  kitchen 
specialists,  department  store, 
hardware,  financial,  public  util¬ 
ity,  contractor,  building  supply 
and  lumber  yard.  Each  page  of 
the  proof  book  shows  how  ad 
elements  can  be  combined  in 
various  ways  to  make  layouts 
ranging  in  size  from  four  col¬ 
umns  to  full  pages. 

Two  innovations  mark  this 
year’s  Home  Modernization 
Newspaper  Service:  1)  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  large-space  ad  for 
newspapers  to  offer  to  their 


local  steel  suppliers  (warehouse 
or  mill)  as  an  opportunity  for 
them  to  provide  a  foundation 
for  the  paper’s  home  moderniza¬ 
tion  section;  and  2)  the  promo¬ 
tional  jacket  with  colored  cover 
illustration  of  cartoon  charac¬ 
ters  scurrying  about  selling 
space  to  home  modernization 
advertisers. 

Ads  Reproduced 

The  inside  double-truck  of  the 
jacket  illustrates  how  various 
newspapers  used  the  advertising 
material  in  the  1959  Home 
Modernization  of  the  service. 
Last  year,  according  to  Adver¬ 
tising  Checking  Bureau  linage 
reports,  newspapers  carried  a 
total  of  399,304  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial  matter  de¬ 
voted  to  U.  S.  Steel’s  home  im¬ 
provement  service.  Some  1,150 
requests  were  received  for  last 
year’s  service. 

Also  included  in  this  year’s 
double-truck  are  suggestions  on 
how  newspapers  can  enlist  co¬ 
operation  of  local  government 
and  civic  organizations  to  make 
home  modernization  a  commun¬ 
ity-wide  event.  A  checklist  of  po¬ 
tential  advertisers  is  also  given. 
Back  page  of  the  promotion 
jacket  illustrates  free  dealer  kits 
which  newspapers  can  obtain 
for  local  advertisers. 

6  Yean<  of  Service 

U.  S.  Steel,  whose  advertising 
is  handled  by  BBDO,  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  producing  newspaper 
services  for  more  than  six  years 
covering  such  promotions  as  ma¬ 
jor  appliances,  kitchen  moderni¬ 
zation,  gifts  and  soft  drinks  in 
cans.  All  the  services  provide 
newspapers  with  ad  mats  and 
layouts  to  help  develop  local 
advertising. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


the 


HOME  MODERNIZATION— Edward  H.  Burqason  (left),  retail  vice- 
president,  and  John  P.  Kauffman,  vicepresident  in  char9e  of  sales  cud 
marketing,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  discuss  first  I960  edition  of 
U.  S.  Steel's  Newspaper  Services — Home  Modernization.  In  Mr.  Kaeff. 
man's  left  hand  is  four-page  promotion  jacket,  an  innovation  in  tW 
service,  which  encloses  eight-page  presentation  proof  book. 


Collegce  Market  Study 
Oflferetl  by  BBDO 


Utility’s  Tax  Refund 
Case  in  U.  S.  Court 


College  students  spent  $653,-  Shreveport,  La. 

000,000  in  a  recent  12-month  The  question  of  the  deducti- 
period,  have  37%  more  to  spend  bility  of  advertising  expense* 
than  non-collegiates  and  will  by  a  private  utility  firm  is  head- 
continue  to  earn  and  spend  more  ing  to  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Claims 
during  the  post-college  years,  a  after  a  hearing  here  before  Corn- 
study  prepared  by  the  market-  missioner  Mastin  G.  White, 
ing  department  of  BBEK)  re-  Hayden  Van  Hoose,  advertis- 
vealed  this  week.  ing  director  of  the  Newspaper 


Hayden  Van  Hoose,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Newspaper 


Entitled  “The  College  Production  Co.  (Shreveport 
Market,”  the  study  notes  that  Times  and  Journal),  supported 
3,242,000  students  now  attend  the  contention  of  Southwestern 
college — a  total  that  will  double  Electric  Power  Co.  that  ads  op- 
by  1970.  Among  other  things,  posing  public  power  project* 
the  study  reports  that  college  were  necessary  to  its  business, 
newspapers  reach  2,253,878  col-  The  utility  spent  $23,309  for 
legiates  who  spend  a  consider-  advertising  in  1947-50  and  $14,- 
able  amount  of  money  and  exert  459  for  legal  and  travel  expense* 
considerable  influence  over  their  related  to  hearings  on  public 
families.  In  the  purchase  of  a  power  legislation.  The  Internal 
car,  for  example,  13.3%  of  male  Revenue  Service  ruled  the  item* 
students  queried  influenced  the  were  not  deductible  as  normal 
selection  of  their  family  auto.  business  expenses  and  made  the 

Lucky  Strike  cigarets  are  company  pay  $15,847  in  taxes, 
cited  as  an  outstanding  example  The  company  asks  a  refund, 
of  successful  advertising  in  col-  , 

lege  newspapers. 

Copies  of  the  study  are  avail-  Acl  Hall  of  Fame 
able  at  $3.00  each  from  Louis  Dea<lline  April  20 
Hildebrand,  Marketing  Depart-  " 

ment,  BBDO,  383  Madison  Ave.  Deadline  for  nominations  to 
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Copies  of  the  study  are  avail-  Acl  Hall  of  Fame 
able  at  $3.00  each  from  Louis  Deadline  April  20 
Hildebrand,  Marketing  Depart-  " 

ment,  BBDO,  383  Madison  Ave.  Deadline  for  nominations  to 
•  the  Advertising  Hall  of  Fame  is 

Owens  Named  Prexv  according  to  the  Ad- 

uweiis  lAamecI  rrexy  vertising  Federation  of  Amer- 

Warren  Owens  has  been  ica. 
elected  president  of  Information  Located  in  the  Advertising 
Counselors,  New  York  PR  Club  of  New  York,  the  Hall  of 
agency.  He  joined  the  firm  as  a  Fame  is  national  in  scope.  It* 
partner  in  February,  1959,  when  purpose  is  to  honor  men  and 
the  company  was  formed.  At  one  women  in  advertising,  deceased 
time  he  was  an  associate  editor  at  least  two  years  at  time  of 
of  the  now  defunct  Tide  maga-  election,  who  have  rendered 
zine.  ,  special  services. 
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In  Bay  City — the  busy,  prosperous  Seaway 
port  and  manufacturing  center  on  Michigan’s 
Saginaw  Bay— almost  1/3  of  every  dollar 
spent  is  in  food  purchases. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  1959,  the  figure 
for  food  was  32.7c*  out  of  every  retail  sales 
dollar  spent  in  Bay  City. 

During  those  nine  months  food  sales  in 
Bay  City  were  up  20.47%*,  compared  with 
1958,  reaching  a  $30  million  figure.  Retail  food 
advertising  in  The  Bay  City  Times  for  the 


same  period  rose  29.35%. 

These  two  facts  are  not  merely  coincidental. 
The  Times  is  home-delivered  to  virtually 
every  Bay  City  home  as  well  as  85%  of  the 
entire  Bay  County  market.  No  other  medium 
can  match  its  coverage  and  influence.  Bay 
City  people  rely  on  it  for  purchasing  guidance. 

To  sell  your  products  in  the  big  Bay  City 
market,  do  as  your  retailers  do.  Use  the  power¬ 
ful  Bay  City  Times! 

‘From  Michigan  Sales  Tax  reports. 


THE  BAY  CITY  TIMES 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  A.  H.  Kuch,  1  1  0  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  1  7,  MUrray  Hill  2-4760  •  Sheldon 
B.  Newman,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  SUperior  7-4680  •  Brice  McQuillin,  785  Market  St., 
Son  FranciKO  3,  SUtter  1-3401  •  William  ShurtlifF,  1612  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  WOodward  1-0972. 


A  Booth  Michigan  Newspaper 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


Use  of  Co-op  Ads 
Seen  Inereasing 


Despite  its  many  problems, 
the  use  of  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising: — and  that  means  news¬ 
paper  linage — is  on  the  increase. 

That  was  the  consensus 
following  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers’  two-day 
workshop  on  co-op  advertising 
held  last  week  in  New  York. 

The  fact  that  63  of  the  Top 
100  national  advertisers  cur¬ 
rently  engage  in  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing  as  against  51  two  years  ago 
was  revealed  by  Lester  Krug- 
man  vicepresident,  advertising 
and  public  relations.  National 
Telefilm  Associates,  who  said  he 
had  made  the  study  to  measure 
the  extent  and  progress  of  co¬ 
op  advertising. 

‘Intelligent  Control' 

A  solution  to  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  the  use  of  co-op  was 
offered  by  Budd  Gore,  retail 
advertising  manager,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Daily  Xews,  who  said 
that  “intelligent  control”  is 
needed  for  a  successful,  profit¬ 
able  co-op  program. 


Mr.  Krugman  also  announced 
results  of  another  phase  of  the 
study,  in  which  he  found  that 
of  the  500  largest  industrial 
corporations  in  the  countn,’,  132, 
or  26%,  engage  in  co-op  adver¬ 
tising.  This  compares  with  120, 
or  24%,  found  in  the  study 
made  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Krugman,  founder  of  the 
Cooperative  Advertising  Xews- 
letter,  urged  his  audience  to 
become  more  familiar  with  the 
complexities  of  co-op  adver¬ 
tising  in  order  to  achieve  maxi¬ 
mum  effectiveness  for  each 
dollar  spent.  He  also  noted  that 
many  companies  spend  more  for 
co-op  than  for  national  adver¬ 
tising. 

Luu»>e  Plan 

Mr.  Gore,  quoting  from  a 
study  made  of  41  companies 
using  co-op,  said:  “Lack  of  con¬ 
trol  is  due  largely  to  a  loosely 
constructed  plan.  High  cost 
comes  from  devoting  too  little 
time  to  setting  up  a  good  plan 
at  the  outset.  Chiseling  is  not 


Tiying  to  cover  too  many  bases 
with  too  few  players? 
Remember, 

Everywhere^ 

men  at  every  executive  level 
in  sales,  marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising  read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
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always  intentional,  but  rather 

the  result  of  the  dealers  simply  Do<lgCe  Dealer  (vroup 
not  understanding  the  provisions  Outlines  Ad  Plans 
of  the  dealer  co-op  ad  plan. 

Finally,  too  much  detail  is  again  Dodge  Dealer  New  York- 

due  to  too  little  preliminary  Jersey  Retail  .Selling  Ai- 

planning.”  .sociation  announced  last  wetk 

According  to  Mr.  Gore,  the  ^  20-week,  $200,000  ad  campaign 
need  for  intelligent  control  high-  Cole,  Fischer  &  Rogow) 

lights  the  most  important,  cur-  I960  Dodge  Dart, 

rent  problem  involved  in  success-  Newspajier  phase  of  the  cam- 
fully  advertising  cooperatively.  was  scheduljfl  to  break 

In  addition  to  control,  he  em-  Feb.  19  and  a  TV  siKtt  campaign 
phasized  the  need  for  thorough-  within  two  weeks.  Selected  New 
ly-trained  and  equipped  sales  York  and  New  Jersey  paper* 
representatives  to  explain  the  carry  two  full-page  and  one 
plan  to  dealers  clearly  and  per-  1,000-line  ad.^  Other  newspaper 
suasively  and  for  advertisers  insertions  will  follow  initial 
themselves  or  their  sales  man-  placements, 
agers  to  call  in  person  on  the  basis  of  estimated  cat 

advertising  managers  of  the  sales,  ad  expenditures  by  the  a»- 
various  media  in,  at  least,  the  sociation  for  the  1960  model 
leading  markets.  In  this  way,  an  yenr  may  run  to  between  $500.- 
advertiser’s  co-op  ad  plan  can  $600,000. 

be  explained  and  thus  make  - 

more  of  an  impression  in  local  gueceeding  Richard  C.  Lee  who 

*1,  *  *  1  j  II  the  Capital  City 

Gam  that  control  and  all  as  vicepresident  in 

your  major  problems  will  dis-  blic  relations  and 

appear,’  Mr.  Gore  said^.  “So  new  business  development 
will  the  vast  majority  of  your  ^r.  Searle  has  lieeii  with  the 
minor  problems.  Then,  and  only  Register  and  Tribune  11  yean, 
then,  will  you  get  the  best  re-  previously,  he  had  been  pnb 
suits  from  your  co-op  adver-  ij^^er  of  the  Sioux  Rapid, 

(Iowa)  Bulletm-Press,  general 
Lo«al  Fullow-L'p  manager  of  the  Creston  (Iowa) 

News  Advertiser,  and  owner  of 
Leonard  W.  Smith,  merchan-  two  South  Dakota  weekly  newj- 
dise  manager,  major  appliances,  papers. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  re-  • 

minded  the  workshop  that  the  mr  v  d  o 
I  real  challenge  to  local  adver-  rO»l  KetaillH 

tising  “is  to  ring  the  cash  regis-  Lou  TaiUieilbauill 
ter  the  next  day  on  capital  ex-  v  ,  u 

penditure  items:”  ,  ^as  n- 

He  said  that  without  “firm  tamed  Louis  Tannenbaum  as  * 
definitive  local  follow-up,”  the  consultant  on  retail  adverting, 
millions  of  dollars  spent  by  For  a  number  of  yea«  Mr. 
Westinghouse  in  national  media  tannenbaum  was  adveilumf 
„•  4-1...  and  sales  promotion  director  of 

IS  practically  money  down  the  ,  ,  „  ,  ,  ^  v, 

drain  >»  Gimbels.  He  resigned  last  No- 

Mr.  Smith  told  how’  several  ... 

1  years  ago,  Westinghouse  started  his  affiliation  mth 

I  to  place  renewed  emphasis  on  Gimheh,  he  had  Wn  adverhs- 
local  advertising  and  support.  ’”6  manager  at  Macy  s  for 
He  said  that  today,  the  co-op  Ycnre.  m 

ad  fund  “is  specifically  a  local  estimated  that  Mr.  Tan- 

fund”  completely  in  the  hands  of 

Westinghouse  distributors.  ^han  100,000,000  lines  of  retail 

“In  relative  importance,”  Mr.  newspaper  advertising  space 
Smith  explained,  “it  is  the  ^inring  his  career, 
largest  single  element  in  our  • 

major  appliance  advertising  Stock  Firm  Schedules 
budget.  It  must  be  used  to  best  „  ^  c  i  » 

I  advantage  in  copy  and  dollar  lime«  Supplement 

mileage.  Through  proper  plan-  Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  * 
ning  and  use,  co-op  advertising  Curtis,  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
can  be  one  of  the  most  import-  change  firm,  has  scheduled  a  16- 
ant  tools  in  the  job  of  moving  pag:e  section  in  the  New  York 
goods  from  retailer  to  con-  Times  of  Feb.  28.  Four  color* 
sumer.”  wjU  used  heavily  throughout 

•  the  supplement  which  was  pi*- 

Retail  Development  pared  by  Doremus  &  Co. 

A  •  »  1  Editorial  matter  covers  a  wide 

Manager  Appointed  the  theory 

Db8  Moines,  Iowa  of  stock  market  action  and  what 
Georg:e  A.  Searle  has  been  makes  a  national  investmfflt 
appointed  retail  development  firm  to  one  story  on  “How  1 
manager  of  the  Register  and  Became  A  Stockholder  When  I 
Tribune  advertising  department,  was  13.” 
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A  Gain  of  115,763  Circulation  in  Only  Two  Years! 

From  January  1958  to  January  1960,  circulation  of  the  PHILADELPHIA 
DAILY  NEWS  has  zoomed  from  159,474  to  275,237.  All  without  contests, 
premiums,  or  giveaways  of  any  kind— accomplished  by  editorial 
excitement,  editorial  excellence. 

And  under  the  stewardship  of  Triangle  Publications,  Inc.,  which  acquired 
the  tabloid  DAILY  NEWS  just  two  years  ago, 

advertising  is  climbing  fast- 
1, 425,289  line  gain  in  only  one  year! 

The  most  spectacular  linage  increases  have  come  in  those  advertising 
categories  which  interest  our  young,  responsive  audience. 

This  on-the-scene  verdict  by  readers  and  advertisers  is  excellent  proof 
that  DAILY  NEWS  vitality,  its  bonus  of  a  growing  circulation,  backed 
by  local  sales  strength,  give  you  more  for  your  advertising  dollar. 


on  afternoon  newspaper,  published  by  Triangle  Publications.  Inc.,  Walter  H.  Annenberg,  Pres. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Dean  of  PR  Seeks 
To  Raise  Craft  Level 

By  Philip  N,  Schuyler 


Harry  A.  Bruno,  president  of 
H.  A.  Bruno  Associates,  is  lead¬ 
ing  a  movement  to  raise  the 
professional  level  of  the  Public 
Relations  craft. 

Details  of  the  move,  and 
names  of  other  prominent  prac¬ 
titioners  involved,  cannot  yet  be 
made  public,  he  said,  but  what 
they  want  is  a  way  to  prevent 
every  “Tom,  Dick  and  Harry” 
(as  did  Bruno  himself  admitted¬ 
ly  37  years  ago)  from  becoming 
a  PR  counsel  by  simply  hanging 
up  a  shingle.  They  are  against 
the  use  of  “fronts”  or  the  so- 
called  “third  party”  technique 
to  gain  clients’  ends. 

The  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America  devoted  clause  8  to 
“fronts”  in  its  newly  announced 
code  of  professional  conduct. 
(E&P,  Jan.  23,  11)60,  pg.  64) 
It  prohibits  members  from 
making  use  of  “any  organization 
purporting  to  serve  some  an¬ 
nounced  cause  but  actually  serv¬ 
ing  an  undisclosed  special  or 


private  interest  of  a  member  or 
his  client  or  his  employer.” 

'False  Front’ 

The  word  “undisclosed”  was 
highlighted  by  Ward  Stevenson, 
president  of  General  Public  Re¬ 
lations,  who  headed  the  PRSA 
code  corpmittee.  He  said  it  should 
be  called  “false  front,”  rather 
than  “front”  or  “third  party” 
technique. 

The  Bruno  group  is  waiting 
to  see  how  the  clause  is  en¬ 
forced  by  PRSA’s  national  ju¬ 
dicial  council.  What  should 
happen  immediately,  in  Mr. 
Bruno’s  opinion,  are  some  resig¬ 
nations  of  those  who  believe  in 
and  use  fronts. 

The  Bruno  group  favors  licen¬ 
sing  tests  similar  to  bar  exam¬ 
inations  and  the  method  of  the 
British  Institute  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations. 

The  PRSA  code  stopped  short 
of  such  a  provision,  although 
Charles  B.  Coates,  whom  Mr. 


Stevenson  succeeded  in  drafting 
the  provisions,  declared:  “We 
must  eventually  have  examina¬ 
tions  for  admission  and  licen¬ 
sing.” 

Dudley  L.  Parsons,  chairman 
of  the  society’s  committee  on 
organization  structure,  said: 

“An  adecjuate  method  to  test 
public  relations  ability  is  highly 
desirable  and  I  believe  it  can 
and  will  ultimately  be  developed. 

“At  present  we  are  capable 
of  examining  a  person’s  techni¬ 
cal  proficiency  and  skills.  But, 
by  what  yardstick  is  a  man’s 
public  relations  judgment 
measured?  This  problem  of  test¬ 
ing  for  judgment  is  not  unique 
to  PR,  of  course.  It  is  one  each 
profession  must  solve  before 
certifying  practitioners. 

“And  there  are  other  difficult¬ 
ies  in  developing  such  examina¬ 
tion,  not  the  least  of  which  will 
be  obtaining  full  agreement 
among  the  leaders  of  the  PR 
field  on  what  points  to  include 
in  the  test,  as  well  as  what  con¬ 
stitutes  the  proper  answers  to 
questions  involving  individual 
appraisal  and  prescribed  plans 
of  action  to  solve  PR  problems.” 

Mr.  Bruno,  although  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  National 
Association  of  Publicity  Direc¬ 
tors,  Inc.,  which  preceded  and 
merged  into  the  PRSA,  is  not 
a  member  personally  but  his 
office  is  represented  by  Russell 
,  Gudgeon,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

A  Better  Image 

“We  must  still  find  a  way  to 
present  public  relations  activi¬ 
ties  to  the  public  in  a  better  way 
than  has  so  far  been  proposed 
by  the  PRSA,”  Mr.  Bruno  said 
this  week.  “Public  relations 
counsel,  dealing  with  top  busi¬ 
ness  management,  must  be 
backed  by  education,  experience, 
and  stability.” 

Mr.  Bruno  himself  never  at¬ 
tended  college.  Today,  however, 
he  insists  that  staff  men  and 
women  in  his  shop  have  at  least 
10  years  experience  on  a  wire 
service  or  newspaper,  prefer¬ 
ably  metropolitan.  Mr.  Bruno 
noted  that  many  PR  practi¬ 
tioners,  some  of  them  he  rated 
highly,  open  offices  after  being 
a  PR  officer  in  the  armed  forces. 
Many  have  never  been  inside  a 
newspaper  office,  he  said. 

Mr.  Bruno  recalled  that  his 
own  advance  experience  came 
as  a  flying  demonstrator  for 
,  Aeromarine  Airways,  Inc.,  in 
i  the  early  days  of  aviation.  When 
[  that  firm  went  bankrupt,  he 
applied  to  Ivy  Lee  for  a  job, 
was  offered  $60  a  week,  and 
instead  opened  up  his  own  office 
i  with  four  clients,  who  paid  him 
j  a  total  of  $160  a  week.  Later  he 
j  teamed  up  with  the  late  Richard 
I  Blythe  as  Bruno  &  Blythe. 


Handling  PR  for  Charlti 
Lindbergh  during  his  solo  fligh 
from  New  York  to  Paris  in  JJ*. 
1927  was  the  firm’s  first  bit 
break.  In  1934  Mr.  Bruno  bought 
out  Mr.  Blythe  and  the  fluu 
reverted  to  the  name  of  H.  A. 
Bruno  and  Associates. 

“These  are  diffenmt  days  than 
those  when  I  started,”  Mr 
Bruno  said,  explaining  his  pre*. 
ent  advocacy  of  reform, 

Bruno’s  firm  has  19  clieati 
today,  counting  all  divisions  c( 
different  corporations  and  at- 
.sociations.  He  ha.s  served  the 
National  Association  of  Engine 
and  Boat  Manufacturers  and  the 
national  Motor  Boat  Show  for 
33  years.  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.,  and  Goodyear  Air¬ 
craft  Corporation  have  been  ot 
his  list  27  and  26  years  respee- 
tively.  He  has  served  Phelpe 
Dodge  Corporation  24  years,  a^ 
the  Atlas  Corporation  22  years. 

Mr.  Bruno’s  office  at  31 
Rockefeller  Plaza  is  a  photo¬ 
graphic  gallery  of  pictures  d 
celebrities  he  knows.  He  believrs 
strongly  in  “contacts”  and 
“friendships,”  and  told  this 
story: 

“When  I  was  young,  Elber 
Hubbard,  advertising  man  and 
philosopher,  told  me:  ‘To  han 
friends,  you  must  Ire  a  frirad. 
From  this  moment  on,  every 
time  you  meet  anyone,  whether 
or  not  he  is  important,  put  dow: 
his  name  on  a  card  and  tbe 
incident  and  date  of  introduc¬ 
tion.  You  can  never  tell  when  he 
may  be  of  help  to  you.” 

Mr.  Bruno  said  he  has  con¬ 
sistently  followed  this  advice, ' 
and  has  instructed  his  staff  to 
do  likewise.  He  personally  his 
assembled  a  file  of  3400  nam 
cards. 

“It  depends  on  how  you  use 
your  friends,”  he  said.  “I  try 
hard  not  to  abuse  friendships.’ 


Bemays  Upslating 
His  Top  10  Survey 

Publishers’  1960  ranking  d 
top  10  newspapers  in  terms  d 
adherence  to  ideals  set  forth  hf , 
Messrs.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  {S(f 
York  World)  Adolph  S.  Ochs 
(New  York  Times)  and  Thoms 
<5ibson  (Rocky  Mountain  Hn- 
aid)  are  the  subject  of  a  sur 
vey  shortly  to  be  issued  by  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Bernays,  public  edi¬ 
tions  counsel. 

The  survey  will  update  thf 
findings  of  eight  years  ago.  The 
earlier  survey,  first  publicind 
by  Mr.  Bernays  at  a  talk  1» 
fore  that  year’s  convention  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association,  received  widc-j 
spread  attention.  Volume  of  ^ 
sponse  to  the  present  survey  y 
ready  exceeds  that  of  the  earli* 
study,  he  said. 


NEINSniPER 
ENTERPRISE 

SPARKS 
REPORTS 
ON 

ELVIS 
PRESLEY 

Con  a  legend  leave  khaki  and  make  a  comeback?  Here's 
top  entertainment  news  backgrounded  ond  previewed  in  the 
colorful  prose  of  Pulitizer  Prize  winner  Fred  Sporks.  He 
went  to  Germany  to  get  the  story  of  Presley's  homecoming 
plans  and,  in  a  three  part  series,  reports  on  the  future  and 
past  of  this  20th  century  phenomenon.  Its  NEA  Enterprise 
in  action  again  .  .  .  another  exclusive  feature  for  Full 
Service  clients. 

Newspaper  Enterprise 

Association 
NEW  YORK  •  CLEVELAND 
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Leukemia  now  gives  its  young  vic¬ 
tims  only  months  of  life.  But  there 
is  hope  for  those  with  this  form  of 
cancer.  That  hope  is  research. 

Research  has  already  extended 
the  lives  of  many  leukemia  pa¬ 
tients  by  months  and  even  years. 
Research  alone  can  find  a  way  to 
stop  this  cancer  of  the  blood-form¬ 
ing  tissues  once  it  has  mysteri¬ 
ously  begun.  And  every  day  that 
a  leukemia  patient  lives  allows 


OR  IS  THERE? 

science  one  more  day  to  find  a  cure 
—or  even  a  new  way  to  extend  his 
life  a  little  longer. 

Every  year  leukemia  kills  2,000 
children  and  10,000  adults,  and 
the  incidence  is  rising.  Every  year 
the  American  Cancer  Society  allo¬ 
cates  more  and  more  money  to 
research  specifically  related  to  leu¬ 
kemia.  Last  year,  it  allotted  nearly 
5 1 ,000,000  to  such  research,  out  of 
a  total  research  expenditure  of 


about  $12,000,000.  Much  more 
money  is  needed  this  year.  The 
more  you  contribute,  the  faster 
research  on  leukemia  and  other 
forms  of  cancer  will  pro¬ 
gress.  Guard  your  fam¬ 
ily!  Fight  cancer  with  a 
checkup  and  a  check! 

Send  your  contribution 
to  “Cancer,”  in  care  of 
your  local  post  office. 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 


Obituary 


John  Brown,  48,  editor.  Sin- 
ton  (Tex.)  Kntrrpruie,  recently. 

*  »  4^ 

Alfred  R.  Sykes,  60,  editorial 
writer,  Ottaini  (Ont.)  Journal; 
Feb.  12. 

•  »  • 

Louis  J.  F.  Moore,  75,  re¬ 
tired  advertising  executive,  and 
formerly  promotion  manager  of 
the  old  A'eie  York  American  and 
editor  of  the  American  Drug- 
gust;  recently. 

»  »  * 

IRVIXG  Reime-IS,  68,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Bound 
Brook  (\.  J.)  Chronicle  and  the 
Middlessex  (N.  J.)  Chronicle; 
Feb.  16. 


Ralph  Russell  Wayne,  67, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  copy  edi¬ 
tor;  recently. 

♦  *  ♦  * 

Elizabeth  Gai.nes,  part  owner 
of  the  Bowling  Green  (Ky.) 
Daily  \ews;  Feb.  13.  She  was 
the  wodow  of  C.  M.  Gaines,  long¬ 
time  publisher  of  the  Daily 


Lawrence  W.  Rogers,  54,  for-  Anne  Hara  McGovern,  56 
mer  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  re-’ 
Kissimmee  (Fla.)  Gazette;  Feb.  i^rter;  Feb.  21. 

17.  »  •  * 

*  *  *  Robert  J.  Crawford,  retired 

J.  Blan FORD  Taylor,  56,  pub-  make-up  editor,  Pittsburgh 
lie  relations  director  of  Stetson  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph ;  Feb.  20. 


.John  W.  Haigis  Sr.,  78, 
founder,  Greenfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  Recorder;  Feb.  13. 

*  *  * 

Sid  Feder,  50,  author,  former 
columnist  with  the  Victoria 
(Tex.)  Adi'ocate,  and  former 
.Associated  Press  correspondent; 
Feb.  22. 

*  *  * 

Timothy  J.  Moynahan  Jr., 
77,  retired  circulation  manager, 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  and  Bos¬ 
ton  Traveler;  Feb.  21. 


J.  Blan  ford  Taylor,  56,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  Stetson 
University,  De  Land,  Fla.;  Feb. 
16.  He  was  former  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Jou  mal,  and  former  city 
editor  of  the  old  Louisville  Her¬ 
ald-Post  and  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Journal. 

*  * 

Guy  H.  Dyer,  72,  retired  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  McCune 
(Kas.)  Herald;  Feb.  20. 

*  •  * 

George  W.  Kelley,  80,  for¬ 
mer  farm  editor  of  the  Albert 
Lea  (Minn.)  Daily  Tribune  and 
the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald; 
Feb.  19. 
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George  F.  Thayi^,  87,  former 
business  manager,  .Ma  rshalltown 
(Iowa)  Times-Repuhlican;  Feb 
19. 

•  •  ♦ 

John  S.  Ar.mstrong,  71, 
financial  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun  for  37  years;  Feb 
19. 

*  *  * 

Val  j.  Peter,  84,  publisher 
of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Daily 
Tribune,  a  German  language 
newspaper;  Nov.  19. 

• 

Roy  Robiohaud  Dies 

Toronto 

I  Roy  H.  Robichaud,  56,  na- 
I  tional  advertising  manager  of 
I  Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.,  died 
j  at  his  home  Feb.  13  after  a  heart 
attack.  He  had  been  in  news¬ 
paper  work  for  28  years,  start- 
'  ing  at  Vancouver  with  the 
former  News-Herald. 


First  4  Named 
To  Hall  of  Honor 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Four  Alabama  editors  and 
!  publishers  were  installed  in  the 
I  newly  created  newspaper  Hall 
!  of  Honor  during  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Alabama  Press  As- 
,  sociation  here  Feb.  4-6.  Those 
named  were: 

Howell  Hunter  Golson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wetumka  Herald 
;  until  his  death  in  1946; 

William  Wallace  Screws,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser  prior  to  his 
death  in  1913; 

Frazier  Titus  Raiford,  editor 
I  and  publisher  of  the  Selma 
:  ri'mes-JoMmal  who  died  in  1937; 

James  Bemey,  editor  of  the 
Greenville  Advocate  for  70 
years. 

Bronze  plaques  and  a  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  of  the  four 
men  will  be  placed  in  the  State 
Department  of  Archives  and 
History  where  the  Hall  of  Honor 
has  been  established. 

James  E.  Mills,  editor  of  the 
Birmingham  Post-Herald,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Press  Association,  with 
Harold  May,  Florence  Herald, 
first  vicepresident;  and  Glenn 
Stanley,  Greenville  .Advocate, 
second  vicepresident. 

Jones  Giles,  Tuscaloosa,  was 
re-elected  secretary  and  field 
manager. 
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Hoorah 


And  hoorah,  again. 

Now  we  —  The  Boston  Globe  —  have  a  bigger 
combined  daily  circulation  in  the  Boston  Trading 
Area  than  The  Boston  Herald-Traveler.  (We’re 
296,256,  says  the  9  30  59  ABC.  They’re  294,525.) 

And  more.  In  advertising  linage  over  the  past 
decade,  we’ve  gone  up  8,800,000  lines,  and  they’ve 
gone  up  460,000. 

That  means  we  are  the  growing-est,  bouncyest, 
most  full-of-beans  paper  in  a  town  that  knows  its 
beans.  Good?  Wonderful.  Exciting?  For  us.  Sur¬ 
prising?  Nope. 

Behind  the  growth  of  The  Globe  is  the  splendid 
new  plant  we  opened  two  years  ago  —  a  plant  with 
every  conceivable  mechanical  whatsit  for  putting 
out  a  better  paper  faster.  Behind  our  growth  is  our 
bright  new  format,  new  more  readable  type  faces, 
ROP  full  color  (and  color  in  editorial  features,  too), 
our  separate  pull-out  sports  section,  and  our  un¬ 
matched  women’s  section.  Plus  the  best  coverage 
in  all  New  England  of  world  news  (we’ve  eight 
wire  services,  for  one  example,  to  their  four).  Plus 
special  writers  in  special  fields. 

So.  Now,  more  than  ever,  when  you  think  of 
Boston,  think  of  its  Globe.  When  you  want  to  sell 


Bostonians,  sell  them  where  they  like  to  be  sold.  By 
the  way,  only  The  Globe  delivers  a  fresh  batch  of 
readers  to  you  twice  a  day.  Morning  and  evening 
editions  are  substantially  the  same,  only  the  hard 
news  changes. 

Hoorah. 


Morning  •  Elvening 
Sunday 


A  MilliOR  Market  Newspaper 
New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit 
Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 


Weather’s  Always  Bright 
Item  by  Arthur  Mometer 


By  James  W.  TrovitI 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

Try  to  visualize  a  single 
newsi)aper  column  set  in  8- 
point  type,  which  would  reach 
the  length  of  six  football  fields, 
plus  additional  space  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  37-yard  field  goal. 

This  long-distance  column  il¬ 
lustrates  the  total  yardage  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  front-page  feature 
written  by  Bart  Richards,  editor 
of  the  \ew  Citxtlc  Xi'wk,  almost 
daily  since  June,  1921. 

With  about  si.x  exceptions, 
“Arthur  Jlometer,”  a  catchy 
weather  feature  written  in  the 
form  of  a  prose  poem,  has  ap¬ 
peared  daily  on  the  first  page 
of  the  News  for  a  period  of 
38 years  .  .  .  and  it  is  still 
going  strong. 

One  edition  was  missed  the 
day  Mr.  Richards  accompanied 
a  posse  in  search  of  a  mur¬ 
derer;  another,  the  day  after  an 
automobile  accident,  and  an¬ 
other  when  he  went  to  bed  with 
the  gout.  Several  others  were 
missed  because  of  other  assign¬ 
ments  or  just  plain  forgetful¬ 
ness. 

Most  of  the  time,  Arthur 
Mometer  has  been  written  in  the 
News  office.  But,  over  the  years, 
Mr.  Richards  has  written  it 
wherever  he  happened  to  be 
when  the  deadline  arrived. 

The  feature  was  started  by 
Mr.  Richards  because  his  editor, 
George  W.  Conway,  wanted  a 
daily  temperature  report  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  different  wny.  Mr. 
Richards  was  asked  to  try  his 
hand  at  it,  and  the  result  was 
Arthur  Mometer. 

The  name  has  lost  much  of  its 
original  sparkle,  but  back  in 
1921  it  was  considered  in  the 
same  category  as  the  “jive”  talk 
of  today. 


A  favorite  gag  in  those  days 
went  something  like  this:  •  i.r 
thur  says  it’s  going  to  freeze  ^ 
tonight.”  Question:  “.4rthur 
who?”  Answer:  “Arthur  Mome¬ 
ter!” 

That’s  how  this  feature  got 
its  name. 

The  copy  fills  two  inches, 
single  column,  in  8-point  type 
and  is  illustrated  with  a  car- 
toon-tyi)e  cut  of  an  old  man. 

Mr.  Richards  figures  he  has 
written  11,000  “Arthurs”. 

He  writes  of  young  love  in 
the  spring,  the  smell  of  new- 
mown  hay,  pigs  knuckles  and 
sauerkraut,  the  latest  fashions 
for  women,  the  trials  of  a  foot¬ 
ball  coach  .  .  .  anything  down  to 
earth  which  will  amuse  the 
reader.  The  verse  always  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  day’s  tempera¬ 
ture. 

• 

Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Has  600  in  N.Y. 

The  New  York  Professional 
Chapter  (Deadline  Club)  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  jour¬ 
nalistic  fraternity,  attained  a 
membership  of  exactly  60(V  on 
Feb.  18  by  inducting  10  new 
meml)ers. 

The  chapter,  which  will  be 
host  Nov.  30-Dec.  3  to  the  1960 
national  SDX  convention,  is 
now  the  largest  of  the  53 
chapters  in  the  U.  S. 

New  members  initiated  were: 
Harry  V.  Coren,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Mirror  Maga¬ 
zine  (King  Features) ;  Orvdl  E. 
Dryfoos,  president.  New  York 
Timen;  George  Dugan,  religion 
editor.  New  York  Timefi;  Robert 
R.  Dwyer,  reporter,  New  York 
Newa;  Ted  Green,  columnist, 
Radio-Tele viaion  Daily;  Freder¬ 
ick  Mordaunt  Hall,  formerly 
Bell  Syndicate;  John  Luter,  edi¬ 
tor,  press  section,  Newsweek 
magazine;  Robert  W.  Price,  fi¬ 
nancial  news  editor,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  Stanley  H. 
Slom,  furniture  editor.  Home 
Furnishings  Daily;  Milton  L. 
Van  Slyck,  managing  editor, 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

• 

Harold  McNitt  Dies 

Cleveland 

Harold  A.  McNitt,  the  founder 
of  the  Central  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  syndicate,  died  Feb.  19 
at  his  home  in  suburban  Cleve¬ 
land  Heights.  He  was  75. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP  w  ■mmm 

4  By  Roy  H.  Coppenid 

i  Sex  Among  the  Pronouns 

3  Sex  rears  its  head,  though  not  very  interestingly,  in 
^  references  that  apply  to  t)oth  men  and  women:  “The 

ii  employee  can  appeal  to  the  state  if  he  or  she  ft'els 

1  that  he  or  .she  is  being  exploited.” 

^  He  or  she  here  is  not  only  clumsy  but  unnece.ssary. 
y  It  is  a  well-establisbed  convention  that  in  such  instances 
3  the  masculine  pronoun  (he)  is  taken  as  applying  to 
^  both  sexes.  The  plural  form  is  commonly  used,  and 

2  considered  acceptable,  in  speech,  but  is  hardly  suitable 

3  in  writing:  “Every  boy  and  girl  bad  their  own  cup.” 

J  His  is  preferable  here.  A  deep  thinker  once  invented 

a  bisexual  pronoun,  hir,  for  use  in  these  places,  but 
3  this  idea  went  over  like  the  legendary  lead  balloon. 

1  *  ♦  * 

^  “Jones  said  Smith  had  told  him  about  the  affair  and 
3  that  he  (Smith)  had  denied  taking  part  in  it.”  Here 
j  the  writer  has  decided  that  he  may  be  ambiguous.  So 
^  he  put  Smith  in  parentheses,  as  if  to  say,  “/  know  who 
3  I  mean,  but  I  must  give  the  dimwitted  reader  some  help.” 

3  But  he  (Smith)  is  editing  that  has  been  obtruded  on 
=1  the  reader.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  write  he  (Sntith) 

3  than  to  let  any  other  mistake,  together  with  its  cor- 
j  rection,  stand  in  print. 

zs  One  might  as  justifiably  write  “Schmidt  (no.  Smith).” 

J  The  writer  of  he  (Smith)  is  also  trying  to  indicate  that  | 
1  he  knows  better  than  to  commit  the  imaginary  sin  of  | 

3  simply  repeating  the  name,  so  instead  he  commits  the 

4  folly  of  he  (Smith).  To  go  back  to  the  full  example, 

3  sensibly  amended:  “Jones  said  Smith  had  told  him 
J  about  the  affair  and  that  Smith  had  denied  taking 

5  part  in  it.” 
m 

I  The  Taming  of  the  Gerund 

%  A  maladroit  construction  comes  of  using  a  gerund 
1  with  the  before  it  and  of  after  it,  on  the  model  of  The 
5  Taming  of  the  Shrew  and  The  Shooting  of  Dan  McGrew. 
u  In  these  instances,  of  course,  it  accomplishes  what  is 
3  desired;  namely,  setting  the  gerunds  (tanning  and  shoot- 
J  ing)  in  the  forefront. 

g  “Stevens  repeated  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
%  filing  of  the  charges  was  his.”  In  this  and  other  ex- 
m  amples  that  will  be  held  up  for  criticism,  it  is  recom- 
J  mended  that  the  and  of  be  left  out,  making  the  suc- 
3  ceeding  element  the  object  of  the  gerund:  the  responsi- 
j  hility  for  filing  the  charges.  As  Perrin  notes,  “This 
S  emphasizes  the  verbal  phase  of  the  word  and  makes 
j  for  economy  and  force.” 

J  “Officials  plan  to  save  considerable  time  in  the  con- 
g  ducting  of  the  charity  drive.”  in  conducting. 
a  “The  contract  calls  for  the  spending  of  $100,000.”  for 
S  spending. 

g  “He  proposed  psychological  tests  for  the  screening 
g  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood.”  Some  examples  of  this 
S  practice  are  more  objectionable  than  others,  and  this  is 
B  one  of  them.  Even  after  making  it  for  .screening,  we 
S  would  have  two  /or-phrases  in  succession ;  tests  to  screen 
g  candidates  is  smoother. 

1  “Improvement  in  the  gathering  of  and  reporting  on 
8  such  data  is  needed.”  Intolerably  involved;  improvement 
=  in  gathering  and  reporting  on. 

3  “The  proposal  calls  for  the  setting  up  of  a  joint 
»  staff.”  Up  and  of  are  hideous  side  by  side;  Calls  for 
I  setting  up.  And  the  worst  has  been  saved  for  the  last: 

S  “The  kids  made  their  own  caps  out  of  box-tops,  and 
S  cheesecloth  served  for  the  holding  on  of  the  caps.”  and 
g  cheesecloth  held  them  on;  or  and  used  cheesecloth  to 
3  hold  them  on. 
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Yes,  it’s  a  mighty 
^Jsolid  trend 
to  the  “morning” 


You  name  the  category.  Take  a  look  at  the  comparative  linage  figures  for 
the  past  lo  years,  5  years,  one  year . . .  and  almost  without  exception,  you 
get  the  same  story  in  solid  Cincinnati.  Solid  trend  to  the  morning.  Solid 
trend  to  the  morning  Enquirer.  Solid  trend  to  this  great  and  growing 
newspaper  that  reaches  and  influences  the  solid  market-that-matters  in  this 
important  metropolitan  area.  More  specifically,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
is  delivered  to  the  households  with  higher  median  incomes  . . .  the  larger, 
younger,  nced-and-spend-morc  families.  Many  more  solid  and  specific 
facts  in  the  latest  Top  Ten  Brands  survey.  Write  The  Enquirer’s  Research 
Department  for  your  copy. 


Solid  Cincinnati 
reads  the 
Cincinnati 
Enquirer 


RtprutnUd  by  Moloney,  Regan  Schmill,  Ine, 


Americans’  Scandinavian  Paper  Grows 


A  picturesque  18th  Century 
building  located  in  the  old  part 
of  Copenhagen  houses  an  un¬ 
usual  weekly  newspaper  —  an 
English  -  language  newspaper 
covering  all  of  Scandinavia. 

The  Scnruliruivuin  Times  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  Denmark,  Nor¬ 
way,  Sweden,  Finland  and  Ice¬ 
land.  Flexible  coverage  in  cur¬ 
rent  events,  business  and  com¬ 
merce,  culture  and  entertain¬ 
ment  has  resulted  in  widespread 
reader  response. 

Founded  in  June  1958  (circ: 
7000)  TST  is  the  “brainchild” 
of  two  American  ex-naval  offi¬ 
cers,  Daniel  Michelson  and  Noel 
Fox.  Both  are  New  Yorkers  who 
met  while  sen  ing  in  the  Korean 
conflict. 

Here  on  a  business  visit  this 
week,  Mr.  Fox  said  this  paper 
has  almost  tripled  its  circula¬ 
tion  in  less  than  two  years.  It 
is  reaching  20,000. 

Michelson  toured  several 
countries,  settled  a  while  in 
Denmark,  where  he  attended  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  af¬ 
terwards  traveled  to  Spain, 
tried  his  hand  at  bull-fighting, 
and  wound  up  making  English- 
language  broadcasts  for  a  radio 
station  there.  Eventually,  Fox 
turned  up  in  Spain — and  the 
partnership  was  bom. 


But  the  two  were  dead-set  on 
their  idea:  They  were  going  to 
create  a  newspai>er  that  unified 
Scandinavia,  and  a  few  “tech¬ 
nical”  problems  weren’t  going  to 
stand  in  their  way. 

The  partners  forged  ahead. 
They  rented  out  a  tiny  cubicle 
that  sen’ed  as  the  first  office  of 
the  Scandinavian  Times.  They 
had  stationary  printed,  wrote  a 
“thousand”  letters,  requesting 
information,  advice,  news  mate¬ 
rial;  they  sold  advertising, 
rented  typewriters,  installed  a 
telephone,  hired  a  secretarj',  and 
worked  ’round  the  clock. 

They  decide<l  to  print  TST  on 
a  rotary  press.  lengthy  .search 
led  them  finally  to  the  right 
place  for  the  job:  the  Danish 
newspaper  Information  which 
had  been  the  spokesman  for  the 
Danish  underground  movement 
during  World  War  II. 

Firsl  I^^ue  in  1938 

On  June  27,  1958,  the  first 
edition  of  TST  rolled  off  the 
presses. 

American  Ambassador  V^al 
Peterson  commented: 

“In  my  opinion  this  enter¬ 


prise  can  be  a  valuable  service 
to  our  countrymen  away  from 
home,  and  it  might  well  become 
a  continuing  link  of  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  United  States 
and  northern  European  peo¬ 
ples.” 

And  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Denmark  H.  C.  Hansen  stated: 

“It’s  a  good  idea,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  the  foreigners  who 
visit  Denmark  get  a  newspaper 
of  their  own — at  any  rate  all 
those  who  understand  English.” 

Today,  the  Scandinavian 
Times  has  a  readership  on  five 
continents.  Mr.  Fox  said  it  is 
sold  in  newsstands,  distributed 
on  airplanes,  and  ships.  It  can 
be  found  in  hotels,  in  travel  bu¬ 
reaus,  and  in  embassies.  It  has 
many  ijrominent  sub.scril)ers — 
leaders  in  industry,  agriculture 
and  retailing  fields.  Through  its 
export  program,  comjtanies  in 
Scandinavia  also  buy  subscrip¬ 
tions,  to  send  to  branches 
arountl  the  world. 

Newest  venture  has  been  the 
distribution  of  the  paper  to 
Scandinavia’s  students  as  an 
English-language  and  current 
events  aid. 


A  Spark  of  Caro 

Lovisville,  Ky. 

Kentucky  newsmen  recently 
received  a  dressing  down  from 
Governor  Bert  Combs, 

Speaking  to  the  Louisville 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  ^ 
called  newsmen  “cynical,  skepti- 
cal,  and  disillusioned.”  But  he 
wondered  whether  the  cynicism 
was  a  cover  to  hide  “a  true 
face.” 

“Beneath  that  veneer  of  cyni¬ 
cism  .  .  .  you  do  hav<'  a  spark  of 
warmth  and  care  for  your  fellow 
man,”  he  said. 

Speaking  facetiously.  Govern¬ 
or  Combs  said: 

“I  wonder  why  all  people  who 
know  how  to  run  the  govern¬ 
ment  so  well  go  into  the  news¬ 
paper  business.” 

• 

Suiithuin  Dirertiir 

Toronto 

T.  E.  Nichols,  vice‘president 
and  publisher  of  the  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the 
Southam  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  suc¬ 
ceeding  F.  I.  Kerr,  who  recently 
retired  after  31  years  as  a 
director. 


25  Inland  Papers  Cited  On  Makeup 


Strange  Adventure 

Somehow  the  idea  of  publish¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  was  given 
precedence  over  other  ideas.  It 
was  a  strange  adventure  from 
the  beginning,  Mr.  Fox  related. 
There  was  the  language  barrier 
to  overcome,  and  technical  dif¬ 
ficulties  (such  as  printers  who 
used  millimeters  instead  of 
inches),  work  permits  were 
needed,  business  contacts  had  to 
be  built  up  from  nothing,  ad¬ 
vertising  sold  to  sceptical  busi¬ 
nessmen;  not  to  mention  sub¬ 
scriptions,  distribution,  and  the 
hundred  and  one  other  details 
that  are  encountered  when 
starting  a  newspaper. 


Keep  looking 


to  GOSS 


Chicago 

Awards  for  typography  were 
presented  to  25  Midwest  daily 
newspapers  at  the  75th  anni¬ 
versary  meeting  of  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  this  week. 

Dr.  Albert  A.  Sutton,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  graphic  arts  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  sponsors  the  con¬ 
test,  presented  awrards  to  the 
following: 

Class  A  (flat-bed  presses)  : 
first,  Weenali-Menaslia  (Wis.) 
Twin  City  News-Record ;  second, 
Watertown  (Wis.)  Times;  third, 
Webster  City  (la.)  Freeman- 
Journal;  honorable  mentions. 
Portage  (Wis.)  Register  and 
Estherville  (la.)  News. 

Class  B  (under  10,000) :  first. 
Iron  Mountain  (Mich.)  News; 
second,  Dixon  (Ill.)  Telegraph; 
third,  Ashland  (O.)  Times-Ga- 
zette;  honorable  mentions, 
Stevens  Point  (Wis.)  Journal 
•and  Grand  Haven  (Mich.)  Trib¬ 
une. 

Class  C  (10,000  to  25,000): 
first,  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post- 
ulletin;  secoond,  LaSalle  (Ill.) 
News-Tribune;  third,  Michigan 
City  (Ind.)  News-Dispatch; 
honorable  mentions,  Kenosha 
(Wis.)  News  and  Marion  (Ind.) 
Chronicle. 

Class  D  (25,000  to  75,000): 
first,  Davenport  (la.)  Democrat ; 
second,  Canton  (O.)  Repository ; 
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Winner  in  Class  D  in  the  Inland 
Typography  competition,  the 
Davenport  Democrat  was  cited  by 
the  judges  as  a  "pacemaker"  in 
makeup  techniques. 

third,  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Journal; 
honorable  mentions,  Racine 
(Wis.)  Journal-Times  and  Pon¬ 
tiac  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 

Class  E  (over  75,000) :  first, 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News; 
second,  .Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star;  third,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal;  honorable  mentions, 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune  and  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 

Cite  Davenport  Democrat 

Judges  were  Carl  J.  Nelson, 
president,  Carl  J.  Nelson  Re¬ 


search,  Inc.;  Robert  W.  Jack- 
son,  production  manager,  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.;  and  John 
H.  Colburn,  managing  editor, 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Di*- 
patch.  Speaking  for  the  judgei, 
Mr.  Colburn  said: 

“To  editors  and  publisher! 
looking  for  a  pace-maker  in  the 
field  of  typographical  variety- 
one  that  reflects  imagination, 
a  creative  eye  and  editorial 
planning  —  the  judges  suggeit 
that  study  be  given  the  tee 
niques  of  the  Davenport  (la.) 
Morning  Democrat.” 

• 

Electricians  Win 
$13  in  Arbitration 

A  four-step  wage  increase 
amounting  to  $13  in  a  27-month 
contract  which  runs  to  March 
7,  1961,  was  granted  in  an  arbi¬ 
tration  award  recently  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Elee 
trical  Workers  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  on  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers. 

The  initial  $4  raise  is  retro¬ 
active  to  Dec.  8,  1958.  Three 
$3  raises  were  made  effective 
March  8,  1959;  Dec.  8,  1959; 
and  March  8,  1960. 

The  arbitrator  also  gave  s 
“compassionate  leave”  clause 
which  allows  three  days  off, 
without  loss  of  pay,  in  the  event 
of  death  in  the  immediate  fami¬ 
ly  of  a  situation  holder. 
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What  nature-made 


western  market  of  over  a 


MILLION  people  with  over 


TWO  BILLION  dollars  to 


spend  Is  hidden  in  the 


metro  data? 


SPOKANE 

market 


times  as  big  as 


In  Consumer  Spendable  Income 


IN  RETAIL  SALES 


METROPOLITAN  SPOKANE 


286 J  00 


$541,034 


$342,344 


679,600 


$1,250,602 


$793,504, 


TOTAL  SPOKANE  MARKET 


1,150,500 


$2,009,334 


$1,348,779 


and  only  ONE  newspaper  buy  covers  it  all! 


Nature  made  the  Spokane  Market,  putting  mountains  around  ropolitan  daily  coverage  of  this  entire  market.  The  Spokes- 
□n  integrated  36-county  area  in  4  states.  Spokane  is  the  only  man-Review  and  Spokane  Doily  Chronicle  are  home-carrier 
metropolitan  center  serving  this  market  of  more  than  a  million  delivered  to  9  out  of  10  metropolitan  Spokane  families,  7  out 
people  who  spend  more  than  $1  billion  annually  for  retail  of  10  in  the  R.T.Z.  and  approximately  5  out  of  10  in  the 
products.  Spokane's  1 -newspaper  buy  provides  the  only  met-  Million-Billion  Total  Spokane  Market. 


*A.B.C.  Retail  Tradinic  Zone  embraces  17  complete  counties  and  parts  of  7  others. 
I3ata  herein  are  totals  for  24  complete  counties. 


Spokane  is  a  BURGOYNE  Grocery  and  Drug  Test  City 
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CIRCULATION 

Colvey  to  Keynote 
Wisconsin  Seminar 


Madison,  Wis. 

Louis  T.  Colvey,  president  of 
the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  will  key¬ 
note  the  circulation  seminar  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Journalism  Institutes,  May  6-7. 

Mr.  Colvey,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Montreal  Gazette, 
will  speak  on  “Circulation  Looks 
Ahead,”  theme  of  the  seminar, 
it  was  announced  by  Prof.  Frank 
Thayer,  of  the  UW  School  of 
Journalism. 

George  A.  Brandenburg,  Mid¬ 
west  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  will  speak  on  “Is  Circu¬ 
lation  Keeping  Pace  with  op- 
lation  Growth?”  Robert  Flahive, 
coordinator  in  public  relations 
for  Milwaukee  public  schools, 
will  discuss  “The  Use  of  the 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom.” 

Lawrence  Hamilton,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  will  talk  on  “Circulation 
Problems  in  Low-Income  Areas 
and  Their  Solutions.”  Willard 
Horsman,  circulation  manager, 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph, 


will  speak  on  “Increasing  Circu¬ 
lation  Rates  Painlessly.” 

Arnold  V.  Lund,  Dixon,  Ill., 
vice  president  of  the  Shaw 
Newspapers,  will  discuss  “Rela¬ 
tions  of  Circulation  to  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Other  Departments.” 
Ernest  Powell,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  will  talk  on  “Decentraliza¬ 
tion  and  Possibility  of  Improv¬ 
ing  Economy  and  Efficiency  in 
Circulation  Management.” 

Taking  part  in  a  panel  on 
personnel  problems  will  be  Ted 
Dost,  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
Gazette,  moderator;  Ed  Keefe, 
circulation  manager,  LaCrosse, 
(Wis.)  Tribune;  Harold  A. 
Schwartz,  assistant  state  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal;  and  Prof. 
George  B.  Strother,  UW  School 
of  Commerce. 

A  panel  on  promotion  prob¬ 
lems  will  include  Lee  Messinger, 
circulation  manager,  Kankakee 
(Ill.)  Journal,  moderator;  Wil¬ 
liam  Klusmeier,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Newspapers;  Anthony  Marcin, 


E&P  is  not  a  cure-all — but  the  pressure  of  business 
can  be  relieved  with  a  subscription  prescription. 
Trip  up  Old  Man  Worry  by  Subscribing  NOW! 


Name  . 

Address  . 

City . , . Zone  ....  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 

$6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 


manager,  information  division, 
promotion  department,  Chicago 
Tribune;  and  Robert  W.  Taylor, 
Flint,  (Mich.)  Journal. 

• 

SUNDAYS  ON  SATURDAY 

The  Los  .Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times,  which  has  placed  its  Sun¬ 
day  edition  on  sale  Saturday 
mornings  for  a  number  of  years, 
reports  there  has  been  a  gradual 
shift  in  newsstand  sales  from 
late  Saturday  and  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  to  an  increased  sale  of  the 
early  Saturday  edition. 

“At  the  present  time,  ap¬ 
proximately  one  half  of  our  to¬ 
tal  newsstand  copies,  for  both 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  first  Saturday 
edition  which  is  on  sale  at  8 
a.m.,  Saturday,”  says  John  B. 
Popham,  Times  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

«  «  « 

PUBLISHER  PANEL 

A  publishers’  panel,  discuss¬ 
ing  circulation  from  their  point 
of  view,  will  be  featured  at  the 
Sunday  afternoon  session  of  the 
Midwest  Circulation  Managers 
Association  meeting  at  the 
Muehlebach  Hotel,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  March  12-14,  according  to 
Dale  Kelly,  Midwest  president. 

Panelists  will  include  Henry 
Jameson,  .Abilene  (Kans.)  Re- 
flector-Chronicle ;  C.  L.  Blanton, 
Sikeston  (Mo.)  Standard;  J.  L. 
Jennings,  Bartlesville  (Okla.) 
Enterprise;  and  Walter  White, 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star. 

A  move  that  many  afternoon 
papers  are  now  considering — 
that  of  dropping  their  Saturday 
evening  paper  —  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  one  who  has  done  just 
that,  Claude  Stutzman,  Kansas 
City  (Kans.)  Kansan. 

«  *  « 

LABOR  PARLEY 

The  61st  annual  convention 
of  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association  will  begin 
in  Montreal  with  a  one-day  la¬ 
bor  conference,  June  27,  with 
Tom  Adams,  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Leader-Herald,  as  moderator. 

ICMA  convention  sessions 
will  be  held  in  the  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hotel,  June  27-30,  with 
Lewis  Louthood,  local  chairman 
of  entertainment,  working  close¬ 
ly  with  ICMA  President  Louis 
T.  Colvey,  Montreal  (Que.) 
Gazette. 

*  •  * 

PERSONAL  MENTION 

Don  Wood,  formerly  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Call-Bulletin 
— to  circulation  manager,  Berke¬ 
ley  (Calif.)  Gazette. 

*  *  « 

Don  M.  Wilson,  formerly 
with  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
News  —  to  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Examiner.  Francis  DeMarco, 

EDITOR  9i  PUE 


Antioch  (Calif.)  Ledger  _  to 

suburban  supervisor,  Examiner. 

•  *  * 

Frank  Whipple,  formerly, 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen  —  to 
circulation  manager,  Schenet- 
tady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Richard  Wilson. 

*  *  * 

George  Laas,  formerly  with 
San  .Antonio  (Tex.)  Light  —  to 
assistant  circulation  director, 
Honolulu  (Haw.)  Advertiser, 

• 

Net  Loss  of  Four 
Dailies  in  1959 

Chicago 

Fourteen  newspapers  became 
dailies  in  IDfjQ  in  the  U.  S.  while 
18  suspended  daily  publication 
for  a  net  loss  of  four,  according 
to  the  year-end  bulletin  of  the 
ANPA  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  18  suspensions  were 
broken  down  as  follows:  out¬ 
right  suspension,  8;  merged  with 
another  paper  and  dropped,  8; 
went  from  daily  to  weekly  or 
semi-weekly  publication,  4. 

Following  are  the  14  new 
dailies  and  date  of  first  issue: 
Paragould  (Ark.)  Big 

Picture  . (2-5-59) 

Barstow  (Calif.)  Desert 

Dispatch  . (9-30-59) 

Indio  (Calif.)  News  . .  (9-14-59) 
Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Reg¬ 
ister  (Morn.)  . (11-1-59) 

Santa  Clara  (Calif.) 

Journal  . (10-28-59) 

Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun- 

Tatler  . (3-2-59) 

LeMars  (Iowa) 

Sentinel  . (9-14-59) 

Red  Bank  (N.  J.) 

Register  . (9-1-59) 

Grants  (N.  M.) 

Beacon  . (3-31-59) 

San  Juan  (Puerto  Rico) 

Star — English  lan¬ 
guage  . (11-2-59) 

Pasadena  (Texas) 

Citizen  . (10-1-59) 

Tahoe  (Calif.)  Sierra 

Tribune  . (11-69) 

Burley  (Idaho)  Herald- 

Bulletin  . (9-30-59) 

Sparks  (Nev.) 

Tribune  . (10-59) 

• 

2  Newspapers  Elected 
To  ABC  Membership 

Chicago 

The  Junction  City  (Kans.) 
Daily  Union  and  the  New  York 
Village  Voice  have  been  elected 
to  membership  in  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Weekly  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives,  Inc.,  New  York,  new 
associate  member,  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  ABC  affairs  by 
Warren  E.  Grieb,  WNR’s  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  assistant 
secretary. 
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TTS-equipped 
high-speed 
linecasting  machine; 

600  OR  MORE 
LINES  PER  HOUR 


Manual 
Linecasting: 
210  LINES 
PER  HOUR 


with  TTS® 


UP.. .UP.. .UP... 

GOES  LINECASTING 
MACHINE  OUTPUT 

WITH  TELETYPESETTER 


These  columns  of  type  tell  a  tre¬ 
mendous  story  of  savings.  Each 
of  the  columns  takes  the  same 
length  of  time  to  set,  but  note  the 
increased  production  from  TTS- 
equipped  linecasters.  TTS  oper¬ 
ates  your  Intertypes  or  Linotypes 
at  the  peak  of  their  rated  capaci¬ 
ties— continuously,  automatically. 

Get  all  the  money-saving  facts 
now.  Write  for  informative,  illus¬ 
trated  24-page  booklet  “More 
Type  in  Less  Time”— today! 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipmant,  Dapt.  FQE-15 
Fairchild  Oriva,  Ptainviaw.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


DMtion  of  Fairchild  Comoro  ond  Intirumonl  Corp. 


Company 


Straat 


Dblrkl  OfNca*:  Eottciiaatar,  N.  Y.;  Atlaala,  Oo. 
Chicago,  III.;  Loc  Angalac,  Calif.;  Terenlo,  Out. 
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SKILLED  EMPLOYEES,  Tom  McKennon  (left)  and  Bob  Townsend,  perform  final  test  of  Centralized  Automatic  Message 
equipment.  It  will  soon  be  installed  in  a  Bell  telephone  company  central  office,  helping  bring  its  customers  Direct  Distance  Dialing-  Ot* 
major  products  manufactured  by  the  Kearny  Works  include  telephone  cable,  undersea  cable  amplifiers,  switchboards  and  radio  relay 


KEARNY,  N.  J. 


Just  across  the  Hudson  River  from  New  York  City ...  in  the  heart  of  one  of 
New  Jersey's  mighty  industrial  centers...  Western  Electric's  Kearny  Works  plays 
an  important  role  in  the  manufacture  of  telephone  products  for  the  Bell  System. 


The  more  than  17,000  employees  of  Western  Electric’s 
Kearny  Works  consist  mostly  of  “commuters”  who  come  by 
bus,  train,  tube  and  car . . .  some  arriving  via  the  historic 
waterside  approach  known  as  The  Old  Plank  Road. 

Their  main  job  at  this  major  manufacturing  plant  is  to 
help  make  telephone  products  like  cable,  switchboards  and 
dial  switching  equipment.  Their  success  is  best  measured 
by  the  years  of  trouble-free  service  these  products  have 
given  to  Bell  telephone  customers. 

Sharing  in  this  job— and  in  its  success— are  2500  New  Jer¬ 
sey  companies  which  annually  provide  Western  Electric 
with  $83  million  worth  of  supplies  and  materials. 

But  our  employees  and  our  suppliers  share  in  more  than 
our  job  for  tbe  Bell  System.  Their  paychecks  help  support 
local  merchants  . . .  they  contribute  substantially  to  state 
and  local  taxes . . .  and  they  lend  vital  support  to  a  myriad 
of  community  activities.  In  fact,  they  do  all  the  things  that 
come  naturally  to  a  good  neighbor. 


MANUFACTURING  AND  SUPPIY  UNIT  OF  THE  Bill  SYSTEM 


BLOOD  BANK  at  Kearny  Works  is  among  the 
nation’s  largest.  Every  year  thousands  ol  Western 
Electric  employees  donate  to  local  blood  hanks. 
Thousands  more  show  their  community  spirit  by 
enthusiastically  supporting  many  civic  activities. 


EDITOR  Eugene  Farrell  of  The  Jersey  Journal  in 
nearby  Jersey  City  sums  up  Western  Electric’s  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  area:  “Tne  Kearny  Works  is  the 
kind  of  solid,  steady  industrial  neighbor  we  like. 
And  its  people  are  among  our  best  citizens.” 


Betides  Kearny,  Western  Electric  hat  manufacturing 
plants  in  24  other  cities  where  we  also  make  hundreds 
of  different  telephone  products  for  the  Bell  System.  In 
1959  we  bought  over  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  raw 
materials,  products  and  services  from  our  more  than 
35,000  suppliers  in  every  state,  90%  of  them  "small 
butinettet."  The  things  we  make  and  buy  are  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Bell  telephone  companies  through  Western 
Electric  distribution  centers  in  32  different  cities. 


BEAUTY  QUEEN,  Marilyn  Eley,  of  the  Kearny  Works,  met  her 
State  Senator,  Donal  C.  Fox,  in  a  visit  to  the  New  Jersey  Capi¬ 
tol  in  Trenton.  Later,  Marilyn  addressed  both  the  Senate  and 
the  State  Assembly,  expressing  the  appreciation  of  her  fellow 
employees  for  the  state  s  enviable  record  of  good  government. 


W.  E.  BUYER,  Dirk  Van  Gelder  (left),  discusses 
design  of  a  sulx.-ontracted  part  with  Kearny  sup¬ 
plier,  Walter  Pabst,  President  and  Founder  of  the 
Pabst  Engineering  Equipment  Co.  Mr.  Pabst  has  been 
doing  business  with  the  Kearny  Works  for  27  years. 
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FAIRCHILD 


news 


MtiN’S  WEAR  Magazine  has  just 
introduced  a  new,  exclusive  feature 
in  its  pages — a  monthly  briefing  on 
up-to-date  business  and  financial 
information  which  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  for  men’s  wear  retailers  by 
the  J.  K.  Lasser  Tax  Institute.  This 
digest  report  is  designe<l  to  keep 
merchants  abreast  of  pertinent  de¬ 
velopments  affecting  their  personal 
as  well  as  business  financial  plan¬ 
ning. 


Vera  Berry  Hahn,  fashion  editor 
of  HOME  FORNISHI.NGS  DAILY, 
has  been  named  as  a  member  of 
the  Plastics  Industry  Advisory 
Committee,  which  is  planning  a 
small  “Plastics  Exhibition”  for  the 
Lnited  States  Information  Agency. 
The  exhibition  is  sc’heduled  to 
travel  throughout  the  IIS.SR. 


Marvin  Dobrow,  who  has  been  Di¬ 
rectory  sales  representative  in  the 
New  England  office  of  Fairchild 
Publications,  has  been  transferred 
to  New  York  headquarters  where 
he  will  serve  as  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Directory  Division.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  Fairchild,  Mr.  Dobrow 
was  assistant  buyer  of  Ijoys’  wear 
and  sporting  goods  for  Raymond’s, 
Boston. 


MEN'S  WEAR  Magazine  last 
month  was  awarded  a  certificate  of 
special  merit  by  the  New  York  Em¬ 
ploying  Printers  Assn,  as  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  printing  dis¬ 
played  at  the  18th  Exhibition  of 
Printing  at  the  Hotel  Commodore, 
■New  York. 


On  Feb.  29,  HOME  FliRNISH- 
INGS  DAILY  will  publish  its 
'iemi-annual  "Trends”  supplement. 
This  spe<-ial  "Spring”  section  will 
contain  a  complete  summation  of 
the  latest  home  furnishings  seen 
at  the  winter  markets.  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAlLY’s  fashion 
staff  analyzes  the  latest  trends  in 
ternrs  of  basic  style  developments 
and  selling  features,  giving  dealers 
information  “how  to  sell  what  you 
saw,  and  bought,  at  the  markets.” 


7  East  nth  St.,  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 


Newton  Names  SDX 
Committee  Heatis 


Chicago 

Fifteen  committee  chairmen, 
a  historian  and  three  under¬ 
graduate  representatives  to  the 
Executive  Council  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  V.  M.  Newton  Jr., 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
and  managing  editor  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  to  carry 
on  major  activities  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity  during  1960. 

Victor  E.  Bluedorn,  SDX  ex¬ 
ecutive  director,  was  named  his¬ 
torian.  Undergraduate  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  Council  are 
Carroll  Kraus,  University  of 
Nebraska;  Hal  Bock,  New  York 
University;  and  William  M. 
Duncan,  Oklahoma  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 


personal 


W.  T.  M.  Grigg,  science  spe¬ 
cialist  for  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dinpatch — to  .staff-writer 
Science  Service,  Washington, 
I).  C. 


Robert  T.  Killman,  Jr.,  po¬ 
litical  reporter,  Boxton  (Mass.) 
Herald — to  director  of  promo¬ 
tion  and  publicity.  New  England 
Hotel  Association. 


1 5  ('.umniitlee  ('Jiuirnien 


The  15  committee  chairmen 


Paul  R.  Stevens,  former 
Boxton  (Mass.)  Poxt  reporter 
and  medical  writer — to  public 
relations  director  of  the  Howard 
Whitmore,  Jr.,  for  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  campaign. 


are: 

Ethics  Code:  William  Small,  news  di¬ 
rector,  Station  WH.AS,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Fellows  Nominating:  James  A.  Byron, 
news  directcr,  WB.\P  .\M-TV,  Ft 
Worth,  Tex. 

Freedom  of  Information:  V.  M.  New 
ton,  Jr.,  managing  editor,  Tampa  (Fla.] 
T  ribune. 

Historic  Sites  Cremony:  R.  K  .T.  Lar 
son,  associate  public  service  editor.  Nor 
folk  (Va.)  yirginian  Pilot. 

Historic  Sites  Nominating:  Richard  H 
Leonard,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

Honor  Awards:  Bernard  Kilgore,  presi 
dent,  IVall  Street  Journal,  New  York 

Intcrnaticnal  Expansion:  Leland  M 
Hawes,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 

National  By-Laws:  Robert  J.  Cavag 
naro,  general  executive,  -Associated  Press, 
S.an  Fr.ancisco,  Calif. 


Jambs  J.  Packman — to  editor 
Saw  Francisco  (Calif.)  Prop- 


Henry  Reuther  —  to  state 
editor.  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  In¬ 
telligencer. 


Dennis  Royle  of  AP's  London  tttll 
pauses  durin9  the  Billy  Grtliam 
tour  to  admire  the  ear  decoration 
of  a  native  in  the  Nigeria  busli 
country. 


WILLARD  E.  SMITH,  head  Ot  Sueceeils  Father  As 

the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journals  ¥>  i_f  i 

Madison  bureau  —  retired.  Tacoma  Publisher 


(Convention  ('hairnien 


I  National  Convention:  Kenneth  M. 

I  Baker,  public  relations  adviser,  Olin 
Mathieson,  New  York;  viceebairman, 
Joseph  L.  Oppenheimer.  public  relations, 
A.  A.  Schecter,  New  York. 

Nominating:  Sol  Taishoff,  editor  and 
publisher.  Broadcasting  magazine,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Professional  Chapter  Program:  Ed 
Thomas,  public  information  manager. 
Southern  Bell  Tel.  &  Tel.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Public  Relations:  Howard  (Wad) 
Allen,  PR  director,  Johns-Mansville,  New 
Y  ork 

Research:  Sidney  Goldish,  research  di¬ 
rector,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tdibunc. 

Undergraduate  Chapter  Program:  H. 
Eugene  Goodwin,  director,  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  Penn  State,  University  Park,  Pa. 

Ways  and  Means:  G.  Marvin  Shutt, 
secretary,  National  SiKirting  Goeds  Assn., 
I'liicago. 


William  R.  Bechtel — succeeds  Tacoma  Wazh. 

Mr.  Smith.  Carl  A.  Eifert,  Elbert  Baker  II  has  been 
state  desk  reporter  at  the  Mil-  named  publisher  of  the  Tacma 
waukee  office  transferred  to  Jifrwx  Tribune  to  succeed  his 
Madison.  ^  ^  father,  Frank  S.  Baker,  who 

died  Jan.  31.  His  brother-in-law, 
Neil  Morgan,  “Crosstown”  George  F.  Russell,  who  has  been 
columnist.  Sun  Diego  (Calif.)  business  manager  of  the  paper, 
Evening  Tribune— named  Out-  has  been  designated  general 
standing  Young  Man  of  1959  nianager.  J.  Ernest  Knight  (»n- 
by  the  San  Diego  Junior  Cham-  tinues  as  editor, 
her  of  Commerce.  • 

*  *  *  Eric  Frankland,  formerly 

John  A.  Hall,  managing  edi-  with  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
tor,  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post-  Union  Leader  rewrite  desk,  and 
Jourwil — honored  by  national,  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Mon- 
state  and  Town  of  Ellicott  Re-  ing  Star  city  desk — to  Boston 
publicans  for  29  years  of  service  (Mass.)  Traveler  copy  desk, 
on  Ellicott  Board  of  Appeals  and  *  *  * 

Planning  Board.  Bill  Williams,  featurewriter 


SUPERMARKET  NEWS  is  the 
only  major  food  industry  trade 
publication  to  increase  advertising 
space  sales  in  1959;  222  more 
pages  were  sold  last  year  than  in 
1958. 


William  C.  Shores,  public 
relations  department,  General 
Telephone  Co.  of  Indiana — to 
sports  desk,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Times. 


N.Y.  Guilfl  Elects 
Moberley  President 


Bill  Williams,  featurewriter 
and  columnist,  Gastonia  (N.  C.) 
Gazette — to  associate  editor. 


[oberley  President  John  Esslinger  —  to  Char- 

..  lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  copy 

Leeds  Moberley,  rewrite  man  ,  , 

V  desk.  Sally  Robinson,  Observer 

the  New  York  News,  was  ,  ,  Jaj, 

women  s  department  copy  ae« 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 


James  J.  Stewart  Jr.,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hartford  Chapter, 
Navy  League. 


elected  president  of  the  News-  _  ^  department, 

paper  Guild  of  New  York,  Feb.  Charlotte. 


15.  He  succeeds  Joseph  B.  Kom- 


Don  Grooms,  reporter, 


Glenn  E.  Miller,  assistant 
city  editor,  Madison  Wisconsin 
State  Journal — to  city  editor. 


Doily  Nows  Rocord,  Supormarkot  Nowt, 
Womon'i  Woor  Doily,  Eloctronie  Now*, 
Homo  Furnishing*  Doily,  Diroctorio*, 
Mon'*  Woor,  Footwoor  Now*,  Books. 


Russell  Faist,  formerly  with 
the  old  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News 
— ^to  city  desk,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Catbol ic  Un i verse- Bullc tin . 


mer,  of  Standard  and  Poors,  (N.  C.)  Mountan- 

Mr.  Moberley  is  a  former  ^cr— to  city  desk,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
president  of  the  News  unit.  Times-Herald. 

Others  elected  to  fill  vacancies  *  *  * 

were:  Wilfred  Alexander,  Mir-  Cecile  H.  Viets,  Poseyvilh 
ror,  third  vicepresident;  Wayne  (Ind.)  News  and  EvansvHh 
Phillips,  Times;  Arthur  Rosen-  (Ind.)  Courier-Press — to  tele 
stock,  Post;  and  Frank  Mac-  graph  editor,  Jacksonville 
Master,  Long  Island  Press,  ex-  (N.  C.)  News.  Bob  Weirich— 
ecutive  board.  Mr.  Rosenstock  from  sports  to  news  desk,  News, 
is  president  of  the  American  Edgar  E.  Long,  out  of  Marines 
New.spaper  Guild.  — to  sports  desk,  News. 
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nention 


Charlds  M.  Johnson,  form- 
eriy  with  tlie  Durham  (N.  C.) 
ilominif  Herald  city  desk — to 
city  desk,  Lenoir  (N.  C.)  Newn- 
Topie.  Al  Dawson,  city  desk, 
Sews-Topic — resigned  to  attend 
University  of  Arkansas. 

*  *  * 

Nancy  Duckett  Williford, 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Timeit  —  to 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Netvit  and  Ob- 
tfTver  women’s  page.  Dan 
Johnson,  Wilmington  (N.  C.) 
y^g — to  News  and  Observer 
city  desk. 

«  *  * 

Joe  McClean,  Sanford  (N.  C.) 
Herald  —  to  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
rimes  sports  .staff. 

*  «  * 

William  C.  McNeeley,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  and  copy  desk, 
Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress- 
Index — to  general  assignment, 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Lender. 
Milton  E.  Garrison,  federal 
heat,  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Record 
—to  general  assignment.  News 
Leader.  James  W.  Hanscom, 
nolice  reporter,  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times — to  general  assignment, 
News  Leader, 

«  *  * 

Ronald  J.  Ostrow,  former 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
staff  member  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal — to  news  bureau  man¬ 
ager  for  Western  Air  Lines.  He 
succeeds  Ray  Silvius,  WAL 
news  bureau  manager  since 
1956 — to  public  relations  staff 
of  the  International  Business 
Machines  Corp. 

• 

Honor  Yankee  Editor 

Laconia,  N.  H. 
More  than  250  persons  have 
accepted  invitations  to  attend  a 
dinner  Feb.  27  to  honor  Edward 
J.  Gallagher  on  his  “50  years  as 
a  Yankee  editor.”  He  is  editor  of 
the  Laconia  Evening  Citizen  and 
is  a  former  mayor  of  the  city. 

• 

George  De  Long,  formerly 
with  the  old  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
•Yews — to  art  department,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Press  and  News. 

*  *  ♦ 

Robert  Fenton,  formerly 
with  the  old  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Citizen — to  editorial  art  staff, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Richard  Teare,  staff  member 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  —  to 
U.  S.  vice-consul  in  Barbados, 
British  West  Indies,  at  23  the 
youngest  man  in  such  an  Amer- 
iean  post. 

editor  8c  publisher 


Americanism 
Prizes  Awarded 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Louis  Graves,  publisher  of 
the  Nashville  News,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Ardcansas  Press 
Association  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  here  Jan.  23.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ellis  Ramsey,  publisher 
of  the  Beebe  News  and  Bald 
Knob  Banner. 

Chet  Lauck,  “Lum”  of  the 
“Lum  and  Abner”  radio  team, 
who  is  now  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Ckintinental  Oil 
Company,  awarded  prizes  in 
the  Chet  Laudc  Americanism 
Awards  Contest.  The  first  place 
editorial  winners  were:  Karr 
Shannon,  Arkansas  Democrat, 
$250;  Searcy  Daily  Citizen, 
$250;  Dtnnas  Clarion,  $250;  and 
Crossett  News  Observer,  $250. 

.Sweepstake?*  .-\wartl 

Calvin  Mannen,  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Stuttgart  Daily 
Leader,  received  the  1959 
Sweepstakes  Award  in  the 
Arkansas  Newspaper  Contest’s 
daily  division.  The  award  was 
for  Leader’s  promotion  of  indus¬ 
try  and  for  general  excellence. 
Mr.  Mannen  has  been  editor  of 
the  daily  since  1951. 

The  Dumas  Clarion  received 
the  Sweepstakes  Award  for  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  in  the  weekly 
division. 

Mrs.  Roberta  Martin,  editor 
of  the  Arkansas  Democrat  Sun¬ 
day  magazine,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Arkansas  Press 
Women. 

• 

To  Mayan  Country 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Frank  Tolbert  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  .staff  is  on  a  two- 
weeks  expedition  to  Guatemala 
accompanying  a  group  of  scien¬ 
tists  to  the  Mayan  country.  They 
will  travel  by  mule  four  days 
in  the  forests. 

• 

Fred  Latham,  city  editor, 
Kinston  (N.  C.)  Free-Press  — 
to  the  Florence  (S.  C.)  Morning 
News  as  managing  editor. 

• 

A  Correction 

Donald  K.  Wylie,  of  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Journal,  was 
incorrectly  reported  as  being 
promoted  from  managing  editor 
to  director.  His  correct  title  is 
editor. 
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Jay  W(K)Dward,  news  editor, 
Raeford  (N.  C.)  Hoke  County 
News — to  editorial  staff,  San¬ 
ford  (N,  C.)  Daily  Herald. 

*  «  * 

Peggy  Walsh,  city  desk, 
Y reka  (Calif.)  Siskiyou  Daily 
News  and  Dunsmuir  (Calif.) 
News — resigned  to  enter  poli¬ 
tics. 

*  *  « 

Bill  Sloan,  editor,  Mesquite 
(Tex.)  Texas  .Mesquiter — to  edi¬ 
tor,  Kerrville  (Tex.)  Daily 
Times.  Mrs.  Bill  Goodell, 
former  editor  of  the  Texas  Re¬ 
tail  Furniture  Association’s 
monthly  magazine — succeeds  Mr. 
Sloan. 

«  «  * 

Rhea  Eskew,  southern  divi¬ 
sion  manager  of  UPI — elected 
president  of  Atlanta  Chapter, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

*  ♦  * 

Robert  J.  Pauley — to  weekly 
automotive  column  and  manager 
of  automotive  and  appliance  ad¬ 
vertising,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 

Times-Union. 

• 

IPI  May  Admit 
News  Broadcasters 

Zurich 

The  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  will  open  its  membership  to 
journalists  working  in  radio  and 
television  news  services,  if  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  is  adopted  at  the  as¬ 
sembly  in  Tokyo  next  month. 

The  broadcast  system  or  at 
least  its  news  service  must  be 
independent  of  governments,  the 
amendment  requires.  'The  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board  is  offering  the 
change.  A  majority  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and 
voting  is  necessary  for  adoption. 
• 

Unionist  in  New  Job 

Cleveland 

Phil  Santora  has  resigned  as 
business  agent  for  Newspaper 
Drivers  Local  473  to  be  distribu¬ 
tion  coordinator  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 


Lavor  K.  Chaffin 


^Look  to  Your  Schools’ 
Series  Rates  a  Prize 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

The  Deseret  News  and  its  edu¬ 
cation  writer,  Lavor  K.  Chaffin, 
were  honored  Feb.  16  for  out¬ 
standing  coverage  of  educational 
issues. 

Mr.  Chaffin  won  first  prize  in 
the  annual  competition  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Education 
writers  Association  for  out¬ 
standing  coverage  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  subject. 

The  award  was  based  on  a 
10-week  series,  “Citizens,  Look 
to  Your  Schools,”  presented 
jointly  by  the  Deseret  News, 
Educational  Television  Station 
KEUD  and  the  University  of 
Utah  Extension  Division. 

Mr.  Chaffin  prepared  most  of 
the  material,  including  nine  of 
10  special  editorial  page  presen¬ 
tations  on  current  issues  in  edu¬ 
cation.  He  also  prepared  a  spe¬ 
cial  76-page  booklet,  “Citizens’ 
Look  to  Your  Schools,”  which 
was  used  as  a  guide  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  discussions. 

Mr.  Chaffin  joined  the  Deseret 
News  staff  in  1948.  In  1952  he 
was  assigned  to  cover  the  schools 
as  a  major  part  of  his  respon¬ 
sibilities.  In  1955  he  was  as¬ 
signed  full-time  to  covering  edu¬ 
cation  news. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Privilege  Is  Denied 
In  Election  Campaign 


Open  Hearings 
Hit  in  Bermuda 

Hamilton,  Bermuda 
The  suKRestioTi  that  the  press 
should  be  barred  from  all  maffis- 
trates  court  preliminary  hear- 


Ottawa 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Can¬ 
ada  has  ruled  that  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  may  not  plead 
qualified  privilege  in  defense  of 
a  libel  action  brought  by  a  de¬ 
feated  candidate  for  Parliament. 

The  court’s  judgment,  written 
by  Justice  Cartwright,  was  also 
signed  by  Chief  Justice  Kerwin 
and  Justices  Locke,  Martland 
and  Judson.  It  upheld  an  On¬ 
tario  Court  of  Appeal  decision 
ordering  a  trial  of  the  suit 
brought  by  John  Boland,  To¬ 
ronto  lawyer  who  ran  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  Conservative  in  the 
June,  1957,  federal  election. 

Mr.  Boland  charged  that  an 
editorial  in  May,  19.57,  about 
his  election  campaign  tactics  de¬ 
famed  him. 

Counsel  for  the  newspaper 
had  argued  that  qualified  privi¬ 
lege  could  be  pleaded  unless 
there  was  some  evidence  of 
malice. 

‘Welfare  of  S«M'iely’ 

Justice  Cartwright’s  opinion 
stated : 

“To  hold  that  during  a  federal 
election  campaign  in  Canada 
any  defamatory  statement  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  press  relating  to 
a  candidate’s  fitness  for  office 
is  to  be  taken  as  published  on 
an  occasion  of  qualified  privi¬ 
lege  would  be,  in  my  opinion, 
not  only  contrary  to  the  great 
weight  of  authority  in  England 
and  in  this  country  but  harm¬ 
ful  to  that  ‘common  convenience 
and  welfare  of  society’  which 
Baron  Parke  (British  jurist) 
described  as  the  underlying 
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principle  on  which  the  rules  as 
to  qualified  privilege  are 
founded. 

“It  would  mean  that  every 
man  who  offers  himself  as  a 
candidate  must  be  prepared  to 
risk  the  loss  of  his  reputation 
without  redress  unless  he  be 
able  to  prove  affirmatively  that 
those  who  defamed  him  w’ere 
actuated  by  express  malice.’’ 

Justice  Cartwright  said  that 
“at  the  new  trial,  it  should  be 
taken  that  —  as  a  matter  of 
law  —  the  defense  of  qualified 
privilege  is  not  open  to  the  de¬ 
fendant.” 

*  *  « 
‘MIRDEROL’S 

Because  it  was  true  that  a 
policeman  shot  a  13-year-old 
boy,  the  Georgia  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  has  dismissed  a  libel  ac¬ 
tion  brought  by  him  against 
the  SaiHinnah  News-Press.  The 
newspaper  story  quoted  a  letter 
from  church  officials  condemn¬ 
ing  the  shooting  as  “murder¬ 
ous.” 

The  patrolman  sued  the  news¬ 
paper  on  the  ground  he  had 
been  formally  absolved  of  crimi¬ 
nal  responsibility  in  the  shoot- 
ing. 

But  the  court  said:  “The  fact 
that  a  magistrate  found  no 
probable  cau.se  for  his  commit¬ 
ment  to  exist  does  not  render 
the  publication  of  the  letter 
I'belous.”  The  facts  set  out  in 
the  petition,  the  court  said,  make 
it  appear  that  the  statements 
in  the  alleged  libelous  story  are 
true. 

In  Georgia,  the  court  said, 
it  is  a  felony  to  shoot  at  an¬ 
other  except  in  self-defense  or 
under  other  justifying  circum¬ 
stances.  The  story  charged  the 
policeman  with  guilt  of  the 
crime  of  making  an  attack  upon 
another  which  was  unwarranted 
and  likely  to  produce  death. 
Since  this  was  true,  the  court 
held,  the  petition  failed  to  set 
forth  a  cause  of  action. 

• 

Libel  Plaintiff  Dies 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Garrett  E.  Lyons,  Delaware 
state  Democratic  chairman,  who 
had  a  $7,500,000  libel  suit 
against  the  Wilmington  New.s- 
Journal  Company  as  an  out¬ 
growth  of  material  ])ublishe<l 
during  the  1958  campaign,  died 
Feb.  5  of  a  heart  attack  while 
vacationing  in  Miami. 


ings  of  indictable  charges  was 
made  by  the  Colony’s  junior 
magistrate,  A.  W.  Sedgwick,  in 
a  speech  to  the  Sandys  Lions 
Club. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  said  that  in 
such  a  small  place  as  Bermuda 
it  would  be  better  to  have  pre¬ 
liminary  hearings  held  in 
camera.  He  added  that  at  pres¬ 
ent  most  people  know  the  prose¬ 
cution’s  case  before  it  goes  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  making  it 
difficult  to  choose  a  jury  which 
knows  nothing  of  a  case. 

In  an  editorial,  the  Royal  Ga¬ 
zette  pointed  out  that  there  have 
been  an  increasing  number  of  in 
camei'a  hearings  in  magistrates 
courts.  The  editorial  added: 

‘“rhis  does  not  necessarily 
prove  that  the  in  camera  deci¬ 
sions  on  those  occasions  were  ill- 
founded.  But  in  our  own  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances,  where 
rumor  —  often  vicious  rumor  — 
takes  on  seven-league  Ixwts,  it  is 
at  least  arguable  whether  bar¬ 
ring  the  reporting  of  prelimin¬ 
ary  hearings  in  fact  achieves 
better  administration  of  justice. 
It  is  a  point  that  could  well  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Assembly  committee,  because 
quite  clearly  reporting  or  non¬ 
reporting  of  preliminary  hear¬ 
ings  has  some  bearing  upon  the 
working  of  our  jury  system.” 

• 

Paper  Defends 
Grand  Jury  Story 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Press  and  News 
has  been  defendant  in  a  four- 
day  trial  on  charges  of  contempt 
of  court  in  connection  with  a 
story  that  the  Grand  Jury  had 
indicted  two  men  in  an  auto  title 
fraud  case  allegedly  a  day  be¬ 
fore  the  filing  of  the  indict¬ 
ments. 

After  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  Common 
Pleas  Court  Judge  Charles  W. 
White  took  the  case  under  ad¬ 
visement  and  asked  both  the 
state  and  newspaper  to  file 
briefs  and  forego  the  final  oral 
arguments.  He  set  the  deadline 
for  the  briefs  as  March  4. 

In  its  defense,  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper  said  that, 
because  it  had  published  stories 
about  persons  who  lo.st  automo¬ 
biles  through  the  illegal  title 
operations,  publication  of  the  in¬ 
dictment  was  part  of  its  service 
to  the  public. 

Attorney  Ezra  K.  Bryan 
argued  that  the  story  aided  and 
did  not  obstruct  justice. 


Socialist  Asks  * 
Press  Inquiry  ■ 

Ottawa  ' 

The  leader  of  the  Social^ 
party  in  the  Canadian  Houw  of 
Commons  is  urging  formatk* 
of  a  committee  to  study  the  1 
ownership  of  new^paiicrs,  radio  ' 
and  television  stations. 

Hazen  Argue,  MP  for  Asdii- 
iboia,  has  asked  the  government 
to  consider  setting  up  a  com¬ 
mittee  that  would  consider  and 
recommend  on  the  followini 
points: 

1.  The  extent  to  which  owner¬ 
ship  of  mass  media,  newspaper!, 
both  daily  and  weekly,  i-adio  and  i 
television  stations  is  hecomi^  A 
concentrated  both  nationally  and  1 
in  specific  areas,  in  the  hand!  ’ 
of  fewer  corporations. 

2.  The  degree  of  concentra- 

tion  of  control  within  the« 
corporations  and  the  extent  U 
which  .such  monolithic  concen¬ 
tration  may  effect  the  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  and  the  . 
emergence  of  new  vehicles  of  j 
o])inion.  i 

3.  The  relation.ship  lietweetj 
the  public  servnee  responsib®--^ 
ties  of  mass  media  and  thew 
function  as  coi^porate  ente^ 
jirises. 

4.  The  advisability  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  creation  of  a  com¬ 
munications  council  made  up  of 
representatives  from  the  mam 
media,  the  purpose  of  which 
would  be  to  develop  and  pro¬ 
tect  standards  of  public  service, 
protection  for  the  individual 
from  anv  exces'^es  of  mar 
media  and  the  encouragement  of 
a  free  expression  of  public 
opinion. 


•Algerian  Publinlier 
Imprisoned  as  Rebel 

Alain  de  Serigny,  publisher  of 
L’Eeho  d’ Alger,  Algeria’s  larg- 
es^^  newspaper,  was  arrested  la*t 
week  by  French  authorities  and 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  aid¬ 
ing  the  Moslem  nationalist  it- 
bellion. 

Mr.  de  Serigny  is  charged 
specifically  with  having  been  an 
accomplice  of  Joseph  Oritz,  one 
of  two  insurgent  leaders  whose 
men  held  out  behind  the  barri¬ 
cades  during  the  eight-day  in¬ 
surrection. 

The  general  charge  accuses 
the  publisher  of  working  against 
the  internal  security  of  the  state, 
a  crime  that  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  could  carry  the  death 
penalty. 

Mr.  de  Serigny  was  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  conservative  Europeans 
and  never  belonged  to  any  of  the 
extremist  political  movements. 
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will  be  delivered  to  America’s  building  sites  in  1959 


Producers  seek  to  provide  quality  .  .  .  the  right  mix  for 
every  job,  every  time. 

In  achieving  this  aim,  the  ready-mix  industry  re¬ 
ceives  valuable  help  from  a  group  of  74  leading  (and  com¬ 
peting)  companies  which  manufacture  Portland  cement 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Through  the  Portland  Cement 
As.sociation  they  provide  an  important  flow  of  scientific 
and  technical  data  to  (!ement  users,  large  and  small. 

One  im|)ortant  result  is  a  modern  ready-mix  designed 
to  give  added  growth  and  vitality  to  our  country’s  con¬ 
struction  program. 

)UMt  I 


It’s  a  growing  business  for  the 
country’s  3,800  producers  of  ready-mix... 

The  popularity  of  ready- mixed  concrete  is  dramati¬ 
cally  evidenced  in  its  volume  increase — well  over 
450%  since  World  War  II. 


rthe 

ts. 

1960 


You  see  them  everywhere  .  .  .  ready-mix  trucks  by  the 
thousands.  They’re  one  of  the  most  familiar  and  appro¬ 
priate  symbols  of  the  nation’s  fast-paced  building 
industry.  They  mix  on  the  move  .  .  .  sjieeding,  simplify¬ 
ing,  saving  on  construction  costs. 

Today,  ready-mixed  concrete  is  processed  at  the  rate 
of  3M  cubic  yards  every  second.  Over  37%  of  it  goes  into 
commercial  and  industrial  buildings.  Homes  take  over 
34%.  The  rest  is  for  everything  from  sidewalks  and  high¬ 
ways  to  bridges  and  jet  airstrips. 

Behind  this  remarkable  growth  is  one  special  fact: 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION  H«adqwaii«rt:  33  W«sl  Grand  Av«.,  Chicago  10,  lu. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  utes  of  Portland  cement  and  concrete 


PROMOTION 


If  It’s  Whimsical 
It  Bestirs  Readers 


By  (iamphell  Watson 

San  Francisco 

A  pape  one  banner  on  the  Snn 
Francisco  Chronicle’s  page  one 
is  tabbed  with  a  red-inked 
“Exclusive”  as  it  heralds  the 
murder  trial  report  by  Count 
Marco,  a  columnist  on  women’s 
beauty  aids. 

An  inside  page  of  oflRce  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  same  edition  an¬ 
nounces  the  advent  of  a  new 
column,  “Hoppe  in  Wonder¬ 
land.” 

On  the  opposite-editorial  page 
“The  Fearless  Spectator’s”  find¬ 
ings  on  golf  give  whimsical  in¬ 
formational  background  on  the 
sport  that  dominates  the  sports 
section,  thanks  to  the  Bing 
Crosby  Invitational. 

These  three  instances  reflect 
three  stages  resultant  from 
Chronicle  off-beat  promotions 
which  produce  captive  audi¬ 
ences  for  new  columns  and  fea¬ 
tures. 

Each  Gets  Thrust 

Each  of  the  three  began  their 
special  roles  this  year.  Each  had 
similar  initial  thrust  from  pro¬ 
motion.  Each  feature  writer 
boasts  a  beginning  captive  audi¬ 
ence  because  of  promotions 
which  had  captured  reader  im¬ 
agination. 

“If  promotion  captures  the 
imagination  it  is  remembered 
and  the  readers  will  try  the 
column,”  declares  Phelps  Dewey, 
Chronicle  promotion  manager. 
Such  trial  insurance  is  especially 
important  when  the  feature  is 
to  appear  far  inside  the  news¬ 
paper,  he  submits. 

Reader  interest  is  best  cap¬ 
tured  when  you  make  the  pro¬ 
motion  fun,  he  contends.  Chron¬ 
icle  promotions  also  are  large, 
impressive  and  consistent. 

Any  newspaper  with  an  en¬ 
graving  plant  can  readily  sup¬ 
ply  specially-flavored,  smash 
promotions  which  lend  takeoff 
drive  to  innovations,  he  advises. 

An  essential  is  a  team  which 
will  capture  the  right  promo¬ 
tional  mood.  An  idea  expressed 
in  five  words  was  the  only  basis 
for  one  entire  campaign.  Space 
is  of  course  necessary. 

Charles  De  Young  Thieriot, 
publisher,  customarily  gives  a 
big  nod  when  Scott  Newhall, 
executive  editor,  reports  he  has 
a  feature  with  promise. 

In  each  of  the  three  recent 
cases  noted,  this  has  meant  two 


full  pages  and  a  series  of  quar¬ 
ter  pages  of  copy.  These  extend 
for  a  week.  A  page  one  box 
completes  the  introduction. 

Count  Marco  parlayed  his 
promotional  launching  program 
into  additional  space  and  almost 
immediate  syndication.  He  se¬ 
lected  a  local  housewife  and  per¬ 
formed  a  beauty  transforma¬ 
tion. 

Count’s  Start 

The  Count  is  Marc  Spinelli, 
a  fonner  production  man  at 
KRON,  Chronicle-affiliated  tele¬ 
vision  station.  He  had  helped 
women  to  appear  their  best  be¬ 
fore  the  cameras. 

From  this  experience  the  de¬ 
scendant  of  Italian  nobility  de¬ 
cided  to  enter  business  for  him¬ 
self.  He  launched  two  beauty 
shops  in  Los  Angeles,  then  suf¬ 
fered  an  illness  and  lost  his 
shops. 

In  talking  with  Mr.  Thieriot, 
who  managed  KRON  before  be¬ 
coming  Chronicle  editor  and 
publisher,  the  Count  said  he  had 
always  been  interested  in  writ¬ 
ing  a  women’s  beauty  column. 
He  was  sent  to  Mr.  Newhall. 

“Let’s  have  such  a  column  and 
let’s  give  the  ladies  the  Dick¬ 
ens,”  the  editor  decided.  Results 
proved  Mr.  Newhall  was  right 
on  target.  The  women  hated  the 
column  but  they  read  it,  results 
showed. 

7  Steps  Offered 

Count  Marco’s  “Seven  Steps 
to  Beauty”  drew  such  attention 
that  the  Chronicle  reprinted 
5,000  copies  of  this  series  in  a 


booklet.  His  criticisms  drew 
storms  of  indignation  and  of 
attention. 

Biggest  of  the  storms  devel¬ 
oped  when  the  Count  said 
women  today  have  dirty  faces. 
His  effrontery  is  further  evi¬ 
denced  by  his  establishment  of 
a  beauty  shop  in  the  Chronicle 
Building.  Chronicle  girls  are 
used  in  his  experiments  on 
l)eauty  development. 

He  has  been  doing  a  special 
report  on  the  Dr.  R.  Bernard 
Finch-Carole  Tregoff  trial  in 
Los  Angeles.  His  descriptions 
of  a  sensation-hungry  crowd 
and  of  jail’s  effects  on  Carole’s 
appearance  drew  top  Chronicle 
lines. 

“Count  Marco  was  a  promo¬ 
tion  natural,”  Mr.  Dewey  said. 

Art  From  a  Book 

Illustrations  from  “Pictorial 
History  of  American  Sports” 
which  the  Chronicle  used  with 
permission  of  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.  provided  the  basis  for  the 
promotional  introduction  of 
Charles  -McCabe. 

“Visualize  Lucius  Beebe  writ¬ 
ing  sports”  were  the  only  in¬ 
structions  Mr.  Newhall  gave 
promotion.  A  .staff  research 
found  the  well-illustrated  his¬ 
tory. 

This  preliminary  report  under 
a  wood  cut  of  sphairistike  play¬ 
ers  illustrates  the  “make  it  fun” 
policy  of  the  Chronicle  promo¬ 
tion  manager: 

“In  1873,  Sphairistike,  or 
Lawn  Tennis,  was  invented. 
Note  in  the  picture  above  the 
Elegant  Insouciance  of  Player 
and  Spectator  alike.  It  is  Our 
Noble  Ambition  to  restore  the 
Wonderful  World  of  Sport  to 
its  former  glory.  Our  Own 
Charles  McCabe,  Esq.,  —  ‘The 
Fearless  Spectator’  —  will  lead 
the  way.” 


McCabe  at  Work 

An  exception  to  the  wood- 
cut  illustration  promotional  se¬ 
quence  was  provided  with  the 
aid  of  the  San  Francisco  49ers. 
The  football  team  formed  a 
background  for  a  rear  view  of 
the  Spectator.  Beside  the  plaid- 
coated  writer  seated  in  a  movie 
director’s  chair  was  a  magnum 
of  iced  champagne. 

Art  from  Alice  in  Wonderland 
became  a  natural  selection  when 
Mr.  Newhall  selected  “Hoppe  in 
Wonderland”  as  the  title  for  the 
new  feature  in  which  Art 
Hoppe,  humorist,  journeys 
through  local  government. 

Hoppe’s  head  was  substituted 
for  Alice’s  features  in  visits  to 
the  animal  kingdom. 

The  Wonderland  art  strikes  a 
responsive  chord  with  the  pub¬ 
lic.  But  the  greatest  response 
from  ancient  art  came  from  the 


use  of  a  full  page  illustntioii 
showing  Alice  Jennings,  wom¬ 
en’s  boxing  champion,  in  the 
ring,  Mr.  Dewey  reports.  This 
was  included  in  the  McCabe 
series. 

All  that  most  of  this  art  re¬ 
quired  was  an  engraving  room 
and  direction  of  the  copy,  the 
promotion  manager  oh.-served. 

“White  space  is  a  cheap  in¬ 
vestment  for  promotion  which 
produces  readership,”  he  said. 

• 

Classes  Help 
Newcomersto 
Learn  Jobs 

Washinckmc 

The  Washington  Star  has  set 
up  a  training  program  for  the 
purpose  of  familarizing  all  new 
employees  with  the  Star’s  poli¬ 
cies,  lx)th  toward  the  |>ublic  and 
toward  its  employees  and  to 
ix)int  out  to  them  the  chance 
for  development  and  advance¬ 
ment. 

Mrs.  Laurette  Hupman  has 
l)een  appointed  to  the  [wsition  of 
training  coordinator.  She  re- 
jwrts  to  Ed  Duplinsky,  person¬ 
nel  director. 

Tour  of  Depart  nientg 

Orientation  classes  are  held 
by  Mrs.  Hupman  and  these  in¬ 
clude  a  tour  of  all  departments 
with  a  careful  tying-in  of  the 
part  each  individual’s  job  plays 
in  the  entire  operation. 

Proper  methods  for  public 
contacts,  often  a  neglected  area, 
are  stressed.  The  trainees  are 
indoctrinated  with  the  history 
of  the  Star  and  its  sense  of 
civic  responsibility. 

Mr.  Duplinsky  said  trainees 
evidence  a  respect  for  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  of  their 
bosses  when  they  hear  for  ex¬ 
ample  that  the  classified  tele¬ 
phone  room  supervisor,  Dorothy 
Rains,  started  as  an  ad-taker 
before  typewriters  were  used, 
or  that  Ed  Hoover,  manager  of 
dispatch,  was  a  messenger  19 
years  ago.  They  are  also  told  of 
Mary  Lou  Werner  and  George 
Beveridge,  reporters  who  started 
as  news  department  messengers 
and  won  national  recognitk* 
through  the  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

For  Part-Timers 

Classes  are  held  in  one  four- 
hour  meeting,  or  in  two  two- 
hour  meetings,  depending  upon 
the  composition  of  the  group. 
Slightly  abbreviated  sessions  are 
held  for  part  time  people,  usual¬ 
ly  in  the  evening.  Older  oU' 
ployees  are  asking  to  be  sched« 
uled  for  attendance. 
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The  Freedoms  Foundation  Americana  Award 


ConKratiilafions  to  our  present  sponsors  . . 


Aberdeen  American  News 
Amy  Times 
Baltimore  News-Post 
Baton  Roiifie  State-Times 
Beaver  Valley  Times 
Berkshire  Eagle 
Boston  Record- American 
Buffalo  Evening  Netvs 
Camden  Courier-Post 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times 
Carlisle  Evening  Sentinel 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cleveland  Press 
Cohmbus  Citizen- Journal 
Coming  Leader 
boyton  Journal  Herald 


Detroit  Times 
Elkhart  Truth 
Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram 
Eureka  Newspapers 
Florida  Times-Union 
Fond  Du  Lac  Commonwealth 
Reporter 

Greenfield  Recorder-Gazette 
Grand  Junction  Daily  Sentinel 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
Hartford  Courant 
Haverhill  Journal 
Holyoke  Daily  Transcript 
Indianapolis  Times 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 
Lancaster  N ewspapers 


Manitoivoc  Herald-Times 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times 
Neiv  York  Journal  American 
Oshkosh  Daily  Northivestem 
Ottawa  Citizen 
Peoria  Journal  Star 
Port  Huron  Times  Herald 
Por  tland  Evening  Express 
Rochester  Times-Union 
Saginaw  Netvs 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune 
Shreveport  Journal 
Taunton  Gazette 
Toronto  Star 
Winnipeg  Free  Press 
Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette 


. . .  for  their  vital  contribution  to  today’s  youth 

For  sample  filmstrips  and  details 
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on  the  exclusive  sponsorship  write:  H  H 
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of  this  inexpensive  sehool  program 

527  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  22.  N.  Y. 
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Alas,  Newspaper  Editor 
Is  No  Organization  Man 
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The  personnel  committee  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  took  a  look 
at  the  editor,  himself,  and  con¬ 
cluded  in  a  report  that  he  is  a 
victim  of  his  own  lack  of  self- 
discipline  to  organize  his  job. 

“Consequently,”  the  report 
stated,  “editors  are  busy,  busy, 
busy — ”  playing  the  following 
roles : 

Detail-Hugger — Mightily  con¬ 
cerned  with  typewriter  ribbons 
and  copy  paper. 

Conference-Caller — Slows  op¬ 
erations  for  frequent  and 
lengthy  summit  meetings. 

The  Dreamer  —  Tomorrow’s 
po.ssibilities  outrank  today’s  re¬ 
alities. 

The  Kibitzer  —  .\lways  peer¬ 
ing  over  the  shoulder  of  men  he 
should  either  trust  or  fire. 

Statistic  Lover  —  The  only 
figures  in  the  newsroom  he  un¬ 
derstands  are  on  paper. 

Memo  Merchant  —  The  man 
who’s  happy  surrounded  with 
paper. 

The  Open  Door  Man  —  The 
man  who’s  proud  that  subordi¬ 
nates  bring  him  trivial  prob¬ 
lems  instead  of  solving  them. 

The  report  states  further  that 
committee  sun^eys  indicate  the 


above  types  regard  training  per¬ 
sonnel  as  a  “waste  of  time.”  It 
says  that  what’s  needed  is  for 
the  newspaper  editor  to  direct 
training  himself  on  a  personal 
basis. 

“The  committee  hopes,  in  the 
current  year,  to  document  this 
thought  thoroughly,”  it  added. 

('.are«*r  Ruling 

The  interim  report  said  that 
a  career-rating  sun’ey  of  a  con¬ 
vention  of  high  school  editors 
brought  a  76  per  cent  response 
from  girls,  24  per  cent  from 
boys. 

Answers  revealed :  Careers 
rated  for  interest — (1)  Teach¬ 
ing;  (2)  Public  Relations;  (.‘1) 
Newspaper  work.  Careers  rated 
for  prestige — (1)  Medicine;  (2) 
Law;  (3)  Science.  Newspaper 
work  rated  eighth.  Careers  rated 
for  financial  return — (1)  Law; 
(2)  Banking;  (3)  Business. 
Newspaper  work  rated  tenth. 

The  committee  is  sun’eying 
newspapers  and  schools  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  career  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  to  offset  this  trend. 

Chairman  of  the  committee  is 
1.  William.  Hill  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star. 


‘Decompression  Train’ 
Offered  Political  Press 


Chicago 

The  Santa  Fe  Railway  is 
planning  to  run  a  “Decompres¬ 
sion  Special”  for  the  press  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Chicago,  follow¬ 
ing  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  and  arriving  here 
in  advance  of  the  Republican 
Convention. 

The  idea  back  of  this  special 
train  is  give  newsmen  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  thoroughly  re¬ 
laxed  after  the  pressure  of 
covering  the  Democratic  con¬ 
clave  July  11-15  in  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Santa  Fe  is  reserving  the 
Super  Chief  from  Los  Angeles, 
Sunday,  July  17,  entirely  for 
the  press.  The  train  will  arrive 
in  Chicago  at  1 :30  p.m.,  on 
Tuesday,  July  19.  The  prelimin¬ 
aries  of  the  Republican  con¬ 
vention  begin  July  20.  Conven¬ 
tion  sessions  start  July  25. 

“The  entire  train  is  yours,” 
says  George  J.  Handzik,  man¬ 
ager  of  Santa  Fe’s  public  re¬ 
lations,  in  an  announcement 
letter  to  the  Washington  press 


corps  and  political  reporters 
across  the  country. 

“For  39’/^  hours  you  can  es¬ 
cape  the  tyranny  of  telephones 
and  deadlines,  relax,  sleep  as 
late  as  you  please  and  arrive  re¬ 
freshed  to  tackle  the  reporting 
of  the  Republican  convention,” 
he  explains.  “For  those  prefer¬ 
ring  a  more  active  trip,  there 
will  be  dome  lounge  cars,  in¬ 
cluding  the  famous  Turquoise 
Room  and  a  specially  equipped 
motion  picture  theater  car.  The 
dining  car  will  be  set  up  for 
you  to  come  and  go  as  you 
please,  eat  what  you  like  and 
whenever  you  like. 

“And  for  those  who  simply 
must  knock  out  some  copy  we 
will  have  space  set  aside  with 
typewriters  aboard,  as  well  as 
arrangements  with  Western 
Union  for  telegraph  .service,” 
he  added. 

Regular  rail  and  Pullman  ac¬ 
commodation  fares  will  prevail, 
with  a  saving  for  those  who 
purchase  round-trip  rail  fare 
from  Chicaeo  to  Los  Angeles. 


SPAKK  TlMK  can  be  useful  and  seemingly  endit—  for  those 
newsmen  who  seize  and  exploit  it  to  the  fulle>l  extent.  Con¬ 
sider  the  classic  case  of  John  Wilcock.  fulltime  AVn  York  Times 
copy  editor  and  rewrite  man,  who  still  has  sjiaie  time  for  a 
half  dozen  exacting  and  exciting  editorial  activities.  He  is  editor 
(and  co-founder  with  publisher  Barrie  Beerel  of  Echo  magazine, 
first  in  this  country  to  have  both  text  and  records.  He  does 
about  a  dozen  pieces  a  year  for  various  Canatlian  magazines, 
acts  as  New  York  correspondent  for  the  London  Daily  Sketch. 
turns  out  a  weekly  column  (216  consecutively  so  fart  for  the 
ViUaf'6  Voice,  of  which  he  was  also  a  co-founder  five  vears  agoi 
and  keeps  up  an  immense  correspondence  with  people  in  a 
dozen  countries.  He’s  .32  and  has  worked  on  the  I  P.  Pageani, 
Liberty,  Saturday  flight,  Nassau  I  Bahamas  I  Guardian,  London 
Daily  Mirror,  London  Daily  Mail  and  Sheffield  (England) 
Telegraph.  Lyle  Stuart  {The  Independent)  is  publishing  a  book 
of  his  Voice  columns  this  Spring.  Mr.  Wilcock  explains:  “Mt 
spare  time  appears  to  be  limitless:  the  more  I  tlo  the  more  time 
I  have  to  do  other  things.  Odd.”  Yes.  odd — and  inspiring. 

—Newsmen's  news  gleaned  from  Danloii  Walker,  Spk  York 
Daily  ISews  eulumnisi:  Earle  Ferris,  who  retired  as  a  New  York 
press  agent  after  a  series  of  heart  attacks,  is  writing  a  local  ne«»- 
paper  column  in  Mobile,  .41a.  .4nd  reporter  Alan  la>vy,  /.owuriUr 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  a  grad  of  Goliimhia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  is  author  of  “Operation  Elvis'*  (Henry  Holt),  a  funn; 
exposition  of  “what  happens  when  the  .Selective  .Service  and  tke 
celebrity  systems  collide.'*  .  .  .  “(k>py,**  familiar  wtnxl  in  newsroonu. 
was  winning  entry  submitted  by  a  10-yeur-<dd  boy  in  the  San  lUego 
Union's  contest  to  name  a  new  gorilla  in  the  zcm>.  Managing  Editor 
King  Durkee  gave  the  kid  a  $100  check.  The  boy  chose  the  naait 
her'ause  the  gorilla  was  a  gift  from  a  newspaperman,  Jamo 
S.  Gopley,  chairman  of  the  board  of  (Copley  Press  and  puklidicr 
of  the  San  Diego  Union  and  Erening  Tribune.  .  .  .  Featured  on  a 
Gamegie  Hall  program  by  tbe  L’.SAF  Goncert  Rand  was  “.kmericaa 
Weekend  March"  honoring  /imeriran  ff  eekly,  published  in  Frank¬ 
furt,  (Germany,  for  .Americans  in  Europe,  by  the  .\rmy  Ti*e  ^ 
Publishing  Ck).,  whose  president,  Mel  Rydcrr,  has  ctrmmissioned  tkr 
composer,  T/Sgt.  Serge  de  Gastyne.  to  compose  the  “.Air  Forer 
Times  Marx'li"  to  honor  another  of  Mr.  Ryder's  multiple  papers. 

— A  telephone  caller  asked  the  Los  .4ngeles  Mirror-\eus  operator  for 
the  extension  number  of  Among  Ourselves,  the  paper’s  employe  publki- 
tion.  To  verify,  the  switchboard  operator  asked,  ‘".Are  you  calling  .\monz 
Ourselves?”  “No,”  was  the  reply,  “I’m  calling  from  outside.”  .  .  .  Con¬ 
cludes  Neil  Morgan,  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune  columnist  (recently 
named  “Young  Man  of  the  Year”  there) :  “The  world  is  populated  h 
people  either  trying  to  get  items  in  newspapers  or  trying  to  keep  items 
out.”  .  .  .  .And  12  campus  queens  of  San  Diego  State  College  will  be 
calendar  girls  in  a  1%0  booklet  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  .  .  .  flow  many 
names  are  in  use  for  filler  or  time  copy?  Hal  Miller,  Baltimore  Sews-P»st 
copydesk,  offers  thesse  unusual  sluglines  for  filler  material;  Evergrteg 
Crape,  Lemon  and  Guy  Lee,  the  latter  used  at  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
memory  of  the  first  makeup  editor. 

—Postmortem  on  a  res'cnt  plane  crash  by  Managing  Editor 
Robert  Mason,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot:  “I  was  in  my  offiee 
trying  to  encourage  a  man  who  had  lost  his  wife  and  son  when 
someone  called  out  that  Norman  Regner,  the  Pilot's  federal  coart 
reporter,  was  among  the  crash  dead.  He  had  taken  an  extra  day 
off  to  be  in  Washington  and  Bill  Tazewell  was  working  for  hit*— 
and  there  Tazewell  was  out  at  the  airport  covering  the  story  that 
included  Regner's  death.  ‘W  ell,'  I  told  the  bereaved,  *il  grH  one  of 
our  lads,  too.'  He  looked  straight  at  me  and  said,  ‘I'm  terribly  sorry- 
Really,  I'm  so  very  sorry  for  you  all.*  I  could  tell  he  meant  it,  ami 
I  was  moved." 

— When  Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette  Editor  Ben  E.  .Atkins  faced  i 
drunken  driving  charge  he  wrote  a  column-long  signed  editorial  entitlw 
“Confession  of  An  Editor,”  baring  his  soul  and  concludiag;  “I  am  only 
a  man  who  has  made  mistakes  .  .  .  and  who  looks  to  heaven  to  the 
greatest  Editor  of  all  for  forgiveness  that  1  may  be  stronger  for  mr 
mistakes  and  may  live  to  write  many  more  brighter  pages  in  my  life 
in  the  life  of  a  city.  (P.  S.  Needless  to  say  ...  if  you  are  ever  arreated 
for  any  crime,  don’t  come  to  me  asking  that  your  name  be  left  out  of  the 
Gazette — for  I’m  sure  you  now  know  what  the  answer  would  be.) 
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Tell  me,  Dr.  Orr. . . 

Why  would 
the  Forand  bill 
be  bad  for 
the  Nation? 


A.  The  American  Medical  Association 
thinks  any  such  legislation  would  be 
bad  because  it  would  mean  poorer, 
not  better,  health  care  for  people. 

Q.  But  why?  I’m  a  reporter,  not  a  doctor; 
I  don’t  see  how  a  bill  to  give  Social 
Security  recipients  hospital,  nursing 
home  and  surgical  care  could  result  in 
poorer  health. 

A.  Health  care  can’t  be  put  on  an  as¬ 
sembly  line  basis.  The  medical  needs 
of  the  aged  differ  widely  from  one 
person  to  another.  Treatment  varies 
with  each  case.  No  blueprint  for 
mass  treatment,  drawn  up  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  can  take  the 
place  of  on-the-spot,  doctor-to- 
patient  attention. 

Q.  What  about  the  contention  of  Forand 
bill  supporters  that  older  people  can’t 
afford  medical  care? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  anyone  who  needs 
medical  care  can  get  it,  regardless 
of  ability  to  pay.  That’s  true  now, 
and  it  always  has  been.  If  you’re 
talking  about  the  indigent  aged,  few 
would  be  helped  by  the  Forand  bill. 
Most  of  them  are  cared  for  under 
welfare  programs. 

Q.  Is  anything  else  being  done  to  assist 
these  people? 

A.  A  great  deal— and  at  the  local,  state 
and  national  levels.  The  indigent 
are  already  receiving  more  than  $4 
billion  a  year  in  Federal  and  state 
funds  for  medical  and  other  care. 
They  also  receive  help  from  private, 
fraternal  and  religious  organizations. 

Q*  Do  physicians  find  any  other  basic 
faults  in  the  Forand  bill? 

A.  Yes.  To  name  just  a  few:  it  would 
cause  dangerous  overcrowding  in 
our  hospitals,  and  could  lead  to  long 
waits  for  admission  for  all  patients; 
it  would  be  staggeringly  expensive 
and  would  lead  to  further  increases 
in  Social  Security  taxes;  it  would 


Dr.  Louis  M.  Orr,  President  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  is  a  practicini  physician  in  Orlando,  Florida. 


job  for  people  over  65.  Yet  the 
Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America  estimates  that  90  per  cent 
of  those  over  65  who  need  and  want 
private  health  insurance  will  have 
it  by  1970. 

Q.  The  term  “political  medicine"  has 
been  used  in  connection  with  the 
Forand  bill.  Any  comment? 

A.  We  feel  that  any  sort  of  legislation 
under  which  medicine  would  be  con¬ 
trolled  and  administered  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  ’’political 
medicine,”  and  would  mean  red 
tape,  bureaucratic  control,  higher 
costs,  and  inferior  medical  care. 
Many  supporters  of  the  Forand  bill 
think  of  this  measure  as  a  means  of 
bringing  about  the  eventual  social¬ 
izing  of  medicine  across  the  board. 
In  their  view,  this  is  just  the  first 
step  in  the  gradual  process  of  cover¬ 
ing  every  American  with  a  compul¬ 
sory  nationalized  health  plan.  We 
of  the  medical  profession  don’t  want 
to  see  this  happen— nor  do  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  American  people  want  to 
see  it  happen. 


jeopardize  the  doctor-patient  re¬ 
lationship. 

Q.  How  do  you  mean? 

A.  Government  regulation  would  be 
imposed  on  the  physician  and  on  the 
patient  as  well,  bringing  a  third 
party  between  them. 

The  doctor  would  be  forced  to  con¬ 
form  to  regulations  that  could  ham¬ 
per  him  in  prescribing  treatment. 

Q.  Supporters  of  the  bill  point  out  that 
older  people  have  more  need  for  health 
insurance  of  some  kind,  so  .. . 

A.  Of  course  they  do.  And  voluntary 
health  insurance  has  made  startling 
gains  in  recent  years.  At  the  end  of 
1945,  only  32  million  people  were 
covered.  But  by  the  end  of  1958,  the 
number  had  soared  to  123  million. 
Here  is  the  ironic  thing.  Some  of  the 
most  vigorous  proponents  of  the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill  in¬ 
sisted,  back  in  1950,  that  voluntary 
health  insurance  couldn’t  do  the  job. 
Now  they  concede  that  it  has— but 
have  changed  their  tune  somewhat. 
They  now  insist  that  it  can’t  do  the 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Faked  Photos  Rare 
And  Hard  To  Take 


By  Bob  Warner 

Two  well-known  photo-jour¬ 
nalists  agreed  that  faking  news 
pictures,  posing  situations  that 
never  occurred,  purposely  mis¬ 
labelling  captions  or  introducing 
phony  props  into  a  picture  story, 
are  all  examples  of  reprehen¬ 
sible  conduct  when  practiced  by 
photographers  covering  spot 
news  assignments. 

Joseph  Costa,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  magazine,  and  Theo¬ 
dore  Kell,  president  of  the  Press 
Photographers  of  New  York, 
stated  these  general  principles 
while  discussing  an  article  on 
misrepresentation  in  newspaper 
and  magazine  photography  by 
Peter  Stackpole,  which  appeared 
in  the  February  issue  of  U.  S. 
Camera. 

However,  both  men  also 
agreed  that  while  there  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  some  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  practiced  in  the  newspaper 
photography  field,  such  in¬ 
stances  are  rare.  They  also  took 
issue  with  Mr.  Stackpole  on  sev¬ 
eral  points  in  his  article. 

Stack  pole's  ('.barges 

Mr.  Stackpole  predicted  that 
in  the  future  there  will  have  to 
be  more  editorial  awareness  of 
misrepresentation  in  news  pho¬ 
tography. 

He  cited  two  examples  of 
this  practice.  The  first  was 
brought  to  Mr.  Stackpole’s  at¬ 
tention  by  Flip  Schulke,  a  Miami 
free-lance  photographer,  who 
said  he  was  recently  threatened 
by  an  angry  mob  of  Cuban 
farmers  when  he  started  to  take 
their  picture  in  Havana. 

“Why  the  violence?”  Mr. 
Stackpole  asked  in  his  article. 
“Flip  soon  learned  that  a  news 
service  photographer  had,  a  few 
days  earlier,  succeeded  in  pos¬ 
ing  them  giving  the  clenched 
fist  Communist  salute.” 

Mr.  Schulke  himself  said  of 
this  incident  that  “the  farmers, 
not  knowing  a  Commie  salute 
from  a  Nazi  salute  complied, 
and  the  resulting  shot  went  over 
the  wire  and  was  widely  printed 
in  the  U.S.”  The  Castro  govern¬ 
ment  later  spotted  the  photo  in 
some  of  its  own  papers  and  re¬ 
quested  that  all  farmers  visiting 
Havana  refrain  from  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  American  photog¬ 
raphers. 

“Another  example,  one  that 
I  witnessed,”  Mr.  Stackpole  con¬ 


tinued,  “happened  on  the  steps 
of  a  Brooklyn  hospital  where  a 
curious  crowd  had  gathered  to 
see  the  parents  of  a  kidnapped 
baby  arrive  to  see  their  newly 
found  child. 

“After  about  15  of  us  waited 
for  over  an  hour  a  couple  of 
the  news  photographers  started 
posing  some  of  the  women  in 
the  crowd,  getting  them  to 
kneel  on  the  steps  and  pray 
holding  their  prayer  beads, 
while  the  rest  of  the  crowd  was 
asked  to  cheer.  The  editors 
turned  their  backs  on  this  pho¬ 
tograph,  too,  and  it  ran  for 
big  space.” 

Mr.  Stackpole  flatly  charged 
that  “the  public  has  been  so 
conditioned  to  the  gag  shot,  the 
contrived  setup,  and  the  inten¬ 
tionally  made  unflattering  pic¬ 
tures  of  people  in  public  life 
who  happen  not  to  be  favored 
by  this  or  that  publication,  that 
we’ll  probably  see  these  prac¬ 
tices  continue  for  a  long  time 
unless  people  take  care  enough 
to  demand  truthful  coverage.” 

Two  Types  of  Pix 

Discussing  these  charges,  Mr. 
Costa  said  it  is  necessary  to 
state  definitely  what  kind  of 
news  photographs  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about. 

“I  feel  there  are  actually  two 
types  of  news  photographs, 
straight  spot  news  and  the  fea¬ 
ture  or  interpretive  type  shot,” 
Mr.  Costa  commented.  “In  spot 
news  no  intrusion  by  the  pho¬ 
tographer  should  ever  be  per¬ 
mitted. 

“This  would  include  Stack- 
pole’s  illustrations  of  the  kidnap 
and  Cuban  stories.  Obviously, 
this  sort  of  thing  is  wrong  and 
no  photographer  in  his  right 
mind  who  is  a  dedicated  and 
serious  journalist  should  permit 
himself  to  be  involved  in  the 
taking  of  such  a  picture. 

“In  the  second  category,  the 
interpretive  approach  or  the 
sociological  feature,  a  camera¬ 
man  uses  all  the  elements  in  the 
story,  and  all  the  photographic 
ingenuity  at  his  command,  to 
interpret  what  is  happening  to 
the  reader. 

“If  a  reporter-photographer 
team,  for  instance,  is  doing  a 
story  on  slum  clearance,  they 
are  reporting  something  that 
has  existed  for  years  and  which 
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FDR  by  Eckenberg 


otherwise  might  be  dead,”  Mr 
Kell  pointed  out. 

“In  Stackpole’s  Cuban  illu*. 
tration,”  Mr.  Kell  continued,  “if 
these  people  were  not  Con. 
munists  and  a  I'liotographer 
made  them  look  so,  that’s  a 
phony  and  it  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted.  It’s  not  only  a  bad  pho- 
tograph  but  it  contributes  to 
the  already  strained  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 

Initiative  O.K. 

“However,  it’s  all  right  for 
a  photographer  to  use  his  imag¬ 
ination  and  initiative  to  save 
time  or  dramatize  the  situation, 
as  in  the  kidnapped  baby  story. 
The  crowd  was  there,  the  women 
were  there  with  their  prayer 
beads. 

The  photographer  did  not 
bring  the  people  there  or  other¬ 
wise  arrange  the  situation. 

“By  asking  the  women  to 
kneel  and  pray,  the  photogra¬ 
pher  was  simply  trying  to  dra¬ 
matize  the  story.  He  was  using 
his  initiative  to  illustrate  a  lot 
of  elements  in  the  story  that 
that  were  already  there.  Thij 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  in  the 
Cuban  affair,  where  the  photog¬ 
rapher  created  something  that 
wasn’t  true.” 

Concerning  Mr.  Stackpole’s 
statement  that  photographers 
often  take  Intentionally  unflat¬ 
tering  pictures  of  people  in  pub 
lie  life,  Mr.  Costa  said,  “I  must 
take  violent  issue  with  Pete 


Classic  example  of  misrepresenta-  c. _ , _  ,  ti,-"  ,  •  * 

tion  in  news  photography  has  been  Stackpole  on  this  point 
charged  against  these  two  pictures  been  a  news  photogn- 

of  President  Roosevelt  in  the  1944  pher  since  1920,  and  through 
campaign.  Photographers  deny  it  my  association  with  the  NPPA 
and  explain  why.  See  story.  I’ve  probably  been  in  a  unique 
position  to  know  more  prefer- 

everyone  knows  something  Photographers  than  mo« 

about.  Here  the  photographer  men  m  America.  And  I  can  ay 
would  be  right  in  trying  to  in-  I  ve  never  known  a 

terpret.  Here  posing  people  is  photographer  to  take  an  unfUt 
perfectly  in  onler.  tering  picture  of  a  personalrty 

,  ,  . ,  ,  ,  ,  in  public  life  just  to  please  ms 

“In  the  kidnapped  baby  story,  publication.” 
the  photographer  was  incorrect. 

It  was  a  news  story  but  the  FDK  Story 

thing  he  photographed  didn’t  ,  ..i,' 

happen.  And  yet,  I  can  see  that 

the  photographer  was  trying  to  P«‘"t  ^y  telling  the  story  behurf 
interpret  the  feelings  of  these  ^"’0  much-d.scuss^  and  quite 
iieonle  for  the  reader  opposite  pictures  of  Franklm  D. 

people  for  the  reader.  Roosevelt,  one  taken  by  Williiit 

“If  a  reporter  did  the  same  Eckenberg  of  the  New  Yofi 
thing  no  one  would  object.  But  by  Mr.  Costs 

because  a  photograph  has  so  himself  when  he  was  a  photog- 
much  greater  impact,  no  one  can  her  for  the  New  York  Dailf 
aiTord  to  let  a  picture  he. 


aiiuru  uo  let  a  picture  iie.  News 

Enlivening  Spot  INens  The  photographs  were  m^ 

in  October  1944  when  Presidttt 
Mr.  Kell  agreed  with  this  line  Roosevelt  made  a  stopover  in 
of  thought  but  with  reserv’a-  jn  New  York  during  his  cam- 
tions.  He  believes  that  even  in  paign  for  a  fourth  term.  Despite 
spot  news  photography  it  is  an  all-day  rain,  the  Presidffli 
sometimes  necessary  for  the  toured  New  York  City  in  an 
cameraman  to  pose  a  picture,  or  open  car. 
otherwise  liven  up  his  shot.  Weather  conditions  were  so 

“Even  in  spot  news  the  pho-  bad  that  day,  and  New  York 
tographer  is  trying  to  get  a  press  photographers  were  so  far 
little  extra  something,  a  little  behind  in  the  motorcade,  thaf 
animation  out  of  a  picture  that  (Continued  on  page  48) 
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Weather  conditions  were  so 
bad  that  day,  and  New  York 


Air  France  jets  were  flying  before  Gigi  was  born! 

Gigi  is  six.  Yet  it  was  more  than  six  years  ago  longest-range  jetliner  crossing  the  Atlantic  non-stop 
(February  19,  1953,  to  be  exact)  that  Air  France  between  New  York  and  Paris  in  only  6^4  hours, 

began  flying  regularly  scheduled  pure  jet  aircraft!  The  Boeing  707  Intercontinental  is  the  most  thor- 
Since  then.  Air  France  has  logged  over  4  million  oughly  tested  airliner  in  aviation  history.  First,  with 

jet  passenger  miles.  First,  with  the  sleek,  vibration-  thousands  of  hours  of  testing  on  the  ground;  then, 

less,  500-mile-an-hour  Caravelle.  And  now.  Air  more  thousands  of  hours  of  actual  flights. 

France  has  added  the  fabulous  new  Boeing  707  Yes,  Air  France  jets  were  flsdng  before  Gigi  was 
Intercontinental  to  its  fast-growing  pure  jet  fleet.  bom.  A  reassuring  fact  to  remember  whenever  you 
The  Intercontinental  is  the  world’s  ftistest,  largest,  fly  overseas  on  the  world’s  largest  airline. 


AIR^FRANCE 

WORLD’S  FASTEST  JETLINER  /  WORLD’S  LARGEST  AIRLINE 


ture  and  we  had  to  take  what 

Faked  Photos  '^^Ir^lcen^fUls  that  in  the  long 

{Continued  from  page  46)  run,  this  limiting  time  factor  in 

spot  news  photography  makes  it 
virtually  impossible  for  camera- 
very  few  pictures  had  been  taken  men  to  fake  photos  to  any  sig- 
hy  the  time  the  Presidential  car  nificant  degree, 
pulled  into  a  Bronx  armory  to  “The  newspaper  photographer 
review  a  contingent  of  WAVES,  shoots  the  minimum  amount  of 

pictures  during  a  fast-moving 
Pix  Secondt*  Apart  event  and  comes  back  with  the 

White  House  press  photogra-  of  story,  Mr.  Kell 

phers,  who  were  clo.ser  to  the  “Magazine  photographers 

President’s  car,  dashed  into  the  J^®®p  shooting  away  and  come 
armory  and  finished  taking  their  ^  with  the  maximum  amount 
pictures  before  Costa  and  Eck-  of  pictures, 
enberg  finally  managed  to  reach  .  ^  would  say  the  number  of 
the  armory  doors.  Even  then  pmes  a  newspaper  photographer 
they  were  only  permitted  to  en-  fakes  or  phonies  up  a  picture 


ter  because  one  of  the  Secret  ‘f  because  he  simply 

Sen’icemen  recognized  Mr.  ^  have  the  time  to  do  it. 

Costa.  Eliminating  Fake* 

In  a  matter  of  less  than  three 

minutes,  the  two  photographers  Mr.  Costa  said  he  does  not 
spotted  Roosevelt’s  car,  ran  up  want  to  give  the  impression  he 
to  it  and  shot  their  pictures,  believes  fakes  are  never  perpe- 
Mr.  Costa  kneeled  down  to  per-  trated  by  any  photographei-s. 
mit  Bill  Eckenberg,  who  was  And  he  emphasized  that  to 
standing  behind  him,  to  get  a  whatever  extent  it  is  practice<l 


Press  camera  with  radio  si9nal 
unit  mounted  on  side  is  held  by  its 
inventor,  Lyle  Byland  of  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald.  Device  can  trigger  a 
system  of  slave  strobe  units  up  to 
a  block  away. 


better  view  of  the  President. 
The  photographer’s  flashbulbs 


he  feels  it  should  be  stopped. 
He  outlined  a  two-stage  plan 


liopped  within  a  few  seconds  of  for  stamping  out  the  faked 
one  another.  In  just  a  few  more  photo  completely. 


seconds,  guards  threw  them  out 
of  the  armory. 


“Firat,”  Mr.  Costa  said,  “there 
should  be  a  gradual  process  of 


Later,  Time  magazine  pub-  education  to  get  photographere 
lished  the  two  photos  side  by  to  think  ethically  and  remember 
side.  Mr.  Costa’s  picture  of  an  their  responsibility  to  the  public, 
unsmiling,  tired-looking  Presi-  “Secondly,  more  and  more  edi- 
dent  was  captioned:  “In  The  tors  should  meet  and  discuss 
News  (Anti).’’  Mr.  Eckenberg’s  things  with  photographers 
shot  of  a  broadly-grinning,  hap-  where  editors  make  it  clear  they 
py-looking  President,  was  cap-  do  not  want  this  type  of  pic- 
tioned:  “In  The  Times  (Pro).’’  ture.’’ 

Textural  material  under  the  *  *  ♦ 

))ictures  said  that  during  his 
New  York  visit,  “pictures  of 

Roosevelt  smiling  or  tired  were  FI^ASH! 

taken  by  all  newspapers  and  Murphy,  Public  Ser\-ice 


they  made  their  selections  ac-  Editor  of  the  Miatni 


cm-ding  ,to  their  political  sym-  Herald,  has  written  us  con- 
I’athies.  cerning  improvements  in  the 

....  , ,  field  of  radio-signal  flash  pho- 

4  -Grab’  Picture  tography. 

“It  just  wasn’t  so,”  Mr.  Costa  Mr.  Murphy  writes  that  Her- 
exploded,  “These  pictures  were  aid  photographer  Lyle  Byland 
just  abefut  the  two  best  and  recently  photographed  a  block- 
clearest  pictures  taken  that  day  long  array  of  floats  and  bands 


under  the  worst  conditions. 


with  the  aid  of  an  electronic 


“We  were  shootiiig  on  the  fly  gadget  which  took  two  years  to 
all  day.  My  shot  of  Roosevelt  develop  in  the  Herald  photo 


was  done  on  a  few  seconds  no¬ 
tice.  Eckenberg  and  I  both  had 


laboratory. 

The  invention  is  a  radio  sig- 


Speed  Graphics  and  the  same  nal  unit  mounted  on  the  side  of 
flash  equipment  and  we  shot  a  4x5  camera  which  triggered 
within  a  few  seconds  of  one  huge,  250,000-candlepower  slave 
another.  strobe  units  located  atop  build- 

“The  only  difference  was  that  ings  along  the  parade  route  and 
in  the  moment  I  shot  Roosevelt  eliminated  the  usual  entangle- 
wasn’t  smiling  and  when  Eck-  ment  of  extension  cords, 
enberg  shot  he  was.  Neither  of  A  radio  unit  of  this  type,  used 
us  could  possibly  have  planned  to  trigger  a  widely  spread  sys- 


assembly  hall  but  to  provide 
modelling  light  for  individual 
Ijortraits  he  made  of  various 
people  attending  the  convention. 

“Since  the  gadget’s  debut  at 
the  King  Orange  Parade,”  Mr. 
Murphy  writes,  “the  Herald  has 
successfully  used  it  on  dozens 
of  other  types  of  outdoor  night 
assignments,  principally  football 
games  in  the  Orange  Bowl  sta¬ 
dium. 

“The  unit  mounted  on  the 
camera  is  a  single-tube  minia¬ 
ture  transmitter,  crystal-con¬ 
trolled  and  powered  by  hearing 
aid  batteries.  It  operates  on 
27.255  me. 

“The  receiver  units  are  at¬ 
tached  to  remote  lights  up  to  a 
block  away.  The  Herald’s  inven¬ 
tion  eliminates  the  biggest  fault 
of  regular  slave  unit.s — no  other 
photographer’s  flash  can  set  off 
the  electronic  units.” 

The  Herald  is  also  pursuing 
new  techniques  of  photo  news 
coverage  in  its  use  of  Polaroid 
cameras. 

During  last  season’s  out-of- 
town  coverage  of  LTniversity  of 
Miami  football  games,  the  Her¬ 
ald  staff  accelerated  the  volume 
and  speed  of  picture  transmis¬ 
sion  via  a  special  wirephoto 
hookup  by  using  Polaroid 


PRIZE  .SPOK  I  S  PIX 

William  F.  Curran  Jr.,  photog- 
rapher  for  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Guy  Gannett  newspapers,  wu 
named  winner  of  the  second  an¬ 
nual  Football  Photo  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  Blaine  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Athletic  -Vssociation. 

Curran’s  prize-winning  shot 
shows  a  pass  from  University  of 
Maine  quarterback  Manchester 
Wbeeler  as  it  bounds  off  the 
shoulder  and  over  the  head  of 
the  intended  receiver,  Dave 
Cloutier. 


pho'rm;  dies 

James  L.  Callahan,  Bouton 
(Mass.)  Globe  photographer 
who  was  well-known  for  his  out¬ 
standing  coverage  of  sports 
events  until  he  retired  in  1950, 
died  at  his  home  in  Marston 
Mills.  He  was  67.  A  news  pho¬ 
tographer  for  40  years  with  the 
Boston  American  and  the  Boston 
Journal,  Mr.  Callahan  joined  the 
Globe  in  1920.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  Boston  Press 
Photographers  Association  in 
1933. 

*  *  * 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

Joe  Neal  of  Salem,  Va.,  has 
joined  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Newt 
&  Observer-Times  photo  staff. 
Another  News  and  Obsen’er 
photographer.  Jewel  Hardison, 
is  recovering  from  a  heart  at¬ 
tack. 

*  *  * 

NO  MONKEY-SHINES? 

Who  says  the  old  rough-and- 
ready  newspaper  days  are  over? 
Dwight  Boyer,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  photographer,  was  hur¬ 
ried  out  to  a  suburban  wildfowl 
farm  to  get  a  layout.  When  he 
got  there  a  crow,  close  to  his 
ear,  nearly  deafened  him  with  a 
screech,  a  deer  ate  the  buttons 
off  his  coat,  and  an  ostrich 
chewed  his  flash  extension  cord 
in  two. 


it  that  way. 


tern  of  flash  equipment,  was  first 


Mr.  Eckenberg  confirmed  this  used  by  Life  magazine’s  Gjon 
version  of  the  two-picture  story  Mili  in  1948,  when  he  was  cov- 
commenting:  “There  was  no  ering  a  political  convention, 
misrepresenting  here,  believe  Mili,  however,  did  not  use  the 
me.  It  was  strictly  a  grab  pic-  system  to  photograph  the  entire 


At  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Herald  photographer 
Mike  Freeman  shot  action  pic¬ 
tures  during  the  nighttime 
Miami-Louisiana  game,  rushed 
the  Polaroid  prints  by  police 
motorcycle  to  a  nearby  wire- 
photo  machine  and  transmitted 
to  Miami  in  time  for  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  edition. 

EDITOR  ac  PUB 


Copley  Group  Names 
Insurance  Director 

Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

A  new  officer — director  of  in¬ 
surance — was  added  to  the  of¬ 
ficial  roster  of  the  Copley  Press 
Inc.  at  annual  meetings  here  last 
week.  C.  Victor  Anderson,  who 
has  been  insurance  coordinator 
in  the  LaJolla  office,  was  desig¬ 
nated  for  the  post. 

H.  R.  Morick  was  elected 
vicepresident  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Diego  Tribune 
Division.  Formerly  controller,  he 
succeeds  the  late  Walter  J. 
Schneider  as  business  manager. 

All  other  officers  and  directors 
were  re-elected.  Chairman  James 
S.  Copley  announced. 
LISHER  for  February  27,  19d0 
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ANOTHER  WAT 
RCA  SERVES 
YOU  THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 


One  <tf  the  sharp*‘^l  photos  ever  taken  of  Exact  |>osition  of  pholo^^aph  in  relation 
sun’s  surface.  It,  and  hundreds  of  others  to  the  total  sun  surface  is  shown  here.  Plotting 
taken  hy  stratoscojie,  may  answer  mystery  and  photography  of  precise  areas  was  made 
of  violent  magnetic  disturliances  on  earth.  possible  hy  airlHirne  RCA  television. 


RCA  REPORTS  TO  THE  NATION 


Special  RCA  Television,  operating  from  stratosphere, 
helps  get  sharpest  photos  of  sun’s  surface  ever  taken 


Scientists  recently  took  the  first, 
sharp,  searching  look  into  the  center  of 
our  solar  system.  It  was  achieved  not 
by  a  missile,  but  hy  a  lialloon  posted 
in  quiet  reaches  of  the  stratosphere. 

The  idea  was  conceived  by  astrono¬ 
mers  at  the  Princeton  University  Ob¬ 
servatory.  They  decided  that  a  floating 
observatory  —  equipped  with  a  tele¬ 
scope-camera —  would  offer  a  stable 
"work  platform”  from  which  sunspots 
could  be  photographed  free  of  the  distor¬ 
tion  caused  by  the  earth’s  atmosphere. 

But  "Project  Stratoscope”  encoun¬ 
tered  an  unforeseen  and  major  obstacle 
on  its  initial  flight.  A  foolproof  method 
was  needed  for  aiming  and  focusing 
the  telescope  of  the  unmanned  observ¬ 
atory.  Princeton  asked  RCA  to  help, 
A  special  RCA  television  system  was 
devised  which  enabled  observers  on  the 


ground  to  view  exactly  what  the  tele¬ 
scope  was  seeing  aloft.  This  accom¬ 
plished,  it  was  a  simple  matter  to 
achieve  precise  photography — directeti 
from  the  ground  by  means  of  a  separate 
RCA  radio  control  system. 

The  resulting  pictures  reveal  sun¬ 
spot  activities  in  unprecedented  detail. 
They  provide  the  world  with  important 
information  regarding  the  magnetic 
disturbances  which  affect  navigation 
and  long-range  communications. 

The  success  of  "Project  Stratoscope” 
is  another  example  of  RCA  lead'^rship 
in  advanced  electronics.  This  leader¬ 
ship,  achieved  through  quality  and 
dependability  in  performance,  has  al¬ 
ready  made  RCA  Victor  the  most  trusted 
name  in  television.  Today,  RCA  Victor 
television  sets  are  in  far  more  homes 
than  any  other  make. 


Going  up  for  **good  seeing.”  Un¬ 
manned  balloon-observatory  starts  its 
ascent  to  take  sunspot  photos.  "Project 
Stratoscope”  is  a  continuing  program 
of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 


RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

THE  MOST  TRUSTED  NAME  IN  ELECTRONICS 


The  Weekly  Editor 


By  Billy  Smith 

GOOD  APPEARANCE 

An  editor  friend  of  mine,  look¬ 
ing  through  his  weekly  ex¬ 
changes,  selected  half  a  dozen 
copies  or  so  that  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  printed  on  an 
antique  hand  press. 

“A  good-looking  weekly  news¬ 
paper  is  something  to  behold,” 
the  friend  commented,  “but 
these  are  just  downright  sick- 
looking.” 

He  was  referring  to  the  over¬ 
all  appearance  of  the  papers, 
the  makeup  and  quality  of  print¬ 
ing,  not  the  contents.  When  my 
friend  used  the  term  “sick”  in 
his  comment  about  these  week¬ 
lies  it  occurred  to  me  this  par¬ 
ticular  sickness  could  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  use  of  a  few  simple 
homemade  and  inexpensive  rem¬ 
edies. 

Too  many  of  us  weekly  editors 
struggle  three  or  four  days  to 
get  the  paper  out  then  relax 
until  time  to  start  struggling 
on  the  next  issue — and  the 
“sickness”  continues. 

Brightening  Up 

How  long  has  it  been  since 
you  sat  down  and  actually 
studied  a  copy  of  your  newspa¬ 
per,  looking  for  little  things 
here  and  there  in  its  makeup 
that  could  be  improved  so  as  to 
brighten  up  its  appearance? 

How  about  some  new  head 
rules  across  the  top  of  your 
front  page?  Is  your  front  page 
nameplate  worn  and  scratched 
from  years  of  use?  Some  new 
column  rule  will  do  wonders  in 
brightening  up  a  page.  Chances 
are  that  your  masthead  hasn’t 
been  reset  in  a  couple  of  years 
and  is  difficult  to  read. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  little 
things  that  should  be  watched 
and  kept  as  alive  as  you’d  like 
your  news  columns.  Most  any 
friendly  larger  newspaper  with 
a  stripping  machine  will  make 
a  supply  of  column  rule  and 
head  rule  for  you,  often  merely 
with  the  exchange  in  equivalent 

(For  2.5  years  Billy  Smith 
worked  on  weekly  and  semi¬ 
weekly  newspapers.  He  pub¬ 
lished  three  prize-winners  in 
Alabama  and  for  some  years  he 
was  secretary  of  the  Alabama 
Press  Association.  Now  living 
in  Morganton,  N.C.,  Billy  offered 
to  conduct  this  new  department 
in  E&P,  qualifying  himself  with 
the  remark:  “I  have  suffered 
just  about  all  the  failures  and 
enjoyed  most  of  the  successes  a 
smalltown  editor  can  have. — 
ED.) 


of  metal.  Some  friend  with  a 
type  caster  would  be  glad  to 
make  a  new  heading  for  your 
front  page.  Perhaps  your  old 
heading  only  needs  a  little  un¬ 
derlaying  to  make  it  print  bet¬ 
ter. 

Reset  Some  Ads 

Standing  ads  and  so-called 
professional  cards  that  run 
every  week  really  take  a  beat¬ 
ing — and  get  the  least  attention 
in  some  weekly  shops.  There’s 
no  reason  why  these  little  regu¬ 
lar  ads  should  not  appear  just 
as  new  and  attractive  as  the  one¬ 
time  ads  that  run  next  to  them. 
It’s  simple.  Just  re-set  them 
some  lax  weekend. 

You  may  not  hear  a  word  from 
your  readers  about  these  little 
changes  and  improvements  but 
don’t  you  fret — they’ll  be  no¬ 
ticed  and  appreciated,  especially 
by  your  advertisers.  You’re  on 
your  way  toward  curing  some 
of  that  “sickness”  your  paper  is 
suffering  from — and,  you’re  the 
doctor. 

Let’s  turn  back  to  your  front 
page.  Do  you  have  fewer  than 
six  stories  carrying  heads  of  24 
point  type  or  over?  If  you  do, 
then  you  need  to  give  the  front 
page  a  little  attention — make  it 
appear  newsy  even  though  you 
don’t  think  it  is  such.  Use  a  few 
more  heads,  balance  them.  Put 
a  boxed  head  here  and  there  but 
don’t  overdo  it.  Take  some  of 
those  six  and  eight-line  personal 
items,  put  a  small  head  on  them 
and  slap  them  on  your  front 
page.  Makes  friends  and  sure 
speeds  makeup  time. 

I  know  of  one  young  weekly 
editor  who  made  it  a  rule  not  to 
have  fewer  than  eight  front 
page  heads  of  24  point  or  up 
each  issue — and  he  had  to  hand¬ 
set  them.  There  were  always  at 
lea.st  two  boxed  14-point  or  12- 
point  heads.  A  litt'e  trouble? 
Yes,  but  they  were  his  pride  and 
joy  and  helped  h’s  newspaper 
win  a  top  rating.  He  eventually 
beean  dressing  up  inside  pages 
with  well-written  heads.  For  the 
sake  of  front  page  appearance 
he  never  hesitated  to  continue  a 
story  to  an  inside  page. 

You  can’t  get  all  this  done 
with  one  week’s  issue  but  you 
can  set  a  weekly  objective  to 
make  at  least  one  of  these  im¬ 
provements  in  your  newspaper’s 
appearance. 

All  the  improvements  in  your 
page  makeup  will  not  show  up 
as  they  should  unless  that  flat¬ 
bed  press  does  its  part.  Often¬ 
times  a  fresh  tympan,  proper 
impression  or  a  clean  ink  foun¬ 


tain  will  cure  the  ills  of  the 
press.  That  old  press  is  pretty 
important  so  treat  it  as  such. 
Too  often  the  pre.ssman  forgets 
to  watch  his  ink  flow  during 
the  course  of  a  run.  Sometimes 
that  can  foul  up  all  your  good 
efforts  in  layout  and  makeup. 

These  little  suggested  home 
remedies  for  a  “sick”  weekly  are 
certainly  not  cure-alls.  They 
merely  take  a  little  time,  effort 
and  determination  —  certainly 
not  much  money.  They’ll  pay  off, 
too. 

.MORE  TELEPHONES 

Telephone  bottlenecks  can  be 
pretty  costly  to  a  small  newspa¬ 
per — or  any  newspaper.  Yet, 
many  a  publisher  has  recognized 
that  his  one-telephone  office  is 
missing  business  and  news 
items. 

It’s  good  to  see  a  well- 
equipped  weekly  plant  staffed 
by  an  ad  man,  a  reporter,  so¬ 
ciety  editor  and  the  editor-pub¬ 
lisher.  But  when  all  these  have 
only  one  telephone  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  in  the  office  there  is  defi¬ 
nitely  a  tremendous  loss  of  time 
and  effort. 

Additional  telephone  numbers 
and  desk  extensions  are  inex¬ 
pensive  when  considered  as 
business  boosters  and  news  get¬ 
ters.  In  some  cases  a  reporter 
has  been  known  to  almost 
double  his  live  copy  production 
by  keeping  in  telephone  contact 
with  news  sources.  The  ad  man’s 
friendly  phone  call  may  result 
in  an  order. 

• 

Texas  Weekly  Stays 
In  Kirgan  Family 

Fairfield,  Tex. 

Joe  Lee  Kirgan  Jr.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  weekly  Fairfield  Re¬ 
corder  from  his  grandmother, 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Kirgan. 

Mr.  Kirgan  was  formerly 
manager  and  editor  of  the  Ltr- 
ingston  Polk  County  Enterprise. 

The  Recorder  has  been  owned 
by  the  Kirgan  family  since  1901 
when  it  was  bought  by  L.  C. 
Kirgan,  publisher  until  his  death 
in  1947. 

Joe  Lee  Kirgan  was  editor  and 
manager  until  his  death  in  1959. 

*  *  * 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Phil  Stratton  has  sold  the 
weekly  State’s  Rights  Digest  to 
Ron  Burnham.  Mr.  Burnham, 
who  purchased  the  Arkansas 
Recorder  here  recently,  said  he 
would  merge  the  two  papers. 

*  *  * 

St.  James,  Mo. 

Edward  W.  Sowers  has  sold 
the  St.  James  Leader- Journal, 
a  weekly,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Wilson,  former  operators 
of  the  Bloomington  (Ind.) 
Bloomcraft  Press. 


Hunters  Purchane 
Eagle  Enterprise 

Meridian,  Idaho 
Ralph  and  Jean  Hunter,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Meridian  Newt- 
Times  have  purchased  I  he  EagU 
Enterprise  from  Marjorie  Moon. 

Mr.  Hunter  said  he  plans  to 
incorporate  the  weekly  Eagle 
newspaper  into  his  weekly  and 
“develop  an  Eagle  dei)artment.” 

Mrs.  Loyal  Puckett  remains 
as  community  editor. 

Marjorie  Moon  will  continue 
publication  of  the  Carden  City 
Gazette  and  Boise  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Fairfield,  Ohio 
Controlling  interest  in  the 
Fairfield  Echo  has  been  sold  by 
Charles  Logsdon  and  his  father, 
Thomas  Logsdon,  to  Marion  S. 
Kjellenberg,  publisher  of  the 
Sycamore  (O.)  .Messenger  and 
other  weekly  papers  in  the  state. 
Mrs.  Juanita  Odson  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  editor  of  the  Echo. 

«  *  * 

Truth  or  Consequencfe,  N.  M. 

The  Hot  Springs  Herald  and 
the  Sierra  County  .Advocate, 
both  weeklies  here,  have  merged 
under  one  management,  Paul  0. 
Tooley,  Herald  owner,  who 
liought  the  Advocate  from  Mrs. 
Arleta  Coleman. 

They  will  be  published  in  the 
Herald  plant,  the  Advocate  on 
Tuesday,  the  Herald  on  Friday. 
• 

Philippi,  W.  Va 
Allan  Byrne  has  bought  out 
the  interests  of  Joe  Jeffcott  to 
become  sole  owner  of  Barbour 
Publishing  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Barbour  Democrat  and 
Belington  News,  both  weeklies. 

Mr.  Jeffcott  is  now  associated 
with  a  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  bank. 
*  *  * 

Morgantown,  W.  Va 
Joe  Fasching  has  become  sole 
owner  of  the  \V estover  Observer, 
buying  out  the  interests  of  co¬ 
owner,  Stanley  Nels,  now  with 
the  publications  division  of  West 
Virginia  University. 

*  *  « 

Jacksonville,  Ark. 
Gene  Wirges,  Morrilton  Deitr 
ocrat  publisher,  has  purchased 
the  Jacksonville  Bidletin  from 
Rex  Paul,  its  founder.  Mr.  Wir¬ 
ges,  formerly  of  the  Little  Rock 
.Arkansas  Gazette,  is  the  son 
of  Joe  Wirges,  Gazette  police 
reporter. 

*  «  « 

Biwabik,  Minn. 
Two  printers  with  the  Htfr- 
bing  (Minn.)  Daily  Tribune, 
Lester  A.  Lemieux  and  Roy  R- 
Coombe,  have  purchased  th« 
Biwabik  Times  from  Mrs.  JohB 
G.  Hamick,  whose  husband  died 
last  year  after  operating  the 
paper  21  years. 
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GULF  PRESS  CONFERENCE 


A  service  of  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  in  the  cause 
of  creating — through  the  facts  as  we  see  them 
—a  fuller  understanding  of  the  oil  industry. 


abroad  ? 


Why  Oil’s  tax  incentive 

Oil’s  ll^/i%  depletion  allowance — no  simple  matter — is  made  so  compli¬ 
cated  sometimes  that  its  basic  reason  for  being  is  lost.  As  a  tax  deduction, 
it  encourages  the  continuing  development  of  an  essential,  yet  exhaustible, 
natural  resource.  Geography  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  concept.  The 
allowance  applies  as  surely  to  the  oil  we  produce  abroad  as  to  our  domes¬ 
tic  supply.  Yet  some  people  deny  this.  Since  a  lot  is  at  stake,  including 
our  national  security,  let’s  look  at  the  facts. 


Q.  Congress  wrote  our  27Vi%  incentive 
law  back  in  1926.  Was  any  difTerent 
treatment  given  our  foreign  oil  then? 

A.  No.  Many  U,  S.  companies  were  al¬ 
ready  exploring  and  producing  abroad 
by  then  and  the  feeling  was  that  develop¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  encouraged  wherever 
it  could  be.  Since  then.  Congress  has 
changed  our  income  tax  laws  regarding 
foreign  investment.  It  has  done  so,  how¬ 
ever,  to  encourage  foreign  investments — 
not  discourage  them.  And  it  is  presently 
considering  doing  so  again. 

Q,  Is  there  any  reason  for  using  a  differ¬ 
ent  tax  basis  for  oil  abroad? 

A.  None  that  would  call  for  lowering  the 
incentive.  Oil  is  a  chance-y  business  any¬ 
where.  Once  found — if  found — it  is 
eventuallv  exhausted.  If  anything,  the 
risk  is  greater  abroad. 

Q.  If  that’s  so,  why  encourage  our  foreign 
development  in  the  first  place? 

A.  Our  need  is  no  less  just  because  the 
oil  comes  from  outside  our  borders.  We 
need  widely  dispersed  reserves  to  help 
supply  our  worldwide  bases — and  our 
allies.  It's  doubtful  that  we  could  again 
meet  80%  of  our  allies*  oil  needs  as  we 
did  in  World  War  II.  And  we'll  be  need¬ 
ing  more  and  more  oil  for  both  domestic 
and  foreign  markets. 

Q.  Just  what  arguments  do  the  attackers 
of  our  foreign  incentive  have  left? 

A.  Their  big  claim  is  that  it  is  costing  the 
U.  S.  tax  dollars.  Lowering  or  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  27'/i%  incentive,  they  say,  would 
increase  our  “take.” 

Q>  Well,  wouldn't  it? 

A,  The  facts  say  no.  We  won't  go  into 
the  arithmetic  of  figuring  the  tax.  Suf¬ 


ficient  to  say,  our  government  would 
likely  lose  tax  money  if  the  attackers 
were  to  have  their  way. 

Q.  That  statement  doesn’t  seem  to  figure. 
What  is  your  basis  for  it? 

A.  You  have  to  understand  a  basic  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  first  right  to  taxing  profits 
rests  with  the  country  where  the  profits 
are  earned.  While  an  American  company 
operating  abroad  is  liable  to  the  U.  S. 
for  taxes  on  this  income,  it  must  pay  the 
foreign  taxes  first.  Let’s  say  an  American 
company  makes  a  profit  of  $1,000,000 
in  another  country.  The  tax  rate  there 
is  40%  and  the  U.  S.  tax  rate  is  50%. 
The  company's  U.  S.  tax  would  seem 
to  be  $500,000.  Since  $400,000  of  it  has 
already  been  paid  to  the  foreign  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  the  remaining  U.  S. 
liability  is  $100,000. 

Q.  Even  so,  wouldn’t  our  government  get 
more  revenue  by  raising  the  tax  rate? 

A.  Foreign  governments  have  a  tendency 
to  exact  as  much  tax  as  possible  from 
American  companies  operating  in  their 
countries.  But  there  is  also  an  important 
tax  limitation,  which  is  the  realization 
that  whatever  is  taken  in  taxes  is  not 
available  for  needed  business  expansion. 
If  the  U.  S.  were  to  take  this  money  in 
taxes  anyway,  this  limitation  would  no 
longer  exist.  The  foreign  countries  would 
react  swiftly  by  boosting  their  taxes.  Our 
companies  would  pay  more  taxes — but 
not  to  Uncle  Sam. 

Q.  What  does  our  government  have  to  say 
about  this? 

A.  We  can  best  quote  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment’s  viewpoint,  as  interpreted  by 
one  of  its  officials:  “The  temptation  for 
foreign  countries  to  make  their  own 
(Advertistment) 


creditable  taxes  as  high  as  those  in  the 
country  of  destination  is  a  real  one.” 

Q.  It  was  Congress  that  originated  Oil’s 
incentive.  What  does  C'ongress  say? 

A.  Congress  has  reaffirmed  the  depletion 
principle  every  year  since  1926.  There  is 
some  opposition  to  Oil’s  foicign  tax  in¬ 
centive  but  much  of  Congress’  opinion  is 
reflected  in  one  Senator’s  remarks  re¬ 
cently.  “If  taxes  are  increased  on  Ameri¬ 
can  corporations  doing  business  over¬ 
seas.  all  that  will  be  accomplished  will 
be  to  encourage  foreign  countries  to  in¬ 
crease  the  same  tax.” 

Q.  It  looks  like  the  U.  S.  would  break 
even.  Didn’t  you  say  we’d  lose  money? 

A.  Let  a  recent  report  by  tax  experts  talk 
for  us.  “Indirectly,  such  action  would 
probably  reduce  revenues  from  foreign 
oil  operations.  The  additional  tax  burden 
could  well  lower  the  earnings  of  our  com¬ 
panies  and  thus,  dividend  payments  to 
their  U.  S.  owners.  These  are,  of  course, 
fully  taxable.”  Taxable  by  both  Federal 
and  State  governments,  we  might  add. 
Q.  How  can  we  have  a  tax  incentive  to 
encourage  foreign  discovery  on  one  hand 
and  import  quotas  on  the  other? 

A.  The  two  are  only  remotely  related. 
Very  little  of  the  oil  American  companies 
produce  abroad  enters  the  U.  S.  How¬ 
ever,  being  under  American  control,  it 
can  be  channelled  to  our  friends  and 
allies  as  their  needs  dictate.  And  it  is  also 
available  to  us  as  needed. 

Q.  Do  we  need  both  foreign  and  domestic 
depletion? 

A.  Yes.  Domestic  depletion  has  so  far 
helped  us  to  maintain  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  crude  oil  reserves  even  though  this 
oil  is  becoming  more  difficult  and  costly 
to  find.  Foreign  depletion  has  encour¬ 
aged  American  oil  companies  to  find  and 
control  over  half  the  Free  World’s  re¬ 
serves  outside  our  borders.  And  these 
reserves  are  necessary  to  the  economy 
and  security  of  our  friends  and  allies,  as 
well  as  to  our  own. 

We  welcome  further  questions  and  comment. 

Please  address  them  to  Gulf  Oil  Corp., 

Room  1300,  Gulf  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 


/VEWSBOV 


(OELWFRy  Boy( 


WALTER  BERNDT 

"Smi+ty  " 

Before  creeting  "SmIHy,"  America's 
favorite  office  boy,  Berndt  himself 
was  an  office  boy,  delivery  boy  and 
newspaperboy.  Today,  he  lives  in  an 
impressive  home  (complete  with 
swimming  pool)  in  Port  Jefferson,  L.l. 


MARTIN  BRANNER 

"Wi  nnie  Winkle" 

As  half  of  the  dance  team  of  Martin  and  Fabbrini,  Branner  danced  his  way 
across  the  country  working  the  Keith  and  Orpheum  circuits.  The  team  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Palace  Theater  in  New  York  many  times.  When  he  saw  the  end 
of  vaudeville  coming,  Branner  developed  "Looie  the  Lawyer"  and  embarked 
on  a  cartooning  career.  P.S.  He  married  Fabbrini,  his  dancing  partner. 


HAL  RASMUSSON 

"Aggie  Mack" 

Hal  lived  a  colorful  life  befjr#  sst 
tiing  down  behind  a  drawing  boaft. 
He  rode  the  rails,  picked 
walked  to  the  West  Coast, 
the  wheat  fields,  was  a  lifeguard,  ••• 
found  time  to  do  surveying  work  f« 
the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  in  Mae 
tana. 


HEr.  PAP.' 
CAN  I  USE 

,</  the  horse 

J  "\TONIGHT? 


Before  Fame  and  Fortune 

.  .  .  many  newspaper  cartoonists  had  jobs  that  had  little  connection,  as  they 
look  back  at  them  now,  with  their  futures.  This  is  how  some  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate  artists  see  themselves  in  their  earlier  days. 
( No.  7  in  a  series). 


Atf///  M'!' 

m'e-  <^5/ 

n/k^e-  Mf:, 


STAN  LYNDE 

"Rick  O'Shay  " 

Stan  pulled  a  switch  on  Horace  Gree¬ 
ley — instead  of  going  west  to  make 
good,  he  came  east.  He  was  born  in 
Billings,  Montana,  where  his  father 
runs  a  cattle  ranch.  Stan  was  no  drug¬ 
store  cowboy — he  actually  rode  the 
range.  After  the  Korean  conflict  he 
came  to  New  York  and  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  did  freelance  art  work. 


IRWIN  HASEN 

"Dondi" 

Hasen  is  the  smaller  half  of  the  team  that  turns  out  "Dondi".  He's  responsible 
for  the  artwork  while  Gus  Edson  does  the  scripting.  The  diminutive  brush- 
pusher  was  a  sports  cartoonist  and  at  one  time  worked  as  staff  artist  for 
Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  York. 


/  coMw'UP  — 
f  ONE  BLACi.- 
I  COW  AN' 

V  EVES- OWEN 
k^EN  PRUIT'  , 


ZACK  MOSLEY 

"Smilin'  Jack 

High-flying  Mosley  lives  and  works  h 
an  ultra-modern  home  in  Stuart,  fW- 
ida,  just  a  stone's  throw  from  hitliia| 
boating  and  fishing  facilities.  VyiiM 
the  urge  moves  him,  he  takes  of  is 
his  snappy  private  plane  and  eiplmi 
the  wild  blue  yonder.  Mosley  dhh't ' 
always  have  it  so  plush,  however.  Is 
his  youth,  he  was  a  soda-jerkar  wkt 
later  graduated  to  being  a  graebt 
and  seater  in  a  restaurant.  ik 
ways  managed  to  get  a  job  net  tea 
far  removed  from  the  kitchen  le  kaV 
be  guaranteed  a  square  meal  when  kb 
stomach  growled. 


KEMP 


burqli.  Mr.  Youngblood  is 
rKtof  of  Scrippi-Howard' 
burgh  Press. 


Lower  operating  costs.  Heat  is  applied  inside  the  metal 
itself  by  recirculating  heating  tubes  inside  the  Stereo  Pot 
.  .  .  assures  even  temperature  distribution,  no  heat  loss. 
Kemp’s  exclusive  carburetor  pre-mixes  air  and  gases  pre¬ 
cisely  for  superior  combustion,  faster  starting,  complete 
control .  .  .  prevents  costly  waste  in  fuel  and  labor. 

Higher  casting  rates.  Exact  temperature  control  coupled 
with  speedy  heat  recove^  allows  continuous  casting  .  .  . 
even  when  large  quantities  of  metal  are  added.  An  inner 
exhaust  actually  blankets  the  metal,  greatly  reducing  dross 
formation.  You  get  the  best  in  quality,  the  most  in  quantity. 

Easy  and  safe  to  operate.  One  simple  adjustment  pro¬ 
portions  the  gas-air  ratio  automatically,  perfectly.  There 
are  no  exposed  flames,  no  obnoxious  gases  .  .  .  both  the 
burner  and  starter  are  completely  enclosed.  Choose  from  a 
full  range  of  Kemp  Stereo  Pots— 1  to  35  tons.  Available 
with  electric  immersion  heaters,  too.  Write  now  for  details. 
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Christophers 

Cite  7  for 

Shark  Story 

•/ 

Seven  San  Francisco  newspa¬ 
permen  were  named  winners  of 
the  new  Christopher  Newspaper 
Award  “for  outstanding  cover¬ 
age  of  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
stories  of  the  year.” 

They  were  cited  for  perceptive 
craftsmanship  in  covering  the 
story  of  18-year-old  Shirley 
O’Neill’s  attempt  to  rescue  a 
swimming  companion  who  was 
fatally  wounded  by  a  500-pound 
shark  just  outside  the  Golden 
Gate.  She  risked  her  life  to 
bring  dying  Albert  Kogler,  18, 
to  shore. 

Spiritual  Values 

In  announcing  this  first  of 
what  is  to  be  an  annual  Chris¬ 
topher  Newspaper  Award,  Fa¬ 
ther  James  Keller,  M.M.,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Christophers,  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  was  established 
“to  pay  tribute  to  newspaper 
men  and  women  who  are  in  a 
unique  position  to  mirror  the 
deep  human  and  spiritual  values 
of  daily  events.” 

Winners  of  awards  for  the 
1959  story  are;  Thomas 
Mathews  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  Howard  Watkins 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
whose  on-the-scene  reporting 
provided  the  basic  facts  for  the 
story. 

Ken  Adams  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News-Call  Bulletin  who 
took  the  only  pictures  on  the 
beach,  although  working  on  an¬ 
other  story-assignment. 

Thomas  Benet  of  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  Francis  O’Gara  of  the 
Examiner  for  taking  all  the  de¬ 
tails  provided  by  their  reporters 
and  writing  the  first  stories  that 
appeared. 

Story  of  Baptism 

Jane  Conant  of  the  News-Call 
Bulletin  for  uncovering  and  in¬ 
cluding  in  her  story,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  the  fact  that  the 
O’Neill  girl  had  baptized  her 
companion  as  he  lay  dying  on 
the  beach. 

Harold  Streeter  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  for  blending  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  the  many-faceted 
account  into  an  outstanding  ar¬ 
ticle  carried  by  newspapers 
throughout  the  world. 

Each  winner  received  a  bronze 
medallion  bearing  the  Christo¬ 
pher  motto:  “Better  to  light  one 
candle  than  to  curse  the  dark¬ 
ness.” 


HELP  !  !  —  Mrs.  Hewlett  Bernes 
peeks  over  some  of  the  600  entries 
for  the  I960  Pulitzer  Prizes  she  is 
filing  into  eight  categories.  Mrs. 
Barnes  is  Pulitzer  Prize  committee 
assistant  to  Prof.  John  Hohen- 
berg. 

602  Entries 
For  Pulitzers 

Newspaper  entries  for  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prizes  for  work  in  1959 
number  602,  third  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  newspaper  exhibits  filed 
since  the  awards  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  1917.  There  were  556 
newspaper  entries  last  year. 
Winners  will  be  announced  early 
in  May. 

One  Weighs  15  Pounds 

The  photography  division  has 
its  largest  number  of  entries  to 
date — 167  separate  entries  com¬ 
prising  602  or  more  photo¬ 
graphs.  One  entry  weighs  15 
pounds.  There  are  101  entries 
for  local  reporting  not  under 
deadline  pressure,  as  compared 
to  86  last  year.  Some  of  these 
entries  are  in  scrapbooks  weigh¬ 
ing  four  or  five  pounds. 

Public  sendee  award  entries 
number  58,  compared  to  45  last 
year.  There  are  51  entries  for 
national  reporting,  compared  to 
35  last  year.  International  re¬ 
porting  has  49  entries  this  year, 
compared  to  41  last  year. 

• 

Prizes  for  Stories 
On  Forest  Salvation 

Redding,  Calif. 
Tod  Harker,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  and  Garth  Sanders, 
Redding  (Calif.)  Record-Search¬ 
light,  were  first  place  winners  in 
the  Sierra-Cascade  Logging 
Conference’s  annual  news 
writing  competitions. 

Ray  Hebert,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  was  runner-up  in  the 
metropolitan  division.  Joe  Cow¬ 
ley,  Medford  (Ore.)  Tribune, 
was  second  in  the  all-states  di¬ 
vision.  Plaques  and  cash  awards 
totaling  $600  will  be  presented 
to  the  winners. 

Salvage  operations  after  two 
major  forest  fires  were  described 
in  the  first  place  winners. 


Cleveland  News  Brotherhood 


On  Honors  List 

Cleveland 

Cleveland  newspapermen  re¬ 
ceived  66  awards  for  work  in 
1959  at  the  annual  awards 
luncheon  of  the  Cleveland  News¬ 
paper  Guild.  The  event  was 
tinged  with  some  sadness  at  the 
recent  passing  of  the  Cleveland 
News  from  the  journalistic 
scene,  but  that  newspaper 
shared  in  the  honors. 

The  Cleveland  Press  won  first- 
place  awards  in  eight  categories. 
The  Plain  Dealer  and  the  News 
won  six  each.  Additional  awards 
were  given  to  two  Deans  of  the 
Year,  John  R.  Markham,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  Press,  and 
Ed  Rang,  sports  columnist  of 
the  News. 

First-place  winners: 

Single  Story  —  A1  Ostrow  and 
William  Barrett,  Press. 

Running  Story  —  A1  Ostrow, 
Press;  Wilson  Hirschfeld,  Plain 
Dealer. 

Single  Feature  —  William 
Barrett,  Press. 

Feature  Series  —  Helen  Bor- 
sick,  News. 

Public  Service  —  City  Editor 
Louis  Clifford,  Press. 

Sports  Story  —  Hal  Lebovitz, 
News. 

Sports  Feature  —  Esther 
Brightman,  Plain  Dealer. 

Column  —  Howard  Preston, 
News. 

Editorial  —  John  F.  Huth, 
Plain  Dealer. 

Editorial  Series — Tom  Board- 
man,  Press. 

Headline — Will  Adams,  Plain 
Dealer. 

Editorial  Art  —  Lou  Darvas, 
Press. 

Specialized  Series  —  Robert 
Modic,  Press. 

Women’s  Page  Article  —  Miss 
Borsick,  News. 

News  Photo  —  Jerry  Horton, 
News. 

Feature  Photo  —  Tony  Tom- 
sic.  Press. 

Sports  Photo  —  Marvin 
Greene,  Plain  Dealer. 

Commercial  Art  —  Donald  P. 
Spagnolia,  Plain  Dealer. 

Commercial  Copy  —  John  C. 
Erney,  News. 

• 

Art  Awards 

Boston 

The  Boston  Globe’s  10th 
Scholastic  Art  Awards  Exhibit 
opened  Feb.  11  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity’s  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts.  Six  hundred  and 
seventy  works  of  art  were 
chosen  from  3,841  as  the  most 
outstanding  work  in  school  art 
classes  throughout  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Gold  Keys  were  presented 
to  winners  by  the  Globe. 


Awards  to  4 
Newspapers 

Four  newspaper  feature*  of 
1959  received  Brotherhooii 
Awards  this  week  from  the  N|. 
tional  Conference  of  ChristUiu 
and  Jews. 

They  were  cited  for  recopl^ 
tion  as  follows: 

EDITORIALS:  The  Miniu- 
npolis  Star  and  Tribune  for  in 
editorial  entitled  “Hutterite 
Bill”  written  by  Jay  Edgertoo 
which  helped  to  win  public  sup¬ 
port  in  defeating  a  discrimini. 
tory  bill  in  the  legislature  thit 
would  have  limited  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  a  small  n- 
ligious  sect  in  Minnesota. 

ARTICLES:  The  Clevelni 
Press  for  its  “Community  Pap" 
cited  for  “describing  a  dynamit 
dramatically  changing,  ethnk- 
ally  brilliant  metropolis  —  ok 
rich  in  races,  cultures  and  re 
ligions.” 

PHOTOGRAPHS:  TheCArie 
tian  Science  Monitor  for  pie 
tures  taken  by  its  chief  pbotop- 
rapher,  Gordon  N.  Convene, 
during  a  world  tour.  These  pk- 
tures  were  cited  for  their  con¬ 
tribution  “in  promoting  frieri- 
ship  and  brotherly  love  between 
the  peoples  of  the  world.” 

CARTOONS:  The  Oaidad 
(Calif.)  Tribune  for  its  cartoon 
by  Lou  Grant  who  has  now  won 
an  award  for  the  third  consw 
tive  year.  In  his  1959  citatk*. 
Mr.  Grant  was  acclaimed  for  i 
series  of  nine  cartoons  on  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  and 
Governor  Faubus  which  lighted 
up  “the  shadows  of  defiance  and 
bigotry  and  intergroup  prejt 
dices  that  exist  in  our  countn 
today.” 

• 

Blakeslee  Award 
Entries  Inviletl 

Entries  are  being  received  hf 
the  American  Heart  Associstw 
in  its  eighth  annual  competity':' 
for  the  Howard  W.  BlakesW 
Awards  for  reporting  in  the  fed 
of  heart  and  blood  vessel  dh- 
eases. 

The  contest  year,  which  bep 
last  March  1,  will  close  Feb.  S- 
Deadline  for  submission  of 
tries  is  May  1.  The  awards  car 
an  honorarium  of  $500  each. 

Entries  submitted  by  lo- 
daily  or  weekly  newspapers  ar 
local  radio  and  television  su- 
tions  will  be  considered  aps" 
from  entries  submitted  by 
tional  wire  services,  syndiea’-s 
or  radio-TV  networks,  and 
be  eligible  for  awards  in  sepfc 
ate  categories. 
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Announcing 
the  25th  Annual 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
AWARDS  COMPETITION 

Deadline  for  entries:  March  25,  1960 

Sponsored  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association 


It’s  time  to  search  your  files  and  scrapbooks  for  out¬ 
standing  examples  of  your  newspaper’s  promotion.  For 
25  years,  promotion  men  have  vi^  for  E&P’s  coveted 
awards,  providing  public  recognition  for  outstanding 
newspaper  promotion,  research  and  public  relations — 
enhancing  the  prestige  of  the  promotion  manager  within 
his  own  newspaper,  and  throughout  the  entire  industry. 
This  year  we  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  some 
important  changes  in  the  rules  for  the  competition. 

1.  The  deadline  has  been  advanced  one  week,  due 
to  the  early  dates  of  the  NNPA  Convention  (May 
1-4,  Phoenix,  Arizona). 

2.  The  circulation  divisions  have  been  changed. 
Separate  awards  will  be  presented  in  each  cate¬ 


gory  for  newspapers  under  100,000  circulation, 
and  over  100,000. 

3.  No  entries  can  be  returned  by  the  awards  com¬ 
mittee.  However,  newspapers  may  arrange  for 
return  of  their  entries  while  attending  the  NNPA 
Convention  in  Phoenix. 

4.  Elaborate  or  expensive  scrapbooks  or  presenta¬ 
tions  are  discouraged.  The  simpler  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  content  material,  the  better  and  more 
objectively  it  can  be  judged. 

Complete  rules,  classifications  and  other  information 
follows.  Don’t  wait  until  the  last  minute,  as  no  time 
extensions  can  be  granted.  Mail  your  entries  today! 


CLASSIFICATIONS 

A  Rrst  Prize  plaque  and  two  Merit 
Award  Certificates  will  be  presented 
to  newspapers  with  over- 1 00,000  cir¬ 
culation,  and  newspapers  with  circu¬ 
lation  under- 1 00,000  in  the  following 
categories; 

1.  NoHoiial  AdvorNsing  Promo- 
—  Trodo  Popors.  Entries  to 
consist  of  a  series  of  six  or  more 
advertisements,  published  during  the 
calendar  year  1959,  in  one  or  more 
trade  or  business  publications,  and 
submitted  in  scrapbook  or  portfolio 
form. 

Notional  Advertising  Promo- 
Hm»— Direct  Moil.  Entries  to  consist 
of  a  single  direct  mail  piece  or  a 
complete  direct  mail  campaign  pre¬ 
pared  during  1959. 

1-  Notional  Advertising  Promo- 
Non— Presentations.  Entries  to  con¬ 


sist  of  a  siisgle  presentation  designed 
to  obtain  general  advertising,  either 

?|eneral  presentation,  or  presentation 
or  a  single  classification  or  account. 
4.  Retail  Advertising  Promotion- 
Entries  to  include  any  effort  during 
1959  to  obtain  retail  advertising,  in¬ 
cluding  ads,  direct  mail,  presentations 
or  any  other  media. 

5.  Classified  Promotion  —  Entries 
to  consist  of  a  campaign  designed  to 
obtain  classified  advertising  during 
1959,  consisting  of  advertisements  in 
your  own  newspaper  or  other  local 
media,  direct  mail,  or  presentations, 
fi.  Circulation  Promotion— Entries 
to  consist  of  any  form  of  printed  pro¬ 
motion  used  to  obtain  circulation,  in¬ 
cluding  any  or  all  media,  and  directed 
at  either  the  newspaper  reader,  or 
through  the  carrier  or  sales  organiza¬ 
tion. 


7.  Public  Relations  Promotion  — 
Awards  for  the  most  outstanding  single 
public  relations  activity  sponsored  by 
a  newspaper  during  1959.  Submit  in 
scrapbook  form. 

8.  Rosoorch— Awards  for  the  out¬ 
standing  research  job  performed  by  a 
newspaper  during  1959. 

GENERAL  RULES 

Entries  must  consist  of  promotion 
prepared  by  a  newspaper  or  news¬ 
paper  representative  during  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1959. 

Elaborate,  expensive  or  hand-lettered 
and  decorated  entries  are  dis¬ 
couraged.  Keep  entries  simple,  and 
neat. 

Continuing  themes  or  programs  will 
not  be  eligible  if  they  have  won  first 
awards  in  the  past  three  competitions. 
All  entries  must  be  labeled  as  to 


classification,  name  of  newspaper,  and 
circulation  division.  Make  as  many 
entries  as  you  like.  But  each  entry 
must  be  labeled. 

No  entries  are  to  be  submitted  to 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  but  must  be 
addressed  as  follows:  “NNPA -Editor 
&  Publisher  Promotion  Contest,  c/o 
Walt  Suft,  Contest  Editor,  Phoenix 
Republic  and  Gazette,  120  E.  Van 
Buren,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Ship  all  entries  post  or  express  paid. 
No  collect  packages  will  be  accepted. 
No  entries  will  be  returned  by  the 
awards  committee.  Entrants  may  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  return  of 
entry  at  the  NNPA  Convention. 

The  decisions  of  the  judges  are  final. 
Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later 
than  March  25,  1960,  and  should  be 
shipped  so  as  to  arrive  at  Phoenix, 
Arizona  no  later  than  March  28,  I960. 


Morin  in  Korea 

(Conthiued  from  page  15) 


MacArthur  had  out-maneu- 
ered  the  North  Koreans,  pull¬ 
ing  back  in  good  order  to  the 
“Pusan  Perimeter,”  buying  time 
with  land. 

In  September,  we  had  covered 
one  of  his  most  brilliant  strikes, 
the  Inchon  landings.  In  a  wink, 
the  First  Marines  were  driving 
on  Seoul,  cutting  enemy  sup¬ 
ply  lines  far  behind  the  “per¬ 
imeter.”  This  was  a  great  turn¬ 
ing  point  of  the  war.  The  proud¬ 
est  correspondent  on  the  .scene 
was  one  Jim  Lucas,  of  Scripps- 
Howard.  He  is  a  former  Ma¬ 
rine. 

But  in  October,  an  ominous 
note  had  sounded. 

In  handfuls  at  first,  Chinese 
“volunteers”  had  appeared.  The 
numbers  grew.  They  took  up 
positions  in  strength  in  the  path 
of  the  Eighth  Army  in  the  VVest. 
No  sizeable  opposition  developed 
for  the  Tenth  Corps,  advancing 
up  the  East  coast.  Then,  mys¬ 
teriously,  the  Chinese  vanished. 
They  released  several  truck- 
loads  of  American  prisoners  who 
quoted  a  woman  interpreter  as 
saying,  “The  Chinese  do  not 
want  to  fight  the  Americans.” 
It  was  a  baffling  situation. 

‘Peace  Talks’ 

Before  Thanksgiving,  rumors 
of  “peace  talks”  were  circulat¬ 
ing.  They  could  not  be  pinned 
down. 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

In  the  late  afternoon.  Col. 
Larry  Bunker  telephoned.  He 
said,  “Gen.  MacArthur  would 
like  to  see  vou  in  his  office  at 
6:30.” 

Five  of  us  went  in.  MacAr¬ 
thur  was  alone  in  his  office. 
Evidently,  he  had  been  work¬ 
ing  all  day.  “Sorry  to  break  in 
on  your  Thanksgiving,”  he  said. 
“I’m  about  to  go  home  and  see 
about  my  own  turkey,  if  any.” 

Then  he  said  he  would  be  go¬ 
ing  to  Korea  at  5  A.M.  the  next 
morning.  He  could  take  five  of 
us  in  his  plane.  “I  can’t  tell 
you  now  what  it’s  about,”  he 
said.  “You  will  be  briefed  on 
the  plane.” 

Soon  after  takeoff,  an  officer 
handed  us  a  communique.  The 
words,  as  you  read  them  today, 
have  a  hollow,  sardonic  ring.  It 
said  in  part: 

“The  U.N.  massive  compres¬ 
sion  envelopment  in  North  Ko¬ 
rea  against  the  new  Red  Armies 
operating  there  is  now  ap¬ 
proaching  its  decisive  effort.  If 
successful  this  should  for  all 
practical  purposes  end  the  war, 
restore  peace  and  unity  in  Ko¬ 
rea,  enable  the  prompt  with¬ 


draw!  of  the  UN  military 
forces.  .  . 

This  was  the  famous  Com¬ 
munique  No.  12,  dated  Nov.  24, 
1950. 

I  p  lo  Bed  (iliina 

At  that  moment,  the  Eighth 
Army  was  about  25  miles  from 
the  Yalu  River  in  the  west.  Far 
away  in  the  northeast,  units 
of  the  Seventh  Division  were 
actually  on  the  river,  looking  at 
Red  China  on  the  opposite  bank. 

I  wrote  a  brief  lead  and 
banded  the  copy  to  Bill  Waugh 
when  the  plane  landed.  It  was 
a  savagely  cold  day.  We  had 
a  moment  to  discuss  the  luxury 
of  the  Japanese  bath,  which  is 
scalding  hot,  before  the  jeeps 
took  off. 

They  jolted  across  country  to 
Ninth  Corps  headquarters.  The 
commander,  Major-Gen.  John  B. 
Coulter,  and  an  intelligence  offi¬ 
cer  were  waiting  in  a  hut  for 
MacArthur  and  Lieut-Gen.  Wal¬ 
ton  H.  Walker.  The  five  cor¬ 
respondents  followed. 

MacArthur  .sat  down  directly 
in  front  of  a  large  situation 
map,  blazing  with  blue  and  red 
symbols.  Coulter  quickly  de¬ 
scribed  the  position  and  the  lat¬ 
est  reports  of  the  advance.  Mac¬ 
Arthur  asked  a  few  terse  ques¬ 
tions.  His  knowledge  of  the  ter¬ 
rain  ahead  was  impressive.  He 
.seemed  to  know  its  smallest  fea¬ 
tures. 

Then  Walker  said  to  Coulter: 

“I  notice  you  haven’t  men¬ 
tioned  any  objectives.  Jack.  I 
don’t  like  that  word  ‘objectives.’ 

I  think  we  should  just  keep 
pushing  as  hard  as  we  can  go.” 

“That’s  what  we’re  going  to 
do,”  Coulter  said.  “We’re  not 
thinking  in  terms  of  objectives.” 

lien  Vi’e  Get  lo  the  Yalii’ 

MacArthur  rose.  He  put  his 
hand  on  Coulter’s  shoulder, 
smiled,  and  said: 

“That’s  right.  Jack.  You  tell 
the  boys  that  when  they  get  to 
the  Yalu,  they  are  going  home. 

I  want  to  make  good  on  my 
statement  that  they  are  going  to 
eat  Christinas  dinner  at  home.” 

This  was  the  origin  of  the 
famous  “home  -  by  -  Christmas” 
statement. 

It  lived  to  haunt  MacArthur 
—  unjustly,  in  my  opinion. 

Obviously,  even  if  the  troops 
had  reached  the  river,  if  there 
had  been  no  Chinese  opposition 
whatever,  they  could  not  have 
be^n  withdrawn  immediately  to 
bases  in  Japan  —  much  less 
“home”  —  by  Dec.  25. 

I  think  it  simply  reflected  the 
high  optimism  of  the  time,  op¬ 
timism  fostered  by  the  Chinese 
in  their  mysterious  disappear¬ 
ance,  the  release  of  the  prison¬ 
ers,  and  reports  that  they  did 


not  want  to  “fight  Americans.” 
If  it  was  a  trap,  they  prepared 
it  well. 

For,  as  we  were  soon  to  dis¬ 
cover,  the  savage,  forbidding 
mountains  on  the  frontier  con¬ 
cealed  huge  forces  of  Chinese. 
MacArthur  flew  over  the  region 
after  the  briefings.  The  moun¬ 
tains,  bleak  and  tortuous,  make 
you  think  of  .some  waterless 
asteroid  in  outer  space.  A  mil¬ 
lion  men  could  mass  there,  un¬ 
detected. 

MacArthur  hxiked  for  them. 
He  sat  looking  down  from  an 
over-size  window  in  his  plane, 
with  a  stack  of  terrain  maps  on 
his  lap.  If  he  suspected  the 
mountains  were  crawling  with 
enemy  infantry,  the  only  way 
to  flush  them  out  —  and  to  dis¬ 
cover  Red  China’s  intentions  — 
was  to  order  a  general  advance. 
This  he  did. 

Years  later,  in  a  forgotten 
foot  locker,  I  found  the  battle 
jacket  I  had  worn  that  day. 
Something  crackled  in  one  of 
the  iwckets.  It  was  Communi¬ 
que  No.  12,  the  one  given  us  on 
the  •  morning  the  “home-by- 
Christmas”  offensive  began. 

It  is  not  exactly  a  pleasant 
memory,  but  I’m  glad  I  was 
there.  The  communique,  framed, 
hangs  on  the  wall  of  my  room 
today,  along  with  some  other 
mementoes  of  moments  I  like 
to  think  will  go  down  in  history. 
*  *  ♦ 

Next:  A  roving  assignment. 

Police  Beat  Story 
In  Social  Column 

Cleveland 

Now  and  then  it  pays  for  a 
ix)lice  reporter  not  to  have  his 
mind  on  the  job.  Police  told 
Larry  Kaufman  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  and  News  they  were 
holding  a  purse  with  $166.81, 
found  in  a  drug  store.  The 
owner  was  a  woman  from  Mexi¬ 
co,  but  her  whereabouts  were 
not  known. 

Reporter  Kaufman,  taking  off 
from  heavier  duties  at  Central 
Police  Station,  was  examining 
the  society  columns  of  his  paper 
when  he  spotted  the  woman’s 
name.  She  was  in  Cleveland  for 
a  wedding.  Thus,  what  police 
failed  to  accomplish,  a  society- 
minded  police  reporter  brought 
off. 


Boat  Show  Talent 

Boston 

The  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Travel  and  Boat  Show  at 
Commonwealth  Armory,  March 
4-8,  will  feature  Liberace  and 
his  troupe  in  a  60-minute  musi¬ 
cal  review,  a  fashion  show,  pro¬ 
duced  by  Fashion  Editor  Phyllis 
Hanes,  and  Will  Jordan  as 
master  of  ceremonies. 


lAPA  Stops 
Unsolicited 
Exile  Visas 


The  State  Department  has 
taken  steps  to  prevent  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  unsolicited  U.  S.  visas 
to  persons  sent  into  exile  from 
Latin  American  countries,  the 
Inter  American  Pres.-;  .Associa¬ 
tion  reported  this  week. 

William  H.  Cowles,  president 
of  the  lAPA  and  publisher  of 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes- 
man-Revietv,  had  complained  to 
Secretary  of  State  Herter 
against  the  issuance  of  an  un¬ 
solicited  visa  to  a  Venezuelan 
newspaper  columnist.  Dr.  Simon 
Jurado  Blanco,  prior  to  his  exil¬ 
ing  by  the  Venezuelan  govern¬ 
ment.  Subsequently  it  was 
learned  that  Alfredo  Abilahoud, 
co-owner  of  the  opposition  daily 
La  Razon,  had  also  been  exiled 
to  the  U.  S.  with  a  vi.sa  he  did 
not  request. 

Joseph  S.  Henderson,  director 
of  the  State  Department  Visa 
Office,  replied  to  Mr.  Cowles: 

“The  Embassy  (in  Caracas) 
states  that  the  visas  of  Dr. 
Jurado  Blanco  and  Mr.  Abila¬ 
houd  were  presented  to  the  Em¬ 
bassy  for  revalidation  by  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  identified  himself 
as  an  official  of  the  Venezuelan 
Government  acting  in  their  be¬ 
half,  There  was  no  indication  in 
connection  with  this  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  passports  that  any 
unusual  circumstances  prevailed. 
The  visas  were,  therefore,  re¬ 
validated  as  a  convenience  to 
these  two  gentlemen.  .  .  . 

“The  Embassy  subsequently 
informed  the  Venezuelan  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  consular  officers 
are  not  authorized  to  issue  non¬ 
immigrant  visas  to  persons  who 
are  not  allowed  to  return  to 
their  country  of  residence  un¬ 
less  they  are  in  transit  to  third 
countries  for  which  they  have 
already  obtained  visas.  The  Em- 
uassy  understands  that  orders 
have  been  issued  that  no  simi¬ 
lar  cases  be  presented  to  the 
Embassy  for  visas.  Additionally, 
it  is  taking  pains  to  identify 
adequately  individuals  who  pre¬ 
sent  passports  of  other  persons 
in  order  to  obtain  visa  revalida¬ 
tions. 

“In  the  light  of  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Embassy  at  Cara¬ 
cas,  we  doubt  that  addition^ 
cases  such  as  you  describe  in 
your  letter  of  November  26, 
1959,  will  be  encountered.” 

Dr.  Jurado  Blanco,  who  pub¬ 
lished  his  column  in  El  Univer¬ 
sal,  now  lives  in  exile  in  New 
York. 
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sYNDIC^IES 


iVew  York  Times 
Syndicate  Expands 


Bv  Kav  Erwin 
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— The  1960  National  Brother¬ 
hood  Award  of  the  National 
Conference  of  C'hristians  and 
Jews  on  Feb.  18  was  given  to 
_  editorial  cartoonist  Lou  Grant, 
The  New  tork  Times  News  International,  joins  .Mr.  Rae  in  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  —  for 

ierrice,  serving  56  newspapers  the  capacity  of  assistant  editor-  %  an  unprecedented  fourth  con- 

»ith  25,000,000  circulation  manager  March  1.  James  A.  secutive  year,  .\lthough  Adcox- 

■Jiioughout  the  world,  will  be  Williams,  with  the  Times  for  I,enahan  began  syndicating  IjOU 

•'xpanded  on  a  large  scale  years,  is  assistant  to  the  editor-  only  two  months  ago,  his  sharp 

JJarch  1.  manager.  The  three  editors  are  and  vivid  portrayals  of  the 

CUents— <oast  to  coast  and  assisted  by  three  wire  filers,  passing  political  scene  in  this 

throughout  Canada  —  will  be  Embery  Reeves,  R.  F.  Joyce  Jr.,  historic  election  year  already 

served  directly  by  the  Times  Harry  Korinko.  Bruc*  Rae  are  carried  in  more  than  70 

Most  local  stories  automatic-  newspapers,  many  of  them  large 

The  content  of  the  daily  file  is  ally  are  discarded  but  all  copy  Robert  Trumbull  dispatch  from  ones, 

being  enlarged  to  include  three  from  Times  correspondents  all  Tokyo— in  Greek. 

columns  a  week  by  each  of  three  over  the  world  is  grist  for  the  Wniin.n  shmited  "no”  and 

of  the  top  commen^tors  o^he  News  Service  wires.  Queries  Began  It  screamed  in  protest  and  strong 

In  addition  to  spot  news,  the  The  syndicate  operation  be-  men  beat  their  chests  and  gave 

T-nT  V  T  ^  w  includes  news  analyses  and  gan  as  a  query  service  sometime  jungle  calls  at  a  California 

»w  h*  Keston,  commentary,  known  around  the  ijefore  World  War  I.  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu- 

ington.  shop  as  “Q”  heads;  the  daily  Concerning  the  service’s  birth  tives  Association  meeting  in  San 

Group  Clients  TV  news  column  and  criticism  of  and  growth,  Editor-Manager  Francisco,  when  the  unperturbed 

top  TV  network  shows;  reports  Rae  said:  Count  Marco,  syndicated  San 

Actually,  many  more  than  56  of  all  championship  sports  “When  World  War  I  was  Francisco  Chronicle  columnist, 

.cwspa^rs  use  the  New  York  events;  the  West  Coast  niotion  thoroughly  launched  in  the  busi-  arch  critic  of  spoiled,  bad-tem- 

run«  News  Service,  supple-  picture  ^lumn;  the  daily  "Man  alleviating  the  explosive  pered  American  women,  spoke 

mentarj' to  the  big  Internationa  in  the  News”  feature.  population  trouble  of  that  era,  out  about  their  wayward  ways, 

press  services,  because  several  it  includes  uncut  versions  of  the  late  Edwin  L.  James  was 

column  covering  the  war  for  the  Times.  -Motion  picture  producer  AI- 
NewsnTneJrof  Soith  Atkinson  s  reviews  of  Re  was  having  a  great  deal  of  bert  Zugsmith,  former  newspa- 

Australian  Associated  iTowfrd  Taubman^ opera ^rt  broker  in  New  York,  who  re¬ 
press  Donvhwa  News  Acrencv  lauDman  s  opera  re-  over  here  until  someone  had  the  cently  said  he  will  make  a  movie 

Sal  of  iLia  f  B^m  '"‘T  "  ^  authorizing  him  to  file  based  on  “Dondi,”  comic  strip 

^rand  Xr  Louns  Thera  stuff  triple-rate  French  cable,  by  Gus  Mson  and  Irwin  Hassen 

are  21  newspaper  outside  the  Some  Tenant-Clients  It  worked  and  the  dispatches  (Chicago  Tribune -New  York 

U  S  on  the  list  came  sailing  in  here  on  a  tide  News  Syndicate),  which  appears 

The  NYTNS  is  taking  over  clients,  mainly  foreign  of  Gallic  interest  in  foreign  ex-  more  than  100  newspapers, 

iirert  distribution  of  its  ex-  and  news  sendees,  change.  Even  the  bullpen  of  that  now  says  he  will  do  a  series  of 

pinded  features  itself.  Until  representatives  day  was  almost  satisfied.  pictures  about  the  American  ad- 

row  newspaper  clients  east  of  Times  News  Servdee  r^m  “Mr.  James’  great  dispatches  ventures  of  the  European  war 

the  Mississippi  have  received  others  have  representatives  goon  attracted  the  attention  of  orphan.  A  worldwide  search  for 

Times  news  directlv  from  the  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  a  “Dondi"  has  not  beRun  yet, 

rtwspaper  plant.  (Clients  west  nnd  file  their  own  r  jg  g^jj  ^hat  groans  resounded  but  already  more  than  10,000 

of  the  Mississippi  were  serviced  from  “dupes”  of  all  through  the  establishments  of  photos  of  little  boys  have  been 

through  Chicago  Tribune  Press  stories.  TTiere  is  no  limit  the  AP  and  the  UP  and  echoed  submitted. 

^ce,  acting  as  agent.  amount  they  can  use.  the  halls  of  the  INS.  At  any 

The  New  York  Times  News  Such  tenant-clients  include  rate,  calls  for  his  stories  began  — Gregarious  cartoonist  Allen 

Serrice  provides  clients  20,000  Argus  Newspapers  of  the  coming  into  the  Times  and  they  Saunders  (“Mary  Worth”)  of 

’<Dids  a  day  of  special  news  and  South  Africa,  the  were  answered.  Early  in  1918,  Toledo  was  in  town  in  the  inter- 

'iews  over  leased  teletype  wires  Uor>Srhwa  News  Agency  of  South  the  Chicago  Tribune  took  the  pg|  ^  long-named  but  highly- 

•i»t  connect  each  client  news-  Korea,  the  Springer  Group  of  service,  then  known  as  ‘The  helpful  group,  of  which  he  is 

piper  with  the  Times  Building.  Eletheria  of  War  News  Wire.’  chairman — the  Cartoonists  Com¬ 
ply  is  sent  continuously  from  El  Universal  of  Mexico  “The  service  took  a  big  step  mittee  of  the  President’s  Com- 

Ipjn.  to  midnight  seven  days  a  ^  up  in  September,  1939,  with  the  mittee  on  Employment  of  the 

Aires,  A so/it  Snimown  of  Tokyo,  onset  of  World  War  II  when  Physical  Handicapped.  Vice 

_  ,  ®  Australian  Associated  Press,  papers  in  Buffalo,  Philadelphia  President  Nixon  warmly  praised 

Rae  Heads  Service  London  Daily  Teleyraph,  Mon-  ^nd  Washington  joined  the  the  work  of  the  artists  at  a  re- 

Cutting  the  day’s  news  grist  i  family.  In  the  same  year,  cor-  cent  Washington  session, 

ff  scores  of  thousands  of  words  Mail,  Chicago  respondents  were  stationed  here 

;« the  chosen  20,000  is  directed  .  in  the  Times  office  for  the  Chi-  Waukegan,  Ill.,  kid,  sub- 

'>T Bruce  Rae,  editor-manager  of  The  client  newspa^r  is  r^  cago  Tribune,  the  Boston  Her-  fitted  a  question  for  the  “Junior 

News  Service.  Mr.  Rae,  a  to  run  a  line  “Copyright  aid,  the  St  Louis  Globe-Demo- 

«teran  of  50  years  of  service  New  York  Times  News  Service”  crat,  the  Montreal  Gazette  and  incidentally)  addressed  his  post- 
« the  staff  of  the  Times,  is  a  over  every  story.  Bylines  are  the  Toronto  Globe.  From  then  ^ard  (promptly  delivered  in  New 

•ormer  reporter,  night  city  edi-  optional.  until  about  four  years  ago,  the  York)  simply:  “Violet  Moore 

'w,  overseas  business  represen-  Through  this  world  news  serv-  service  matured  slowly  but  nij.gin»  aP  Newsfeatures,  In 
assistant  managing  edi-  ice  a  reader  of  Eletheria  in  steadily  and  then  began  to  newspaper.” 

'*•  Athens,  for  instance,  is  likely  spread  out  in  the  East  and  in 

I,  ii®l>  Roy  Buckingham,  who  to  find  in  its  pages  a  Brooks  the  territory  west  of  the  Missis-  ♦  *  ♦ 

“**  been  with  the  United  Press  Atkinson  theatre  review  or  a  sippi.”  (See  pages  58  and  60) 


(See  pages  58  and  60) 
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SYNDICATES 


Trohan  Writes 
A  New  Column 


Cook  Concocts 
Savory  Column 

Helen  Worth  do-it-your-  ^ 
cook  and 

her  and 

Worth’s 

Worth  Diniii}',” 
to 

the  column  lon^- 
her  to  type 

the 

modern  head- 

of  Helen  Worth  En- 

terprises  (108  E.  31st  St.,  New  Helen  Worth 

York  1(5).  In  addition  to  the 

column,  the  Enterprises  are  the  B(K)k”  and  “Shrimp  Cookery,” 
hiphly  succe.ssful  Helen  Worth  Juwt  her  next  cookbook  currently 
Cookinp  School  and  the  Epi-  ‘s  appearinn  serially  in  Modem 
cure’s  Cupboard  Shop.  Bride  mapazine.  In  the  confu- 

Mrs.  Worth’s  approach  in  the  sion  of  parties,  she  often  is  in¬ 
column  and  in  the  .school — one  troduced  as  “Mary  Worth” 
supplements  the  other — is  au  (Allen  Saunders’  comic). 
eournnt  cookinp,  adaptations  of  Celebrities  of  stage  and 
famous  international  recipes  screen,  diplomats,  career  girls  necessarj' 
especially  geared  to  today’s  food,  imd  new  brides  have  attended  “This  is 


Walter  Trohan 


^Family  Circle^ 

iinu  new  urmes  nave  atieiiueu  «■»  avi^-^.a.  «  va  s.aa.v.ii^v^Mo  ton 

the  school  to  learn  to  combine  responsibility  because  the  longer  KOUncl  OC  KOUtld 
the  practical  approach  with  ^  h^e  the  more  I  have  come  to 
secrets  of  gourmet  cookery.  believe  that  the  most  sacred  and 
For  variation  of  approach,  solemn  act  that  can  be  per- 
“It’s  Worth  Dining”  upon  oc-  formed  by  one  who  assumes  the 
casion  becomes  “It’s  Worth  ^*010  of  interpreter  is  to  say,  ‘I 
Traveling”  or  “It’s  Worth  Read-  believe  this  to  be  true’  or  ‘I 
ing.”  Mrs.  Worth  gets  new  ideas  believe  that  to  be  false.’  ” 
for  food  preparation  from  read-  During  more  than  25  years 
ing,  traveling  and  the  theater  covering  the  political  scene  in 
as  well  as  from  experimentation  M’ashington,  Mr.  Trohan  has 
in  her  own  cooking  school.  Ex-  become  closely  acquainted  with 
ample:  The  Lunts,  in  a  play  a  top  political  and  military 
year  or  so  ago,  were  served  at  leaders.  For  instance,  he  has 
teatime  from  two  trays,  one  of  known  President  Eisenhower 
all-white  delicacies  and  one  of  since  he  was  an  Army  major.  He 
all-chocolate.  Mrs.  Worth’s  col-  has  worked  closely  with  such 


Bil  Keane,  who  draws  the 
popular  “Channel  Chuckles" 
panel  for  The  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate,  now  has  de¬ 
veloped  another  j)anel,  “The 
Family  Circle,”  drawn  in  a 
circle.  R&T  makes  it  available 
six  days  a  week  in  2-column  or 
3-column  measure  with  color 
available  twice  a  week. 

The  comic  panel  is  advertised 
as  having  “the  pull  of  a  strip 
with  the  punch  of  a  panel." 

Bil,  who  was  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  for  years, 
has  five  children  to  provide  fresh 


Back  to  the  Border 


Two  curious  kids,  Big  Pinto  and  Little  Pinto,  get 
their  hands  on  the  controls  of  The  Cheetah,  the 
fastest  car  made— and  l)y  accident  deliver  it  right 
b>  stranded  Brenda,  with  the  keys  in  the  ignition! 
Will  she  make  it  safely  back  to  the  L'.S.A,? 
Millions  of  readers  anxiously  wait  the  answer  in 


Bil  Keane  and  family  in  action 

slants  for  the  hilarious  cast  of 
characters  prancing  around 
“The  Family  Circle.”  He  says: 

“The  funniest  things  happen 
around  the  house.  For  the  last 
year  I  have  been  loafing  around 
our  new  desert  home  in  Scotts¬ 
dale,  Ariz.,  just  drawing  what  I 
see.  And,  if  my  wife  and  our 
five  little  comic  characters 
forgive  me,  family  life  is  just 
one  cartoon  after  another.  The 
situations  are  endless. 

“Our  3-year-old  stood  on  his 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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HORSE  RACING,  BOXING 
COVERAGE  AND  ANALYSIS 


Hrenda  l^tarr 

the  hreathle: 


by  Dale  Messick 
reporter,  who  has  close  calls,  hut  is  always  alive  at  deadline! 
paced,  packed  with  action  and  excitement,  a  thrilling  newspa] 
story  for  the  newspaper  audience,  the  strip  is  a  favorite  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes-a  natural  circulation  stimulant!  For  pr 
and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

€hicuff»  Trihunv"\eiv  York  News 

St-erm  Builelina,  Yurk 

)^90tt4M§CUte9  MnCm  fribunt!  Towetr,  I'hieaao 


Now  ovailoble  on  a  spot  newt  and  column 
basis  are  two  of  the  top  sports  names 
in  the  country.  Rocky,  undefeated  world 
heavyweifht  champion,  writes  on  all  as* 
pects  of  boxinf.  Hartack.  one  of  the 
nation's  Jockey  greats,  writes  the  inside 
on  the  sport  of  kings. 

For  samples,  terms  and  information  on 
exclusive  rights  In  your  city  write 

SPORTS  CONSULTANTS.  Inc. 

Miami  Beach.  407  Lincoln  Road.  JE  8*0945 


TRUJIL 
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Syndt€*ated  for  the  first  time- 


the  ^^distinguished 


MauU^iio 


EDITORIAL 

CARTOONS 


1IIIS  INM  SE  MORE  rl.O>EI  E.- 


The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  is  proud  to  announce  that  world- 
wide  syndication  of  Bill  Mauldin’s  editorial  cartoons  started  this  week. 


Through  the  courtesy  and  cooperation  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  a 
minimum  of  four  Mauldin  cartoons  may  now  be  available  to  your  paper — if 
you  act  quickly. 


Mr.  Mauldin  won  last  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  for  distinguished  editorial 
cartooning,  his  second  such  prize.  Mature  strength  and  unfailing 
imagination  assure  award-winning  caliber  for  years  to  come. 


To  reserve  rights  to  the  Mauldin  editorial  cartoons  in  your  area,  write, 
wire  or  phone  Lloyd  D.  Hagan,  Director. 


230  West  41  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
PEnnsylvonio  6-4000 


yndicate 


^Family  Circle’ 

(Continued  from  page  58) 


John  Milton  (Milt)  Morris, 
who  daily  turns  out  both  an 
editorial  cartoon  and  the  ad¬ 
venture  strip,  “Scorchy  Smith,” 
this  month  finished  his  first  25 
years  with  Associated  Press 
Newsfeatures. 

Mr.  Morris,  a  stocky,  friendly 
little  man,  faces  the  challenge 
of  drawing  an  editorial  cartoon 
today  that  will  be  good  to¬ 
morrow  and  the  next  day  and 
even  the  day  after. 

“It  takes  a  lot  of  reading  and 
thinking  and  a  lot  of  it  is  done 
after  office  hours,”  reported  Mr. 

Morris.  “But,  like  a  student  pre¬ 
paring  with  homework,  if  you 
come  to  the  office  with  up-to- 
the-minute  knowledge  of  current 
events,  it  comes  easier.” 

Up  until  noon  each  day,  Mr. 

Morris  pores  over  newspapers 
to  catch  up  with  the  current 
flow  of  news.  By  then  he  has 
jotted  down  a  dozen  ideas.  Going 
over  these  with  Joe  Wing,  gen¬ 
eral  AP  Newsfeatures  editor, 
who  may  suggest  ideas  of  his 
own,  a  selection  is  made.  From 
rough  to  finished  drawing  is  a 
relatively  quick  and  simple  proc¬ 
ess  for  him.  It  is  an  American  legend  that 

Five  awards  have  come  to  him  newspapermen  work  odd  hours, 
for  his  cartoons:  Freedoms  have  limited  home  lives  and  are 
Foundation  (1951,  1952,  1955),  under  constant  deadline  pres- 
Lincoln  Foundation  (1955),  At-  sure.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
lantic  City  Headliners  (1955).  rewards  are  more  in  satisfaction 

Milt  attended  Pasadena  Jun-  than  money, 
ior  College  and  was  graduated  What  is  not  understood  is  that 
from  Gardner  Art  School.  He  a  newsman  may  even  have  to 
began  on  the  Los  Angeles  sacrifice  his  teeth  along  with 
(Calif.)  Herald-Express  and  his  .serenity.  At  least  there  is 


AP  cartoonist  John  Milton  (Milt)  Morris  (r)  accepts  cartoon  from  AP 
Assistant  General  Manager  Wes  Gallagher  to  mark  Mr.  Morris'  2Stk 
anniversary  with  the  news  service.  In  the  background  is  Phil  Miller, 
Wide  World  Photos. 


Newsmen  Give 
Teeth  to  Job 

Bv  E.  M.  Shulmaii.  D.D.S, 


Bil  Keane 


LIBEL  SLIT 

Harold  Noel  Arrowsmith  Jr., 
a  resident  of  Maryland,  filed  a 
libel  suit  asking  $1,000,000  dam¬ 
ages  in  U.  S.  District  Court, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  against  Atlanta 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

The  suit  complains  about  a 
syndicated  column  by  Drew 
Pearson  (“W'ashington  Merry- 
Go-Round”)  published  in  the 
Atlanta  Journal  Feb.  17,  1959, 
and  about  a  story  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  of  Oct.  18,  1958. 
Both  articles  concerned  the 
bombing  of  The  Temple  in  At¬ 
lanta  on  Oct.  12,  1958. 


EDITOR  INQUIRES 
— Editor  D.  MacDougall,  Ed¬ 
monton  (Alta.)  Journal,  wants 
the  name  of  the  syndicate  which 
handled  a  weekly  feature,  “Easy 
Steps  to  Correct  English,”  by 
Harriet  Van  Dyne  Newman, 
back  in  1941-42. 


things  that  couldn’t  wait.  The  as  straining  to  meet  a  deadline, 
noise  was  almost  unnerving,  and  affect  the  teeth  as  they  do  the 
shouted  instructions  were  thick  stomach.  They  may  retard  the 
in  the  air.  neutralizing  factor  of  oral  fluids, 

rp  ,  ,  permitting  acid  to  predominate 

iina  line  i  ^  caries-susceptible  environment 

The  city  editor’s  tuna  fish  Short  of  a  push-button  news- 
sandwich,  less  one  bite,  was  paper,  daily  tensions  may  never 
resting  forlornly  in  a  tangle  of  be  eliminated  for  the  newsman, 
papers.  The  untouched  coffee  but  an  awareness  of  the  probto 
was  obviously  cold.  is  always  the  first  step  toward 

It  was  lunchtime.  healthful  living. 

Now  a  medical  doctor  might  (See  pages  57  and  58) 


Dentists’  Thanks 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of 
the  Hartford  Courant,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Community  Service 
Award  of  the  Hartford  Chapter, 
Alpha  Omega  Dental  Frater¬ 
nity,  Feb.  15,  the  occasion  hon¬ 
oring  his  personal  contributions 
to  the  promotion  of  fluoridation. 


E.  M.  Shulman,  D.D.S.,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  who  writes  the  "Your  Teeth" 
column  for  General  Features  Cor¬ 
poration,  wrote  the  accompany¬ 
ing  story  for  E&P. 
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id  Managers 

(Continu'd  from  page  14) 


you,  as  good  businessmen,  must  tions  of  the  Beacon  Wax  tech- 


Men’s  and  Boys’ 

ing  ‘Oh,  aren’t  national  adver-  Commenting  on  multiple  in-  ^  ~ 

tisers  stupid?’ You  may  well  be  sertions,  Mr.  Branch  said  he  F  ashlOD  CoVOraSC 
right,  but  that  doesn’t  get  you  was  surprised  that  more  adver- 
more  national  business.  Proving  tisers  have  not  used  this  “print  Plfpgl 

yf  a  larg''  monthly  bill’’  and  your  medium  over  and  over  equivalent  to  radio  and  TV 

unit  pay  within  a  week  to  get  again — and  nothing  less — alone  spots.”  “Why  do  we  usually 

'J»  discount.  National  advertis-  will  do  it.”  think  of  one  ad  in  a  publication 

are  billcil  on  a  monthly  basis,  _ . _ ,  _ ,  as  right?  If  broadcast  advertis- 


,rith  payment  due  the  15th  of 
•is  month  for  the  discount 


‘Convetilional  Wisdom’ 


Mr.  Branch  said  that  there  people  frequently  at  one  sitting 


Los  Angeles 
The  first  “Lulu”  awards  were 

L,  ‘a  piven  out  this  week  at  the  An- 

s  find  it  advantageous  to  reach  ,  „  n  r  » 

nual  Press  Preview  of  Men  s 


This  schedule  resulted  in  an  is  much  to  be  done  to  “counter  — or  at  least  at  repeated  sittings 

rerage  6'^'  discount  last  year,  conventional  wisdom”  in  adver-  — why  .shouldn’t  print  adver-  , 


coverage  of  male  apparel  were 


Institute  of  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Wear  and  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Clothiers  and 
Furnishers. 

The  awards,  named  in  honor 


organizations,  were  given  to  the 
following  newspapers  in  their 
respective  circulation  categories: 
Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News 


buy-the  lower  'knew”  tr"  RcCOrcl  716  PaffCS  Tn7,««c.  Mrs.  Margarrt  Kdler; 

X’v,  in  "S  .'SIS  (Wl,.,  Ga.Hte.  Mis. 


irerage 

Jlr.  Kalb  i-eported.  tising  circles  about  newspapers,  tisers.  k,.  fi,.. 

A  national  rate  card,  about  such  as  not  using  them  for  de-  Mr.  Branch  said  the  frequency  or„i 

the  size  of  a  postal  card,  is  used  veloping  a  high-quality  product  technique  recognizes  two  things: 

the  Call-Chronical,  which  image  when  “we  must  have  rich  1)  that  everyone  doesn’t  see 
would  like  to  see  all  newspai)ers  four-color  reproduction,  or  a  every  page  of  every  paper;  2) 
iffer  uniform  cards  to  adver-  high-budgeted  television  spec-  J^^d  that  repetition,  even  at  one 
tisers.  tacular.  According  to  this  con-  .sitting,  has  value,  for  those  who  Mdflrknd  'L^.7is 

Mr.  Kalb  said  the  Allentown  v’entional  advertising  wisdom,  will  .see  the  ads  more  than  once. 

papers  do  not  require  contracts  the  last  thing  in  the  world  to  .  Rothschild,  heads  of  the  two 

establishment  of  credit  rat-  use  is  newspapers,”  Mr.  Branch  mr  -my  ^  , 

ng.  “If  the  account  is  not  paid  said.  IN.  1.  JMeWS  FrilltS 

when  due  the  advertiser  forfeits  Xhe  me<lia  executive  went  on 
his  discount. 

The  more  you 

the  rate.  We  believe  in  con-  few  advertisers  like  Cadillac.  ,  ....  ,  .. 

tinuity  and  would  like  very  much  He  noted  that  Cadillac  has  been  v  v  T  v  Jlie  Ginn  e  Erdmann^^^^ 

to  have  it— Hut  does  the  adver-  putting  the  lion’s  share  of  their  Sunday  Feb.  (N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening 

L  want  it?”  During  1959  Ll  Zget  into  ne^  21,  totalled  716  pages  a  new  Don^d  Borg; 

Call-Chronical  national  advertis-  longer  “than  the  oldest  of  us  f-  \  1 

ngwas  up  fi.29’c  over  1958.  here  can  remember  And  what  fashion  Syndicate,  Miss 

lidmond’s.  Fish,  public  rela-  SclrertSr  TouW^^^^^^^  frSde  the  «’ 

tions  official  of  the  Central  Di-  i„,age  of  his  product  in  his  field,  TlLs  PhU  Becker  forTts  S^n 

vision.  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  for  Cadillac’s  in  its  field””  Mr  ^^^Rest  package  Feb.  21,  a  Times,  Ph  i  Becker,  for  its  Sun- 
Tea  Company,  told  the  ad  men  Branch  asketl  '  ‘  ‘  ‘‘onsisting  of  day  suppleinent  treatment  of 

that  A&P  uses  other  media  “but  He  said  that  another  prorluct  144-page  main  section,  28-  fashion  trends, 
nea'spapers  for  many,  many  of  the  conventional  advertising  section,  56-page  • 

years  have  been  the  backbone  of  wisdom  says  that  if  you  are  magazine,  16-page  1^300  Seek  Scrolls 

•tiP’s  advertising  programs.’’  selling  something  that  goes  into  160  page  regiona  l,ost  Birthdays 

In  the  six-state  Central  Divi-  the  mouth,  then  you  need  ap- 
sion,  with  headquarters  in  Pitts-  petite  appeal— “and,  according 


sections. 

The  Nassau-Suffolk  regional 


Pittsburg,  Kans. 

:ar^h.  ‘‘Iwould7ay  that  .some-  io^VhL  tle^i^'^liew^^mpr,^^^^^^^^  ^2  pages  and  the  Nearly  1,300  persons  applied 

hinvlike  90OC,  of  .A&P  advertis-  °  Passaic-Bergen  (N.  J.)  regional  for  free  mem^rship  .scrol  s 


ihing  like  OO'/o  of  .A&P  advertis 
ng  dollars  .  .  .  goes  to  news¬ 
papers,”  comjiared  to  31%  of  the 
total  dollar  volume  of  all  adver- 
ising,  based  on  1958  figures,  the 
rrocery  chain  official  said 


develop  it. 

“IVe  all  ‘kno^v’  that,  don’t 
we?”  he  said. 


section  went  to  a  new  high  of  from  World  Chapter  No.  1, 
132  pages.  Order  of  29ers,  for  those  per- 

Advertising  of  suburban  sons  bom  on  Feb.  29  in  any  of 
Mr.  Branch  told  how  last  stores  offering  Washington’s  the  leap  years  in  the  days  be- 
Christmas,  Grey  had  thousands  Birthday  specials  accounted  for  foi"®  the  books  were  closed 


The  unique  and  mythical  or¬ 
ganization  is  sponsored  by  the 
Pittsburg  Headlight  and  Sun. 
Kenneth  Simons,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  is  secretary  of  the  “exclu¬ 
sive”  organization,  which  was 
originated  in  1928  by  F.  W. 
Brinkerhoff,  editor  and  pub- 


The  session  on  “The  Real  ®f  decanters  to  sell  for  one  of  a  record  volume  in  all  sections,  “officially”  Feb.  15. 

Challenges  of  National  Adver-  whiskey  accounts.  He  said  • 

tising”  was  presided  over  by  the  agency  ran  three  magazine  « 

C^rge  N.  Scheid,  lAMA  presi-  ^ds  along  with  some  black  and  ^  V 
dent  and  advertising  director  of  ''"hite  newspaper  insertions.  w  Ill  UoilOle  Honors 
of  the  Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley  “They  all  helped,”  he  said,  Denvui 

My  News.  “But  the  big  gun,  in  the  mar-  The  Jefferson  Sentinel  of 

DI  t'l  -L-i.  kets  where  we  had  the  greatest  Lakewood  and  the  Colorado 

Pli.«  Hexibdiiy  concenti-ation  of  decantei-s  to  be  Springs  Free  Press  each  won  f? T"  “iZl 

Philip  Branch,  media  group  moved,  was  one  four-color  page  a  pair  of  sweepstakes  awards  ‘f  .ff  7” 

.supervisor.  Grey  Advertising  newspapers.  .And  we  for  general  excellence  and  ty-  “uVinrtfhnturiiH” 

■Igency,  Inc.,  advised  the  ad  men  everj'  last  one  of  those  de-  pography  and  presswork  among  offered  member- 

to  1)  Merchandise  the  “vast  canters — and  then  some.”  Colorado  newspapers  at  the  an-  ^  ” 

flexibility”  of  newspapers;  and  VI  I  i  T  M  -l  i-  Colorado  Press  Association  ^  as  a 

2)  Demonstrate,  through  scented  ***  **  ‘  convention  last  week.  r  1  *  P 

ink  devices,  hi-fi  color,  and  vol-  In  urging  newspapers  to  mer-  The  Jefferson  Sentinel  is  pub-  POrilen  111  Papers 
ome  discounts,  the  “vast  latent  chandise  their  flexibility,  Mr.  lished  by  Ed  Moder.  Manager  In  support  of  its  cream  cheese 
power  of  .America’s  great  news-  Branch  presented  slides  show-  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Free  tie-in  with  General  Foods’  na- 

P*per  industry.”  ing  what  specific  advertisers  in  Press  is  Gerald  W.  Shaw.  tional  promotion  of  a  “Busy 

“The  help  you  give  us  in  so  newspapers  have  been  able  to  Others  cited  for  general  ex-  Day  Pudding  Chee.secake”  recipe 
proving  the  medium  to  the  na-  accomplish  in  the  way  of  pre-  cellence  were:  Pagosa  Springs  which  features  Jell-0  Lemon 
tional  advertiser  will  come  back  senting  their  stories  in  different  Sun,  Glen  Edmonds;  and  Cortez  Instant  Pudding,  the  Borden 
to  you  many  times  in  profitable  ways.  Among  these  were  the  Sentinel,  Arthur  Ballantine  Jr.  Foods  Company  scheduled  500- 
inuiness,”  Mr.  Branch  said.  “And  Wrigley  L-shaped  ad  which  got  Winners  in  photo  journalism  line  ads  for  newspapers  in  160 
please  don’t  make  the  mistake  Wrigley  the  position  desired  in  were:  Don  Brod,  Cortez  Monte-  major  markets  throughout  the 
“f  smugly  .saying:  ‘Retailers  papers;  a  Calvert  Reserve  ad  zunva  Valley  Journal;  Bob  Ton-  nation.  The  Borden  ads  will  ap- 
we  proved  it — national  adver-  that  runs  across  the  bottom  of  sig.  Aspen  Times;  Bill  Peery  pear  in  more  than  110  news- 
^rs  should  know  it  too’.  Maybe  a  page;  and  multiple  insertions  and  Mike  O’Meara,  Rocky  papers  during  the  weeks  of  Feb. 
**  should.  But  we  don’t — and  of  small-space  ads — all  varia-  Mountain  News.  22  and  29. 
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Chessman 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


which  led  to  six  successive  re- 
plates  of  the  Times’  home  edi¬ 
tion.  The  first  replate  bulletined 
the  possibility  of  a  reprieve.  The 
sixth  carried  the  official  an¬ 
nouncement. 

tloH  (jill  ent  I'hrouKh 

The  governor  had  placed  a 
ban  on  receiving  phone  calls. 
But  Mr.  Williams  reached  a 
state  policeman  who  .said  it 
would  cost  money  to  learn  noth¬ 
ing.  Williams  replied  the  Chan¬ 
dlers  had  plenty  of  money.  This 
tickled  the  officer  and  caused 
him  to  climb  the  mansion  stairs 
to  ask  Gov.  Brown  if  he  would 
accept  the  call. 

By  the  execution  date  the 
Chessman  story  had  become  the 
biggest  in  the  world.  Corre¬ 
spondents  for  foreign  newspa¬ 
pers  were  called  off  the  Olym¬ 
pics  to  help  cover  it.  Among 
these  was  Phillippe  Chatrier, 
Paritt  Prenne,  still  in  ski  attire 
when  he  arrived  at  Sacramento. 

Chessman’s  interview  Feb.  17 
had  drawn  41  press  people. 

An  .\P  story  that  Chessman 
was  of  English  descent  brought 
a  prompt  London  request  for 
the  name  of  the  county  from 
which  his  ancestors  emigrated. 
• 

Ru(liuphotu!»  of  Ike 
Sent  from  Brasilia 

United  Press  International 
and  Brazil  scored  a  cooperative 
first  Feb.  2.3  when  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  unfinished  capital 
city  broke  into  a  musical  trans¬ 
mission  to  send  the  first  radio¬ 
photos  from  Brasilia. 

Special  signals  beamed  out 
UPI  pictures  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  arriving  and  being  greet¬ 
ed  by  President  Kubitschek. 
Then  the  music  resumed. 

By  multiple  radio  and  land¬ 
line  relay  the  photographic  sig¬ 
nals  made  it  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  thence  to  New  York.  There 
the  signals  were  recorded  and 
the  pictures  retransmitted  to 
client  newspapers. 

• 

A  Winner  At  Ltist! 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

After  27  weeks,  someone 
finally  won  the  Sunday  Pioneer 
Press’  Fortune  Forecast  weather 
contest.  Winner  of  the  prize, 
which  had  grown  to  $3,100,  was 
George  J.  Dandl,  father  of  three 
who  is  a  bookbinder  with  IVest 
Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes 
Farmer  magazine.  The  contest 
involves  gue.ssing  high  and  low 
temperatures  for  Tuesday, 
Wedne.sday  and  Thursday  of  the 
conte.st  week. 


Donald  Breed  (left),  Freeport  (III.)  Journal-Standard,  shows  blow-up 
of  early  issue  of  Freeport  Journal  to  Henry  Hook,  Davenport  (la.) 
Democrat. 


ice  far  beyond  the  plugs  m 
hear  on  the  air  for  good  aad 
worthy  causes. 

“A  newspaper  can — if  it  U  w 
determined — ser\’e  .is  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  community,  and 
it  ought  to  be  just  that.” 

Inland  President  Loring  C. 
Merwin,  publisher  of  the  Blwm- 
inyton  (Ill.)  Puntaiiraph,  re- 
|K)rte<l  at  a  business  meetinit 
that  steps  will  be  taken  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  sur\’ey  to  enable  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  47(>  member 
papers  in  18  states  to  get  a 
better  idea  of  what  readers 
want  and  what  they  think  of 
the  papers.  The  board  has 
authorized  an  expenditure  of 
$3,500  to  investigate  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

One  resolution  was  adopted. 
This  called  on  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  separate  its  costs 
of  handling  daily  newspapers 
and  the  costs  of  handling  weekly 
and  monthly  periodicals.  Dis¬ 
avowing  ‘‘a  .second-class  postal 
subsidy,”  the  publishers  d^ 
dared:  “We  want  to  pay  our 
way.” 

Losses  up  to  $10,000  due  to 
dishonest  employees  were 
l)orted  by  Joseph  G.  Terry  of 
Wolf  &  Co,,  accountants,  in  a 
survey  among  Inlanders.  Prin¬ 
cipal  defalcations  were  shown 
in  the  circulation  departments 
with  advertising  second.  Mr. 
Terry  said  executive  personnel 
accounted  for  00%  of  the  short¬ 
ages  and  .staffers  40%. 


A  CHARTER  THREESOME — Louis  Weil,  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and 
Courier;  Harry  Sward,  Moline  (III.)  Dispatch;  and  H.  M.  Kleckner, 
Joliet  (III.)  Herald-News,  all  representing  papers  which  are  charter 
members  of  Inland. 


Knight  at  Inland 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

selling  newspaper  advertising  as 
it  .should  be  sold. 

“For  far  too  long,  we  have 
as  individual  publishers  boasted 
of  our  linage  figures  with  a  de¬ 
precating  glance  in  the  direction 
of  our  competitor  down  the 
street.  Isn’t  it  time  to  realize 
that  when  we  speak  dis¬ 
paragingly  of  the  other  fellow’s 
newspaper,  we  are  actually 
damaging  all  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  hurting  its  ac¬ 
ceptance?  .  .  . 

“Instead  of  plastering  the 
trade  press  with  extravagant 
claims,  we  should  instead  be 
promoting  the  fact  that  news¬ 
papers,  and  newspapers  alone, 
can  move  the  goods.  .  .  . 

“In  -studying  editorial  pages, 
I  get  the  impression  that  while 
the  average  editor  feels  he  must 
be  an  authority  on  everything 
from  the  aardvark  to  Zachariah, 
he  is  so  mild-mannered  about  it 
all  that  no  reader  gets  mad 


enough  to  cancel  his  subscrip¬ 
tion. 

“This  tepid  and  torpid  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  grave  questions 
of  our  times  is  hardly  calculated 
to  stimulate  thought,  and  thus 
does  not  serve  the  function  for 
which  editorial  pages  are  in¬ 
tended. 

“One  might  better  devote  this 
same  space  to  cooking  recipes 
and  the  Ann  Lander.s-Van  Buren 
sisters  to  tickle  the  ])alate  or 
titillate  the  tired  .  .  . 

Investigative  Reporting 

“Time  was  when  a  newspaper 
presenting  an  adetiuate  selection 
of  local,  state,  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  news  was  thought  to 
be  doing  a  creditable  job. 

“Today — in  competition  with 
radio  and  television — the  news¬ 
paper  must  turn  to  the  things 
it  can  do  Itetter  than  the  elec¬ 
tronic  media.  Under  this  head¬ 
ing,  I  would  list  investigative 
reporting,  the  meaningful  back¬ 
grounding  of  stories,  greater  u.se 
of  maps  and  pictures  to  illus¬ 
trate  news  stories  and  editorials 
and  a  dedication  to  public  serv- 


Downtuwn  .Spark 

Panel  discussion  of  the  down¬ 
town  shopping  problems  brought 
agreement  that  newspapers 
should  spark  development  pro¬ 
grams  and  sup|>ort  them  but 
they  alone  should  not  be  held 
accountable  for  planning  and 
research. 

Otto  Schoepfle,  Flyria  (Ohio) 
Chronicle-Telegram,  reported 
that  newspaper’s  program  of 
buying  rundown  buildings  and 
converting  them  into  attractire 
sites  for  chain  stores,  etc.  The 
.subsidiary  real  estate  firm  be 
gan  by  converting  the  former 
newspaper  plant  into  a  super¬ 
market  with  large  ])arking  area. 

Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peak, 
noted  minister  and  syndicated 
columnist,  gave  an  inspirational 
talk  in  which  he  said  he  wished 
every  preacher  could  spend  * 
year  as  a  reporter.  “They  would 
l)e  less  wordy,”  he  said,  remark¬ 
ing  that  he  had  once  worked  as 
a  rejsorter  on  the  Findlay  (Ohio) 
He  publican-C  ou  rier. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Fred  A. 
Seaton,  spoke  for  the  Inland 
past  presidents.  As  publisher  oa 
leave  from  the  Hastings  (Neb.) 
Tribune,  Mr,  Seaton  said  that 
“Printer’s  Ink  is  the  best  anti¬ 
dote  for  Potomac  fever.” 
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WASHINGTON  FOCUS 


Bv  l*!it  Munr«f  and  (iordim  E.  While 


that  "I  BSIDY’  AGAIN! 

Two  charges  that  proposed 
changes  in  postal  rates  tend  to 
“favor”  newspapers,  maprazines 
and  business  establishments  have 
come  from  familiar  sources  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Sen.  Paul  Douglas  (D.,  Ill.) 
declares. 

“It  is  amazing  that  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  business 
proups  whose  editorial  policies 
and  trade  organizations  are  most 
critical  of  government  subsidies 
and  excessive  expenditures 
should  themselves  be  receiving 
almost  three-quarters  of  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  jier  year  in  postal 
subsidies.” 

Senator  Douglas  has  released 
a  rather  comnlicated  study 
showing  that  First  Class  mail 
(in  the  fiscal  year  ended  last 
June  .30)  showed  a  “profit”  of 
fl57  million  while  all  other 
classes  showed  a  “deficit”  of 
{727  million.  His  complaint: 
{409  million  of  the  proposed 
{58.3  million  revenue  increase 
would  l)e  borne  by  First  Class. 

Second  member  to  let  go  a 
Sarrage  was  Rep.  Charles  O. 
Porter  (D.,  Ore.),  a  member  of 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Sendee  Committee.  Says  he: 

“I  simply  want  an  increase  in 
the  Second  Class  rate  (covering 
newsoaners  and  magazines)  that 
would  produce  additional  annual 
revenue  of  $.37.5  million  at  the 
(“nd  of  three  years.  Even  after 
the  increase  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  will  be  paying  less 
than  40r^  of  their  costs. 

“Why  is  not  the  legislation 
vritten  to  bring  their  cost  cov- 
Tage  up  to  100%  ?  Because  the 
impact  on  the  businesses  involved 
has  to  1)6  considered.  They  have 
to  be  weaned  from  the  subsidy 
adders. 

“The  -American  people  are 
tired  of  these  mammoth,  blanket 
subsidies  to  newspapers  and 
magazine.s.  (They)  have  lived 
too  high  on  the  hog  too  long.” 

Mr.  Porter  has  introduced  a 
hill  to  carry  out  his  wishes. 

«  •  * 

VITAL*  ADVERTISING 

At  least  one  Cabinet  Member 
pot*  premium  value  on  adver- 
^ng.  During  the  past  year 
^retar>’  of  Commerce  Fr^er- 

I**!!  H.  Mueller  has  repeatedly 
|®der8cored  the  importance  of 
■Mtitutional  advertising  and  the 
^tal  role  of  the  advertising  in- 
dnatry  in  public  education. 


On  .Ian.  21,  he  told  a  National 
Business  Publications  audience 
that  institutional  advertising 
stems  from  the  constitutional 
rights  of  free  press  and  free 
speech.  (E&P,  Feb.  IS) 

Last  June,  in  an  organization 
meeting  of  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment’s  new  .Advertising 
Committee,  Mr.  Mueller  then  an 
Under- Secretary,  called  on  ad¬ 
vertising  leaders  to  “help  edu¬ 
cate  the  public  on  the  value  of 
sound  merchandise  and  .sound 
money.” 

“Unsound  public  spending  that 
cheapens  the  dollar  and  unsound 
l)rivate  sjiending  induced  by 
lures  covering  cheap  quality,  can 
undermine  the  public  confidence 
on  which  our  whole  way  of  life 
depends,”  he  said. 

“Advertising  in  i)erforming  its 
vital  role  in  marketing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  stimulates  the  kind  of 
competition  which  has  packaged 
and  delivered  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  and  the  greatest 
freedom  of  choice  ever  available 
to  any  people,  anywhere — tend¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  to  lower  unit 
costs  by  the  volume  it  en¬ 
genders.” 

Mr.  Mueller  cited  the  trade¬ 
mark  examining  operation  of 
the  Commerce  Department 
“which  protects  the  good  name 
of  many  American  products. 

“Yet  how  often  we  forget  that 
without  such  protection,  adver¬ 
tising  would  tend  to  fail  of  its 
function,  and — quite  aside  from 
the  economic  consequences — we 
might  lose  a  free  press  and  a 
free  radio  and  television,  all  sup¬ 
ported  from  advertising  revenue. 

“From  time  to  time,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  to  act  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  public  safety,  profes¬ 
sional  ethics,  or  fiscal  responsi¬ 
bility  in  a  way  which  affects 
certain  forms  of  advertising. 
But  such  action  must  never  be 
interpreted  as  in  any  sense  les- 
.sening  of  our  fundamental  be¬ 
lief  in  advertising  as  the  touch¬ 
stone  of  free  enterprise  in  the 
market  place  and  a  bulwark  of 
free  speech  and  communication 
in  our  political  and  social  life.” 

On  Feb.  2,  Secretary  Mueller 
defended  advertising  before  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers  As¬ 
sociation  convention.  He  quoted 
a  1959  Report  by  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Com¬ 
mittee  stating  that  a  $100  in¬ 
crease  on  a  $2,000  car  price 
would  tend  to  reduce  sales  by 
several  hundred  thousand  cars. 

Mr.  Mueller’s  reply:  “They 


(the  Committee  members)  ex¬ 
press  surprise  that  even  in  a 
recession  businessmen  don’t 
usually  cut  advertising  exi)endi- 
tures,  which  they  term  ‘the  only 
significant  cost  element  which 
businessmen  consider  increasing 
as  a  matter  of  delil)erate 
choice.’ 

“Suppose  a  dealer  decided  to 
absorb  all  or  part  of  the  cost 
of  advertising  and  reduce  his 
price  i)er  car  accordingly.  Would 
he  want  to  tell  ))otential  cus¬ 
tomers  he  w’as  now  selling  at, 
say  $100  less?  And  if  he  did, 
wouldn’t  that  he  advertising?” 

Mr.  Mueller  had  a  long  back¬ 
ground  in  Michigan  industry  lie- 
fore  joining  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  1955. 

*  *  * 

LATIN  EXPERT 

The  press  entourage  traveling 
with  the  President  through 
South  America  includes  one  lady 
exi)ert  on  the  area.  She  is  Anita 
von  Kahler,  who  has  l)een  cover¬ 
ing  that  part  of  the  world  in 
the  Washington  bureau  of 
Agence  France-Presse  since 
1949. 

Explains  Anita: 

“Our  .service  has  clients  in 
every  Latin  country  except 
Cuba.  I’ve  been  making  trips 
down  that  way — to  the  Inter- 
American  Conferences  or  on 
other  assignments — every  year.” 

Miss  von  Kahler  is  a  native 
of  Prague  but  got  her  start  in 
the  news  field  with  the  AP  Lon¬ 
don  Bureau.  She’s  now  a  U.S. 
citizen. 

Wherever  there’s  a  local  gath¬ 
ering — business  or  social — in¬ 
volving  our  Latin  neighbors, 
just  look  around  and  you’ll  be 
sure  to  spot  her. 

*  *  * 

PRESS  LIBRARIAN 

New  Broom  Dept.:  Should  the 
National  Press  Club  employ  a 
full-time  Librarian  and  i)erhaps 
even  set  up  a  newspaper-ty|)e 
morgue  ? 

Either  or  both  of  these  steps 
could  result  from  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Jack  Burness,  JVn.<t/i- 
inqton  Pont  librarian,  as  head 
of  the  C'ub’s  Library  Committee 
by  Ed  Edstrom,  new  Club  Presi¬ 
dent. 

“This  is  the  first  time  we’ve 
had  a  professional  librarian  work 
at  our  problem,”  says  Ed,  who 
headed  the  Library  Committee 
back  in  1953  himself.  “I  told 
Jack  ‘I  don’t  know  what  this 
Library  needs — you  tell  me.’  ” 

Jack  has  been  Post  Librarian 
since  ’35.  His  wife,  Anne,  is 
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private  secretary  of  Russ  Wig¬ 
gins,  Post  executive  editor. 

«  «  « 

OlIIZ  FDR  GRITIC’JS 

Two  outspoken  critics  will 
have  a  go  at  new'spaper  editors 
here  on  April  21.  Scene:  an¬ 
nual  dinner  meeting  of  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  National  Press  Club  honor¬ 
ing  ASNE  members  here  in  con¬ 
vention. 

The  ladies:  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
and  Clare  Boothe  Luce.  Their 
topic:  “What’s  Wrong  with  the 
Press?”  Dinner  Chairman  Liz 
Carpenter,  Arkansas  Gazette, 
says  editors  will  he  permitted 
to  quiz  them  on  their  views. 

«  «  * 

NEWCOMER 

“This  is  my  last  move,”  the 
young  blondish-haired  man  said. 
“I  hope  we  can  make  our  home 
in  Washington.” 

Speaking  was  Edward  W. 
(Te<l)  Scripps,  II,  30,  who  came 
here  .several  months  ago  to  open 
an  office  in  the  National  Press 
Building  and  also  work  in  the 
UPI  Bureau. 

Young  Scripps  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Scripps- Howard  News- 
|)apers.  His  brother,  Charles,  is 
chairman  of  the  Boanl. 

Prior  to  coming  here,  Ted 
worked  for  two  years  on  the 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
and  for  two  years  before  that 
on  the  San  Francisco  News.  He’s 
a  graduate  of  the  U.  of  Nevada 
and  also  put  in  some  time  in 
the  UP  Bureau  in  Reno. 

For  the  next  few  months  he’ll 
be  working  on  the  desk.  Then 
he  expects  to  work  on  a  variety 
of  Iteats  here. 

A  certain  amount  of  his  day 
now  is  involved  in  corporate 
problems.  He  maintains  a  two- 
room  suite  on  the  13th.  floor 
where  his  assistant,  Milton  Pike, 
keeps  things  in  order  during  his 
absence  on  his  regular  UPI  job 
on  the  7th.  floor. 

He  and  his  wife,  Jean,  have 
l)ought  a  home  in  Bethesda. 
They  have  a  young  daughter  and 
son. 
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contract  with  Mr.  Whitney  was 
daily  limousine  transportation 
from  his  historic  home  in  Rye, 
N.  Y.  to  the  41st  Street  Man¬ 
hattan  office,  he  laughingly  said 
he  had  no  contract  whatever  and 
did  ride  sometimes  by  automo¬ 
bile  and  sometimes  by  train  be¬ 
tween  his  home  and  office. 

“Product,  and  how  to  improve 
it,  is  the  main  topic  of  our  meet¬ 
ings,”  he  said.  The  political 
scene  also  came  up  for  frequent 
consideration,  he  admitted. 

Mr.  White  dated  the  beginning 
of  “Phase  2”  as  Feb.  16  at 
4:15  P.  M.  Then  Mr.  Yerxa,  ful¬ 
filling  a  bulletin  board  announce¬ 
ment  posted  the  previous  Fri¬ 
day,  made  his  first  talk  to  the 
news  staff  since  assuming  his 
position  Feb.  1.  Nearly  all  of 
tbe  328  men  and  women  on  the 
news  side  assembled  in  the  city 
room  to  hear  the  46-year-old 
managing  editor  who  replaced 
George  Cornish. 

Mr.  Yerxa’s  six-foot-four  fig¬ 
ure  dominated  the  scene  where 
five  years  before  he  was  city 
editor.  He  came  back  to  the 
Herald  Tribune  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  vicepresident  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News  and  Journal.  The 
reason  for  his  return,  he  said, 
was  “to  do  everything  I  can 
and  then  try  to  do  more  to  help 
you  publish  every  day  an  in¬ 
creasingly  greater  newspaper,  a 
newspaper  that  will  succeed,  not 
because  it  seeks  merely  to  com¬ 
pete  with  or  emulate  any  other 
newspaper  on  the  street,  but  one 
that  I  think  of  as  trying  to  com¬ 
pete  every  day  in  its  finished 
product  with  our  own  ideal  of 
what  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  should  be.” 

Open  to  All  Idea!> 

Three  policy  points  were  made 
by  the  new  managing  editor.  He 
described  them  as  “three  chap¬ 
ters  of  a  nightly  prayer  for  skill 
and  vision”  and  named  them 
as  “communication  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  ideas;  white  space 
to  exploit  them;  and  the  lubri¬ 
cation  for  the  entire  machinery: 
money.” 

Declaring  himself  open  to  all 
ideas  that  “grow  out  of  the  news 
and  into  the  news”  and  “on  a 
wider  base  for  treatment  of 
news,  and  on  the  whole  broad 
spectrum  of  the  publication,” 
he  subsequently  said  the  re¬ 
sponse  was  “immediate  and  in¬ 
teresting.” 

To  the  staff  he  said: 

“We  have  no  sacred  cows  to 
worry  about.  We  are  no  longer 
operating  in  an  atmosphere  of 
perpetual  crisis.  We  have  a 


foundation  under  us  and  we  can 
go  about  our  business  of  ex¬ 
ploiting  our  maximum  creativity 
in  an  air  of  calm  deliberation 
coupled  with  determination.  We 
will  try  to  waste  no  money  but 
we  will  not  hesitate  to  spend 
it  if  we  think  it  is  worth  it.” 

Reporters  especially  were 
urged  to  get  projects  on  the 
table  in  front  of  their  editors. 

“They  know  as  well  as  you 
do  that  an  interested  news  staff 
makes  more  interesting  reading 
— a  news  staff  which  can  be  cut 
loose  from  its  office  routines  and 
tbe  telephone  and  get  out  on  the 
street,  to  see  with  its  own  eyes 
and  personally  confront  people 
who  are  making  news  and  who 
know  what  is  going  on.  This  is 
the  kind  of  staff  for  which  this 
paper  has  a  tremendous  poten¬ 
tial,  and  everj’one  recognizes  it. 
All  I’m  asking  you  to  do  is  work 
at  it  from  your  end,”  Mr.  Yerxa 
said. 

“The  question  of  the  volume 
and  the  format  for  utilization  of 
our  space,  both  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  is  an  item  of  my  first  con¬ 
cern  and  Bob  White’s  too,”  he 
continued.  “And  in  that  con¬ 
nection,  if  any  of  you  do  have 
any  misgiving  about  how  I 
personally  read  the  word  news¬ 
paper,  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
accent  goes  on  the  first  syllable.” 

Salary  Review 

On  the  question  of  money,  Mr. 
Yerxa  said  “it  will  be  my  policy 
insofar  as  my  office  is  concerned 
that  the  -salarj”^  of  eveiy  person 
in  the  newsrooms  will  be  under 
continuous  review.”  In  addition, 
he  declared  “all  salaries  will  be 
subjected  to  a  formal,  micro¬ 
scopic  review  in  the  president’s 
office  on  at  least  a  twice-a-year 
basis.” 

“There  is  no  circumstance  or 
situation  or  problem  that  should 
be  regarded  as  too  small  or  too 
trivial  to  be  kicked  in  my  di¬ 
rection  at  any  time  of  the  day 
or  night”,  he  concluded,  “pro¬ 
vided  that  you,  in  your  own 
good  judgment  and  conscience, 
feel  that  it  is  a  matter  with 
which  I  should  be  directly  con¬ 
cerned,  or  with  which  you  want 
me  to  be  directly  concerned. 

“This  involves  no  suggestion 
of  short-circuitry. .  .  .  All  of  this 
is  simply  to  say  that  the  door 
in  the  comer  of  the  room  is 
always  wide  open,  and  I  hope 
you  will  regard  it  as  such. 

“I’m  glad  to  have  the  feeling 
that  I’m  working  with  you.  To 
my  mind,  one  of  the  greatest 
things  about  the  newspaper 
business  is  that  we  do  not  work 
for  the  glory  of  yesterday,  or 
even  the  immediacy  of  today, 
but  always  toward  the  promise 
of  tomorrow.” 

Luke  Carroll  continues  second 
in  command. 


“We  are  hoping  to  add  to  the 
staff”,  Mr.  Yerxa  said.  “We  are 
determined  that  where  additions 
are  needed  they  will  be  made. 
Our  first  purpose  is  continuing 
study  and  efforts  to  unify  our 
present  news  organization. 

“We  have  no  immediate  active 
plans.  We  try  to  look  ahead.  We 
are  budgeted  for  the  balance  of 
this  year  and  are  under  strict 
budget  control,  subject  to 
monthly  review.” 

The  Herald  Tribune  has  a 
Washington  Bureau  which  Mr. 
Yerxa  expects  to  visit  in  March. 
Eventually  he  plans  to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  paper’s  bureaus 
in  Chicago,  the  West  Coast, 
London,  Paris,  Rome,  Bonn  and 
Mo.scow. 

He  is  living  at  the  Algonquin 
Hotel  temporarily.  He  and  Mrs. 
Yerxa  have  five  children,  four 
boys  and  a  girl.  All  are  in 
the  .same  Wilmington  Friends 
School.  The  youngest,  6,  is  in 
kindergarten,  the  oldest,  Fen- 
dall  Jr.,  “Rusty,”  18,  is  in  the 
graduating  class.  'The  latter 
.seems  headed  in  his  father’s 
footsteps.  Recently,  under  Mr. 
Yerxa’s  direction,  he  wrote  a 
story  that  was  published  and 
paid  for  by  tbe  Wilmington 
paper. 

• 

Voorhees  Retires; 
Gorman  Is  Editor 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Robert  L.  Voorhees,  65,  re¬ 
tired  as  editor  of  the  Syracuse 
Post-Standard  on  Feb.  23,  after 
40  years  on  the  paper. 

J.  Leonard  Gorman,  executive 
editor,  was  named  editor  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him.  The  changes  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Publisher  Henry  H. 
Keller. 

Mr.  Voorhees,  who  joined  the 
Post-Standard  staff  in  1920  as 
a  farm  reporter,  had  been  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  from  1932  until 
1946  and  editor  since  that  time. 
Retiring  on  a  pension  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  health,  he  will  continue 
to  write  a  sportsmen’s  column. 

Mr.  Gorman  has  been  on  the 
paper  since  1933. 

• 

22,000  Attend 
Fashion  Show 

St.  Louis 

An  all-time  record  of  22,000 
persons  applauded  the  Globe- 
Democrat’s  double  feature  of 
fashion  at  Kiel  Auditorium  Con¬ 
vention  Hall  Feb.  17.  Capacity 
crowds  attended  afternoon  and 
evening  performances. 

Publisher  Richard  H.  Am- 
berg  introduced  the  stars:  Ray 
Middleton,  musical  comedy 
singer;  Abigail  Van  Buren,  ad¬ 
vice  columnist,  and  Jack  Buck, 
radio  personality.  The  show’s 
theme  was  “Hearts  and  Flow¬ 
ers.” 
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ANPA  and  ITU 
In  Second  Meetinv 

Sa.v  Francisco 

Plans  for  further  joint  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  ANPA  Special 
Standing  Committee  and  the 
International  Typographical 
Union’s  Executive  Council  were 
disclo.sed  after  a  lengthy  meet¬ 
ing  here  Feb.  12. 

The  ITU  regard.^  the  sessions 
as  merely  a  discussion  of  proh- 
lems  of  common  interest,  Elmer 
Brown,  ITU  president,  said.  The 
next  joint  meeting  probably  will 
be  in  June.  The  first  get-together 
took  place  last  November. 

There  was  no  agreement  on 
anything  except  on  some  general 
principles,  George  N.  Dale, 
chairman,  SSC,  advised.  Nor  can 
there  be  conclusions  from  these 
sessions  as  long  as  the  new^ 
paper  industry  is  committed  to 
local  bargaining,  he  observed. 

Ten  persons  attended  the 
closed  .sessions.  They  were  the 
five  members  of  the  ITU’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  and  five  of  the 
seven  members  of  the  ANPA’s 
labor  relations  committee. 

Neither  Mr.  Brown  nor  Mr. 
Dale  w'ould  specify  the  topics 
under  discussion.  One  area  of 
conversation,  it  was  learned 
from  another  source,  was  the 
continuing  litigation  instituted 
by  the  National  Lalror  Relations 
Board  which  involves  hiring  and 
other  employment  practices. 

• 

More  and  Brifihter 
Business  Coverage 

CLEVEUM) 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealtr 
has  expanded  and  brightened  its 
business-indust  rial-financial 
pages. 

With  the  appointment  of 
Peter  B.  Greenough,  former  edi¬ 
torial  writer  and  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  to  the  new  post  of  general 
business  editor,  the  Plain  Dealer 
has  doubled  the  amount  of  space 
it  formerly  gave  to  busineia 
finance  and  industry  and  has 
been  placing  more  emphasis  ot 
pictures.  A  staff  of  sight  per¬ 
sons  in  w'orking  with  Mr.  Grera- 
ough.  The  latest  addition  is  Jack 
Cleary,  last  business  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  News. 


Scott  Off  Boartl 

David  J.  Scott  has  resigned 
as  a  director  of  the  Wood  Ne^ 
paper  Machinery  Corporatiwi- 
Mr.  Scott,  who  will  be  76  yean 
old  on  his  next  birthday,  still 
maintains  a  personal  interest  la 
Walter  Scott  &  Company,  a  di^ 
sion  of  the  Corporation,  and 
visits  this  plant  and  with  it* 
executives  frequently. 

LISHER  for  February  27, 
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Portland  Open  Shop 
Is  Due,  Frey  Reports 


Portland,  Ore. 
Open  shop  operation  for  Port- 
ind’s  two  lu-w.spapers  seems  to 
the  only  immediate  prospect 
as  a  result  of  the  strike  .started 
.S'ov.  10  hy  the  stereotypers’ 
anion. 

That  was  one  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  voiced  by  the  Oregonian’s 
publisher,  -M.  J.  Frey,  when  he 
addressed  the  annual  Oregon 
Press  Conference  in  Eugene 
tliis  week.  Refusal  of  the  10 
unions  atfeeted  by  the  strike  to 
honor  their  contracts  has  forced 
both  the  Oregon  Journal  and  the 
Oregonian  to  hire  replacements 
for  strikers  and  non-working 
sympathi7ers,  he  said. 

New  workers  have  been  hiretl 
1  a  permanent  basis  and  both 
papers  will  honor  the  commit¬ 
ments,  .Mr.  Frey  said.  Hereafter, 
union  members  who  desire  to  re- 
tam  to  their  jobs  wdll  have  to 
file  applications  for  their  former 
positions  and  take  their  place 
mline  behind  present  employees, 
he  said,  adding  that  the  unions 
have  already  indicated  they 
“would  not  stand  for  that.” 

Mr.  Frey  said  he  .saw  little 
immediate  chance  for  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  union  shops  in  the 
two  newspaper  plants  and  that 
new  employees  will  not  l)e  asked 
either  to  join  or  not  to  join  a 
union. 

Most  of  the  positions  in  me- 
thanical  production  departments 
have  now  lieen  filled  with  re¬ 
placements,  either  journeyman 
or  trainee,  on  a  “pool”  basis 
by  the  two  papers.  As  split-up 
time  nears,  when  the  .Journal 
will  return  to  independent  pub¬ 
lication  in  its  own  plant,  these 
pooled  workers  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  express  their 
preference  for  employer  and 
these  wishes  will  be  honored  as 
much  as  possible,  Mr.  Frey  said. 
Hiring  of  new  editorial  per¬ 
sonnel  is  being  done  on  a  sepa- 
nte  basis  by  each  paper. 

Larfcot  Edition 

On  Sunday,  Feb.  21,  the  larg¬ 
est  combined  edition  since  start 
of  the  strike  was  produced,  in- 
eiuding  an  80-page  standard  run 
of  four  sections,  a  16-page  tab- 
bid  home  -  and  -  garden  section 
tnd  eight  pages  of  color  comics. 
To  this  the  Oregonian  added 
^nerican  Weekly  and  Parade 
"“dazines  and  the  Journal 
added  This  Week. 

The  two  papers  published  a 
six-page  “Strike  Facts”  flyer 
^  week  and  distributed  thou- 
^ds  of  copies  through  carriers 
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and  retailers.  Richard  K.  Milli- 
son,  public  relations  director  of 
the  Oregonian,  said  the  demand 
for  copies  became  so  great  it 
was  decided  to  insert  the  section 
in  the  regular  editions.  Banner 
line  on  the  section  was:  “Papers 
Will  Not  Yield  to  Violence.” 

The  Oregon  Journal  and  the 
Oregonian  produced  a  14-page 
boat  .show  section  on  Feb.  13 
for  the  sixth  annual  boat  show, 
sponsored  by  the  Oregon  Marine 
Trades  Association. 

Feature  writers  for  the  sec¬ 
tion  were  Law’rence  Barber  and 
Ed  Goetzl,  boating  editors; 
Richard  Millison  of  the  Ore¬ 
gonian;  Les  Ordeman,  Journal 
photographer  and  sail  boat  en¬ 
thusiast;  A1  McCready,  political 
and  editorial  writer  for  the  Ore¬ 
gonian,  and  his  wife,  Connie 
McCready,  and  Kay  Bollam,  of 
the  Oregonian  Hostess  House, 
who  discussed  galley  menus. 

«  «  * 

Morse  Ri-solulion 

The  unions  have  been  working 
through  U.  S.  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  Oregon  Democrat,  to  get 
a  public  hearing  on  the  Portland 
strike  by  the  Senate  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee.  To  that  end,  Senator 
Morse  has  introduced  a  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  for  a  full  inquiry 
into  all  recent  new’spaper  strikes 
where  “strike-breakers”  or 
“strike  insurance”  have  been 
employed. 

The  investigation,  as  sought 
by  the  resolution,  w'ould  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  and  a  report  of  the 
findings  made  no  later  than  Jan. 
31,  1961.  The  resolution,  S.  Res. 
271,  refers  to  publishers  “coerc¬ 
ing  their  employees  and  other¬ 
wise  subverting  the  processes  of 
collective  bargaining.” 

Introducing  the  resolution,  the 
Senator  made  it  clear  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  was  to  focus  at¬ 
tention  on  Portland.  He  charged 
that  “Newhouse  (Oregonian) 
and  like-minded  anti-labor  news¬ 
paper  publishers  wholly  ignore 
the  social  consequences  of  their 
strikebreaking  activities.” 


Southern  Newsprint 
Mill  Site  .4equire4l 

Texarkana 

Anglo  Southern  Paper  Corp., 
an  affiliate  of  Anglo  Canadian 
Pulp  &  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  a  ma¬ 
jor  newsprint  producer  in  Can¬ 
ada,  has  announced  plans  to 
build  a  $60  million  pulp  and 
paper  mill  near  here. 

A  subsidiarj',  Te.\arkana  In¬ 
dustries  Inc.,  has  acquired 
several  hundred  acres  of  prop¬ 
erty  five  miles  west  of  Texark¬ 
ana.  The  announcement  by  com¬ 
pany  officials  said  final  con¬ 
struction  will  probably  result  in 
an  integrated  pulp  and  news¬ 
print  mill. 


Nepro  Weekly  Fohls 

Unable  to  overcome  financial 
difficulties,  the  .Veto  York  .-ige, 
80-year-old  Negro  weekly  new’s- 
paper,  suspended  publication 
this  week.  Charles  Stone,  editor, 
said  the  staff  of  20  would  re¬ 
ceive  two  weeks  of  severance 
pay.  Circulation  of  recent  issues 
was  around  11,000,  he  said. 


Kills  Herself 
While  Arguing 
With  Publisher 

Miami 

Mrs.  .\nita  Rogt'rs,  a  37-year- 
old  divorcee,  killed  herself  Feb. 
21  during  a  “heated  discussion” 
in  her  home  with  James  M.  Cox 
Jr. 

Mrs.  Rogers  fire<l  a  pistol  shot 
into  her  chest  while  the  new.spa- 
l>er  publisher  .sat  with  her  in 
the  living  room,  only  a  few  hours 
after  they  had  returned  together 
from  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Rogers’ 
stepfather. 

Mr.  Cox  is  president  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  S'ews  and  the 
head  of  newspapers  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  Dayton  and  Springfield, 
Ohio,  and  several  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  .stations.  The  story  was 
given  front  page  play  in  the 
Miami  News. 

Police,  who  were  called  to 
Mrs.  Rogers’  home  by  Mr.  Cox, 
quoted  the  publisher  as  saying 
(Continued  on  fuige  67) 


Castro  Seizes  El  Mundo. 
2  television  Stations 


Donald  Heck  Dies 

Covington,  Ky. 

Donald  Clay  Heck,  assistant 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  who  was  stricken  with 
cancer  of  the  spine  and  lungs 
last  November,  died  Feb.  22.  He 
was  62  and  had  worked  for  the 
Enquirer  for  40  years.  His 
father  had  been  telegraph  editor 
of  the  paper. 
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The  Castro  government  this 
week  seized  El  Mundo,  one  of 
Cuba’s  last  remaining  independ¬ 
ent  newspapers,  and  two  televi¬ 
sion  stations,  belonging  to  Ital- 
ian-bom  industrialist  Amadeo 
Barletta.  An  associate  said  Mr. 
Barletta  is  “staying  as  a  guest” 
at  the  Italian  embassy. 

In  confiscating  Mr.  Barletta’s 
property,  the  Ministry  for  the 
Recovery  of  Misappropriated 
Funds  said  it  w'ould  investigate 
to  determine  whether  he  had 
benefited  improperly  from  the 
Batista  regime. 

The  Ministry  charged  Mr. 
Barletta  with  “illegal  enrich¬ 
ment  at  the  expense  of  the  na¬ 
tional  patrimony  and  in  conniv¬ 
ance  with  high  figures  of  tyr¬ 
anny.” 

Of  Cuba’s  four  independent 
newspapers,  El  Mundo  w'as  the 
least  critical  of  Castro  since 
he  toppled  the  Batista  govern¬ 
ment.  The  television  stations 
carried  Castro’s  marathon  noc¬ 
turnal  speeches. 

Forecast  by  Zayas 

Seizure  of  El  Mundo  was  pre¬ 
dicted  only  the  day  before  by 
Jorge  Zayas,  former  editor  of 
Avance,  who  is  in  exile  in  Mi¬ 
ami. 

Mr.  Zayas  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view:  “Castro  does  not  want  to 
be  accused  again  of  violating 
freedom  of  the  press,  but  if 


bankruptcy  occurs  or  there  are 
labor  troubles,  El  Mundo  will 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  anyhow.  They  will 
claim  it  was  done  legally.” 

Mr.  Zayas  pointed  out  that 
El  Mundo  had  been  suffering 
financial  losses  for  some  time 
and  that  Mr.  Barletta  was  foot¬ 
ing  the  bills. 

In  another  development,  the 
Association  of  Havana  Newspa- 
|)ermen  proposed  that  members 
of  foreign  news  agencies  and 
publications  be  investigated. 

The  proposal  would  create  a 
board  to  fix  responsibility  of 
these  newsmen  in  the  reporting 
of  news  items  about  Cuba 
deemed  to  be  defamatory  or  un¬ 
true.  Articles  of  a  speculative 
nature  would  be  included  in  the 
area  of  investigation. 

Castro’s  foreign  affairs  min¬ 
istry  accused  the  Miami  Herald 
and  the  Miami  News  of  refus¬ 
ing  to  print  an  official  reply  to 
a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Zayas. 

Herald  officials  declared  the 
Cuban  government  wanted  to 
use  evidence  which  was  libelous 
without  further  documentation, 
and  declined  a  Herald  request 
to  see  original  copies  of  docu¬ 
ments  that  were  the  basis  for 
the  Cuban  reply. 

The  News  also  declined  to 
publish  the  Cuban  material  be¬ 
cause  it  was  libelous. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIINIC 

How  To  Set  Display 
Without  Borders,  Cuts 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  INew  York  Herald  Tribune 


Before  Louis  and  Max  Levy 
of  Philadelphia  perfected  the 
halftone  screen  prating  in  1888 
making  possible  the  use  of  com¬ 
plex  illustrative  material  in 
newspaper  advertising,  many 
ads  sported  illustrations  made 
by  the  compositor  with  the  use 
of  letters.  Most  frequently  used 
was  the  letter  X  which  would 
be  used  four  to  six  abreast  to 
make  a  wide  display  of  a  given 
design  or  word. 

We  recently  came  across  a 
copy  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Re¬ 
public  &  Gazette  and  notice<l 
many  classified  ads  “displayed” 
by  the  use  of  this  “letter  art.” 
Instead  of  X’s,  however,  the  Ga¬ 
zette  uses  dollar  signs.  Some 
of  the  letters  we  noted  were  IVs 
inches  deep.  Surrounded  by 
white  space  they  stood  out  in 
sharp  relief  and  yet  did  not 
overshadow  the  rest  of  the  ads 
on  the  page. 

“It  all  started  al)out  10  years 
ago,”  CAM  Leland  M.  Hover 
told  us,  “when  the  pressure  be¬ 
gan  to  mount  for  us  to  follow 
the  trend,  apparent  in  more  and 
more  metropolitan  newspapers, 
of  going  to  broken  columns  and 
regular  display  advertising  in 
the  classified  section.  As  always, 
the  pressure  came  from  two 
sources:  our  larger  advertisers 
in  their  demands  for  some  means 
of  dominating  their  competition, 
and  from  our  own  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  revenue.” 

Xo  Premium  Cliarged 

Casting  about  for  a  solution 
to  the  problem  he  recalled  that, 
“way  back  in  the  mid-30s  and 
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early  40s  we  had  used  some  of 
the  dollar-sign  designs  in  classi¬ 
fied  copy  for  our  annual  Arizona 
Resources  Edition  and  found 
that  it  attractwl  considerable  at¬ 
tention,  with  favorable  com¬ 
ments.  We  had  determined  that 
composition  was  not  too  difficult, 
time  consuming  or  costly  and 
the  appearance  was  clean  and 
attractive.  Advertisers  reported 
good  response  and  continually 
r(*quested  permission  to  use  that 
style  set-up  in  the  regular  daily 
editions  but  top  management 
vetoed  the  idea  on  the  basis  that, 
except  for  the  special  editions, 
we  should  maintain  a  ‘pure’ 
classified  section  with  no  display 
other  than  white  space  and  10- 
point  type.” 

The  Gazette  does  not  charge 
a  premium  rate  for  this  array 
of  dollar  signs  because  setting 
it  costs  no  more  than  ordinary 
matter.  As  for  results,  here’s 
what  CAM  Hover,  ANCAM 
president,  says,  “After  Eugene 
C.  Pulliam  purchased  the  Re¬ 
public  and  Gazette  and  moved 
us  into  a  new  plant  in  1948  we 
embarked  on  a  greatly  expanded, 
much  more  metropolitan  opera¬ 
tion.  Phoenix  started  booming 
(still  is!)  alwut  the  same  time 
and  the  pressure  was  on  us 
harder  than  ever  before.  Our 
answer,  the  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  —  for  us,  at  least,  was  the 
use  of  agate  dollar  signs  and 
generous  amounts  of  white  space 
to  create  display  effects.  We  still 
like  it  —  our  advertisers  (if 
linage  is  any  indication)  obvi¬ 
ously  like  it  —  and  we  happen 
to  know  that  it  continues  to  at¬ 
tract  and  hold  the  interest  of 
our  readers.  We  are  averaging 
about  18,000  voluntary  (tran¬ 
sient)  billings  per  month,  there¬ 
fore  we  assume  that  our  ‘dis¬ 
play’  does  not  discourage  the 
use  of  the  Want  Ads  by  the 
general  public. 

«  *  « 

BLANKETS  FOR  COWS 

How  many  classified  manag¬ 
ers  can  boast  of  having  electric 
blankets  for  sale  under  Farm 
Equipment? 

Warren  Perry,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  has 
initiated  such  a  want  ad,  as  a 
result  of  tests  being  made  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota’s 
ag  school,  where  it  has  been 
found  that  cows  sleeping  under 


electric  blankets  give  a  half  gal¬ 
lon  more  of  milk  these  cold  win¬ 
ter  days. 

Such  was  the  “new  look”  he 
offered  to  nearly  250  CAMs  and 
telephone  room  supervisors  at¬ 
tending  the  24th  annual  meeting 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  CAMs 
in  Chicago  last  weekend. 

William  Golding  of  Howard 
Parrish  Classified  Service  said 
classified  advertising  last  year 
represented  26%  of  total  news¬ 
paper  linage.  He  predicted  that 
by  1970  classified  will  furnish 
from  50  to  55%  of  total  ad  lin¬ 
age  and  from  55  to  60%  of  total 
ad  revenue. 

He  warned,  however,  that 
want  ad  gains  will  come  only 
as  a  result  of  more  creative  sell¬ 
ing,  based  on  sales  management 
planning  on  the  part  of  CAMs. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  meet¬ 
ing  followed  a  pattern  of  group 
discussions. 

B.  C.  Corrigan,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  told  of  the 
success  the  P-D  has  had  with 
its  swap  ads,  totaling  more  than 
13,000  last  year.  Swap  ads  are 
sold  at  regular  space  rates,  but 
permit  people  to  trade  among 
themselves.  This  classification 
amounted  to  a  third  of  the 
papers  total  household  classifi¬ 
cation  last  year,  he  said. 

Paul  Schulz,  Indianapolis  Star 
and  News,  succeeded  Charles 
Sullivan,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press  and  Gazette,  as  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  president.  Other 
officers:  Charles  Laughlin,  An¬ 
derson  (Ind.)  Bulletin-Record, 
first  vicepresident ;  Chester 
Kneller,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
second  vicepresident ;  Charles 
Moel,  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Ga¬ 
zette,  third  vicepresident;  Fred 
Larey,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pan- 
tagraph,  secretary;  and  Robert 
Richter,  Sheboygan  ( Wis.) 
Press,  treasurer.  Ralph  W.  Ah¬ 
rens,  Chicago,  was  renamed  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

The  association  awarded 
plaques  to  Alvina  .Jorgensen 
and  Warren  Perry  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  for 
their  part  in  arranging  the  tele¬ 
phone  supervisors’  meeting;  to 
Lee  Hover,  ANCAM  president; 
to  Paul  Schulz,  program  chair¬ 
man;  and  to  George  A.  Brand¬ 
enburg,  Midwest  Editor  of  E&P, 
for  his  coverage  of  Mississippi 
Valley  meetings  over  the  past 
24  years. 

*  *  « 

.SOLICITATION  FORMULA 

Would  you  like  to  give  your 
telephone  solicitors  a  simple  6- 
step  procedure  for  soliciting 
non-commercial  ads  from  the 
opposition  newspaper,  that  is 
low  pressure  yet  full  of  sell? 
Here,  in  the  concluding  install¬ 
ment  of  our  digest  of  Ken 
Ward’s  (Hartford  Courant) 

EDITOR  at  PUE 


classified  sales  mamial,  is  th* 
formula. 

I.  THE  PROSPECTIVE  AD. 
VERTISER  —  In  order  to  di- 
rect  our  efforts  pio|terly  and 
with  ease  —  we  make  sure  we 
have  the  proper  pei-son  on  the 
phone. 

We  open  our  convf  rsation  by 
asking  — :  “May  I  .speak  to  the 
person  who  has  the  loom  for 
rent?”  “May  I  speak  to  the  per¬ 
son  who  lost  the  dog?”  “May  I 
speak  to  the  person  who  has 
furniture  for  sale?” 

II.  THE  QUESTION  —  Why 
de  we  ask  “The  Que>tion.”  We 
must  ask  the  question  to  find 
out  if  the  original  need  has  been 
fulfilled.  If  the  need  has  been 
fulfilled  —  fine,  but  if  it  hasn’t 
lieen  fulfilled,  we  proceed  with 
our  sales  talk.  “Has  the  apart¬ 
ment  been  rented?”  “Did  yon 
find  your  dog?”  “Did  you  sell 
your  furniture?”  “Has  the  busi¬ 
ness  been  sold?” 

III.  THE  INTRODUCTION 
—  Now  you  have  your  foot  in 
the  door!  You  are  in  a  position 
to  help  fulfill  the  need  —  You 
have  the  proper  advertiser  on 
the  phone  —  You  know  the  need 
has  not  been  fulfilled.  This  is 
as  far  as  we  dare  go  without  an 
introduction. 

Introduce  yourself  —  proudly 
and  at  the  same  time  sympa¬ 
thetically  —  such  as: 

“This  is  Miss  -  of  the 

Courant.  I  had  hoped  your 
apartment  was  rented,  but  since 
it  isn’t,  I  feel  that  we  can  help 
you.” 

Proceed  to  Step  #  4. 

IV.  THE  BENEFIT  —  Every 
prospect  wants  to  know  “What 
do  I  get  out  of  it?”  “How  can 
you  help  me?” 

Before  he  has  the  opixirtunity 
to  throw  the  question  at  us  — 
we  must  convey  to  him  immedi¬ 
ately  how  we  can  help  him  ful¬ 
fill  his  need. 

Example  — : 

By  letting  the  more  than 
quarter-million  readers  of  the 
Courant  know’  about  your  T’a- 
cancy.  Since  over  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  them  read  NO  OTHER 
paper,  they  have  no  way  of 
knowing  you  have  an  apart¬ 
ment  for  rent. 

Proceed  to  Step  #5. 

V.  PROOF  OF  BENEFIT - 
Result  stories  are  used  here  — 
not  generalizations  but  specific 
clinchers  like  this  one: 

Example  — : 

We  rented  a  3  room  apart¬ 
ment  yesterday  in  your  area  for 
$80.00  a  month. 

VI.  ROLLING  BALL  QUES¬ 
TION  —  Let  prospect  speak. 
Ask  him  question  about  ap^- 
ment  or  house  he  is  advertising. 
Use  his  answers  to  spruce  up 
copy  if  possible.  Quote  rates  and 
suggest  ad  be  started  immedi¬ 
ately. 

ILISHER  for  February  27,  I960 
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Kills  Herself 

{Conthii'xl  from  paye  60) 


je  was  hav  juk  “a  loud  discus- 
,,on”  with  Mrs.  Rogers  about 
ler  stepfather’s  funeral  and  his 
hird  marriage  when  Mrs.  Rog- 
,n  became  emotional  and  said, 
'You  are  doing  me  wrong.  You 
•hould  have  married  me.” 

Shortly  afterward,  the  pub- 
isher  related,  there  was  a  loud 
.Tin  report  and  this  was  the 
irst  time  he  realized  she  had  a 
;un. 

Mr.  Cox  said  that  during  the 
ilrive  from  the  cemetery  to  Mrs. 
Rogers’  home  .she  told  him  that 
her  life  had  been  disappointing 
and  that  she  wished  she  were 
in  her  stepfather’s  coffin. 

.4  medical  examiner  said  that 
in  his  opinion  the  death  w'as  a 
suicide.  An  inquest  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  Ftd).  26. 

Mr.  Cox  said  he  met  Mrs. 
Rogers  in  1955  and  they  went 
Mgether  for  a  time.  After  the 
couple  broke  up,  Mrs.  Rogers 
filed  a  court  action,  claiming 
she  was  Mr.  Cox’s  common-law 
wife. 

The  publisher’s  lawyer  ar¬ 
ranged  a  settlement  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  nominal  amount  of  cash 
and  one  of  Mr.  Cox’s  homes. 
Later,  Mr.  Cox  said,  Mrs.  Rog¬ 
ers  continued  to  try  to  see  him. 

“I  finally  obtained  a  joeace 
bond  and  she  was  ordered  to 
stay  away  from  me,”  Mr.  Cox 
saii 

The  publisher  married  the 
former  Betty  Lippitt  in  March 
19.58. 

• 

Dies  from  Smoke 

Providence,  R.  I. 
John  T.  Plante,  46,  a  Provi- 
dnice  Bulletin  reporter,  died 
Feb.  21  from  smoke  inhalation 
faring  a  fire  in  a  room  he  oc- 
fupied  at  the  YMCA.  He  was  a 
torrespondent  for  E&P  for 
several  years.  He  is  survived  by 
bis  wife  and  two  daughters,  his 
wther  and  a  sister. 

• 

A  Correclion 

A  story  in  E&P,  Feb.  20,  in- 
rorrectly  stated  that  Richard 
sinnott,  newly  named  censor  in 
®<*ton,  was  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  A.ssociated  Press.  He 
^signed  from  the  AP  when  he 
’.ook  the  city  job  several  weeks 
ago. 

Ad  Club  Secretary 

Portland,  Ore. 
Marion  Ludwin  has  resigned 
asMretary  to  Hal  Manzer,  ad- 
'■fftising  director  of  the  Port- 
Oregonian,  to  become  sec- 
to  the  Oregon  Adver- 
tising  Club  in  Portland. 
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News  Reading 
In  Schools 
Is  Advocated 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

It  is  more  important  now 
than  ever  liefore  that  people 
spend  more  time  reading  their 
newspapers,  John  Quincy 
Mahatfey,  editor  of  the  Texar¬ 
kana  CTex.-Ark.)  (lazette  and 
Daily  Mewu,  told  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Association’s  Mid- 
Winter  Institute  here. 

Mr.  Mahaffey  advocated  re¬ 
quired  courses  in  newspaper 
reading  in  every  high  school 
and  college.  He  declared  much 
of  the  blame  for  misinformation 
among  the  masses  of  people  lies 
in  the  fact  they  do  not  read 
their  newspapers  thoroughly  and 
intelligently. 

Reiman  (Pat)  Morin,  famous 
Associated  Press  correspondent, 
discussed  the  ])olitical  outlook 
in  this  election  year. 

The  SCPA  called  for  the  Gen-  | 
eral  Assembly  to  pass  laws  to  j 
give  reporters  access  to  public 
meetings,  records  and  actions. 
The  group  congratulated  Gov. 
Hollings  for  saying  that  trustee 
meetings  of  a  state  .school  should 
be  open  to  the  press.  Judge  J. 
Robert  Martin  of  Greenville, 
S.  C.,  was  praised  because  he 
allowed  pictures  to  be  taken  in 
his  courtroom. 

Joe  Dabney,  Florenee  Morn¬ 
ing  \ewu,  was  named  president 
and  Mrs.  Marshall  Hildebrand, 
Sumter  Item,  was  named  vice- 
president  of  the  South  Carolina 
Associated  Press  Association. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  C.  Campbell, 
an  assistant  city  editor.  Charles¬ 
ton  \’ews  and  Courier,  received 
the  King  Award  as  South  Caro¬ 
lina’s  outstanding  newspaper¬ 
woman  of  1959.  Twenty  awards 
were  given  by  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Association  for  spot 
reporting,  reporting  in  depth, 
photography,  feature  writing 
and  sports  writing. 

• 

Newspaper  Fund 
Spurs  Boys’  Clubs 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
has  earmarked  $125,000  a  year 
— for  two  or  three  years — to 
help  launch  new  Boys’  Clubs 
across  Canada  and  help  expand 
the  facilities  of  existing  clubs. 

Trevor  F.  Moore,  president  of 
the  Boys’  Clubs  of  Canada,  said 
the  initial  contribution  would 
stimulate  the  development  of 
new  clubs  and  encourage  com¬ 
munity  organizations  to  under¬ 
take  fund  raising  drives  to  build 
quarters  for  Boys’  Clubs. 
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Tax  Loss  Claimetl 
On  Paper  Mill  Stock 

Milwaukee 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  Com¬ 
pany  is  suing  in  U.  S.  Court  for 
a  federal  tax  refund  amounting 
to  $207,925. 

The  suit  seeks  recovery  of  in¬ 
come  and  excess  profits  taxes 
“illegally  and  erroneously”  col¬ 
lected  for  1950. 

'The  government  computed  the 
Journal’s  tax  liability  at  $1,999,- 
934,  which  has  been  paid.  The 
company  contended  the  govern¬ 
ment  erred  in  failing  to  allow, 
as  a  deduction,  a  $400,000  loss. 


The  suit  said  the  company 
suffered  the  loss  through  the 
sale  of  200  .shares  of  stock  in 
the  Peavey  Paper  Mills,  Inc., 
Ladysmith,  Wis.  The  Journal 
Company  purchased  the  stock 
for  $600,000  in  1946  and  sold  it 
for  $200,000  on  Nov.  24,  1950, 
the  suit  said. 

• 

Allcmale  to  GOP 

Oil  City,  Pa. 

E.  P.  Boyle,  publisher  of  the 
Oil  City  Derrick,  was  elected 
an  alternate  delegate  at  large 
to  the  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention  by  the  Republican  State 
Committee. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Legal  Notice  \ 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Pursuant  to  the  Charter  and  By-Laws,  ' 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders 
of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Company,  1 
Inc.  will  be  held  in  the  officee  of  the 
Company,  Suita  1700  Times  Tower, 
U7B  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  ’ 
at  11:00  A.M.,  on  Friday,  March  4, 
1960,  for  the  transaction  of  such  busi-  1 
ness  as  may  legally  come  before  the 
meeting. 

Jerome  H.  Walker 

ARIZONA  NEWSPAPER  Properties 
[lean  Sellers,  625  E.  Main,  Mesa.  Ari¬ 
zona.  Affiliate  of  Cummins  Trust  Go. 

WAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
E^ablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

February  1,  1960  Secretary 

THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
15  Waverly,  Detroit,  Mich.  'TO.  5-5864 

Ne%c$paper  Brokers 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  i)ersonal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGB3^CY 

Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

MORE  THAN  200  VALUATIONS 
of  newspapers,  subsidiaries,  televi¬ 
sion,  radio  and  syndicates  to  date 
for  tax  and  other  purposes.  By  mail 

ifk  SOUND  Investments  in  selected  ; 
Publication  Properties.  Arthur  W. 
.Styiies.  625  Market  St.,  San  FYan- 
cisco  5,  California. 

data.  Comprehensive  reports  sub¬ 
mitted.  Qualified  court  witness. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 

321  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Vernon  V.  Paine 

is  the  moet  active  broker  salesman 
in  California.  He  handles  only  quality 
newsi>aper8.  He  can  get  a  good  uews- 
l>Bi>er  for  you-  daily,  semi-weekly, 
weekly. 

In  IS  months  he  sold  the  following 
California  i>apers: 

Valley  Times 

iSan  Fernando  Valley  daily) 

Sierra  Madre  News 

San  Dimas  Press 

Azusa  Herald-Glendora  Press 
Highland  Messenger 

Camarillo  News 

Write  to  him ;  P.O.  Box  265,  Upland, 
California.  With  L.  H.  PAINE,  broker.  , 

Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Use  RoHs  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
IsserNea 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Psysbls  with 
ordsr)  4  tiaics  ®  S5c  psr  lias  each 
insertion;  3  timet  9  70c;  2  9  80c; 

1  9  95c.  Add  2Sc  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  lusply 
of  printed  employment  application  forsM 
by  sendinp  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  EBP  Classiled  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  9  $1.00  per  lint  each  insertma; 

WE  HAVE  several  good  weeklies  in 
$25,000  to  $200,000  class,  exclusive. 
Several  with  low  down  payments. 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  408  S. 
Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City.  Florida. 

3  times  9  $L15;  2  times  9  $1.30;  1 
time  9  $1.45  per  lint.  3  lint  minimsm. 
Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

SI.OO  SgieviCE  CHARSg  FOR  AIRMAIL 
DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AO- 
VERTISIN6,  Wedsesday,  4  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  lint,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  lint  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con- 
6dence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 

Apats  1  6  13  26  52 

Linas  Tima  Timas  Times  Timas  Timas 

564  $510  $430  $405  $370  $330 

282  290  240  228  210  190 

141  165  140  128  123  UO 

70  105  95  84  72  66 

35  62  54  48  45  40 

WE  KNOW  CALIFORNIA  and  Arizona 
newsi>a|>er8  and  their  owners — and  they 
know  us.  If  you  want  to  buy  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  Arizona  newspaper  property, 
let  us  show  you  how  our  personal 
service  oirerates.  GABBBRT  &  HAN¬ 
COCK.  3709-B  Arlington  Ave.,  River¬ 
side,  California. 

YOU  CANT  beat  midwest  newspapers 
for  stability.  Herman  Koch,  2923  Vir¬ 
ginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 

Joseph  A,  Snyder,  2234  Bast  Romneys 
Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Nits. 

.  Phone:  KBystons  3-1361. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Tlmoo  Tovror  N.  Y.  36,  N.  T. 
Pbooo  BRyoat  9-3052 
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a»oi:nceme>t.s 


Publications  for  Sale 


FLORIDA  WEEKUES,  4  in  Central 
Flori<W.  "Your  Florida  Broker”  A.  C. 
Santo,  742  N.  Mills  St.,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Weatern  weeklies  and  dailies  every¬ 
where.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES,  Suite  *00-601,  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  28,  California. 

NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY,  ABC  with 
Job  Shop.  GroKsing  over  75,000.  other 
intereatM  reason  for  selling.  Write  Box 
711,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Nat’l.  Trade  Journal  $  15,000* 
2  weeklies.  Job 

&  Radio  150,000* 

Small  Weekly  30.000* 

Met-Suburban  Weekly  8,000* 
Small  Daily  125,000* 

Met-Weekly  42,000* 


P  A  U  L  H. 

CHAPMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
MEDIA  BROKERS 

Atlanta 

Chicago  Please  address: 

New  York  1182  W.  Peachtree 

San  Francisco  Atlanta  9.  Ga. 

KANSAS  WEEKLY.  $17,500  GROSaS. 
Price  $17,500  but  most  rea.'^onable 
terms.  Bailey-Krelibiel.  Box  396.  Salina. 
Kansas. 


PROFITABLE,  deep  .South  weekly 
newspaper  and  job  shop.  Otbeial  county 
or^an  in  grrowint?  town  of  4,54)0  i>opu- 
lation.  Trade  center  for  wide  area. 
Grossed  $50,000  last  year.  Lar};e  build* 
ins.  Box  914,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  PRINT  SHOP  in  Finwer 
Lake  Retrion  in  New  York  State  ;  Kood 
eQuipment;  lonK  lease;  no  letter  press 
competition.  Johnson  and  Lynch, 
Brokers,  Penn  Yan,  New  York.  Phone 
1726-M. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  for  Sale 


TWO  WEEKLY  paper  operation  in 
Eastern  New  York  State ;  grossing 
about  *50, 000;  e<iuipment  excellent: 
growing  steadily,  good  reason  for  sell¬ 
ing:  long  lease:  $15,000  will  handle. 
Johnson  and  Lynch,  Broker*',  New- 
field.  New  York.  Phone  47778. 

UNUSU.4L  BUY :  major  unopposed 
county-seat  weekly  Northeast  state. 
Gross  $75,000;  iM.tential  $100,000  up. 
Pricerl  below  gross,  including  valuable 
building;  $'23,000  down  handles.  Write 
Agent,  Box  911,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  near  Philadelphia,  gross 
about  $20,000 ;  good  building  includisl, 
priced  at  $25,000;  sufficient  e<iuipment: 
$12,500  down.  Johnson  and  Lynch, 
Brokers,  Penn  Yan.  New  York.  Phone 
1726-M. 

Publications  W'anted 

SUBSTANTIAL  WEEKLY  or  small 
daily  with  gross  up  to  $400,000  in 
Chart  Area  12,  Arizona  and  Florida. 
Up  to  $200,000  cash  for  immediate  in¬ 
vestment.  Replies  in  confidence.  No 
brokers.  Box  825,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

PENNSYLVANIA;  out-of-state  news¬ 
man,  23  years'  experience,  wants  to 
move  to  Pennsylv:inia,  desires  small 
weekly  in  uuiet  refined  town,  well  es¬ 
tablished  unopiKwed  i>aper,  modest  in¬ 
come.  Box  936,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

TRADE  JOURN.\LS  or  spei'ialty  pub¬ 
lications.  Or  will  print  and  mail  yours. 
Replies  confidential.  Investigate.  Box 
901,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUY,  iea.se,  or  manage, 
any  sized  weekly  operation.  Thirty 
years'  experience,  :imple  capital.  Any 
area  considered.  Thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  phases  of  new.spaiHT  and 
printing  production.  Write  Bo.x  920, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


.\NNOLNCEMENTS 


Business  Opportunities  Wanted 


UP  TO  $10,000  to  invest  in  weekly  or 
small  daily.  West  preferre<i.  News¬ 
man,  30.  wants  active  ixwition,  on 
either  salary  or  percentage  basis,  to  | 
learn  complete  oiteration  ;  arrangements  I 
fiexible.  lio.x  923,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW.SPAPER  SERVICES 

Correspondents  ^ 

HARD  NEWS  and  feature  material 
from  Euroi>e.  Writer  at  major  New 
York  news  outlet  leaving  to  open  news 
agency  in  Berlin.  To  offer  3  times 
weekly  or  weekly  service  as  well  as 
spot  news  coverage.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion  write  Box  800,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Syndi  rates — Features 

WE  BOOST  Farmerette  Circulation. 
Tops  for  reader  response.  Women  write 
enjoy  letters— HOUSE  OF  GRAVES, 
905  N.  Fifth,  Springfield,  Illinois, 

Press  Engineers 

UPECO,  INC. 

Move — Erect — Anyvrhere  .  ,  . 

Specialising  in  Newspaper  Presses. 
Duplex  and  Goss  ^atbeds 
Rotaries — Tubulars 
Cylinders 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  Phenes  GEneva  8-3744 
20  minutes  from  New  York  City 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
EJxpert  Service — World  Wide 
I  SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 

I  55-59  Frankfort  Street 

NEW  YOfflK  38.  N.  Y. 
_ BArclay  7-9775 _ 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIE.S 

Complete  Plants 


26(/r  NET 
on  $80,000 

Eighteen-Year  Record 
PACKAGE  DEAL  OF  MERIT 

1.  Chart  Area  2.  Weekly  Newspaixer 
going  into  87%  of  homes  in  trading 
area;  $4.00  Subscription  Rate. 

2.  Semi-Monthly  Agrieultural  Trade 
Journal;  national  agency  advertising. 

$23,000  DOWN 
and  5  vears 
No.  0352 

MAY  BROTHER.-^ 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WEEKLY  in  Central  Michigan  grosses 
about  $20,000;  building  included; 
eQuipment  adequate;  agricultural  com¬ 
munity  ;  total  $24,500  ;  $8,000  will  han¬ 
dle.  Johnson  and  Lynch,  Brokers,  Penn 
Yan,  New  York.  Phone  1726-M. 


Btntks-yfagazines 

HARPER  BOOKS 
FOR  WRITERS 

EFFECTIVE  FEATURE  WRITING 
Clarence  A.  Schoenfeld,  $6.0o 
accom|>anyin>c  WORKBOOK,  $1.75 

BUSINESS  JOtTRNALISM 
Julien  Elfenbein,  $6.75 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 
Department  32 
49  East  33  St.,  New  York  16 

Business  Opportunities 

FOR  LEASE,  well-equipped  printinif 
plant  to  ex|>erienci*d  and  reH|K>nsible 
l>erson.  Write  Box  940,  Exlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Complete  Commercial 
Black  and  White 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
Plant  for  Sale 

E(|uipment  in  excellent  condition ! 
Ready  to  o|>erate  at  once.  We  nee<l 
room  for  expansion  of  newiH>ai>«*r.  Will 
entertain  reasonable  offer.  Act  fast  if 
interest  <h1, 

THE  TIMES  HERALD 
Norristown,  Pennsylvania 


M.AI.HINERY  and  "'UPPLIES 


Press  Room 


SCOTT  PRESSES-22yv 

6  Identical  Octuple  PrsMM 

Each  Prem  consists  of  4  .Steel  CyfiadB 
Roller  Bearing  Unite  with  1  0,1; 
Reversible  and  1  Color  (Cylinder. 

Duty  3  to  2  Double  Folders  with  cS 
Conveyors,  3  Arm  Reels  .ind  Autaastk 
Tensions.  Trackage  and  TSirnS. 
Steel  Floor  Decking,  '.'ulor  FMntsiu. 
Located:  Boston  Herald-Traveler. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXfoni7.4j„ 

SCOTT  5  Unit  Press 
GOSS  7  Unit  Press 
HOE  6  Unit  Press 
GOSS  3  Unit  Press 
DUPLEX  3  Unit  Press 
GOSS  4  Unit  Tube 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  Co.k. 

415  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York  1 7,  N,  Y. 


COLOR  ! ! ! ! 

3  UNIT  HOE 

with  1  color  cylinder  and  S  PueoeK 
Color  Couples — Double  Folder— 2!%*- 
on  Substructure  —  with  Reel,  at 
Pasters — A.C.-Drivo— Located:  FktUt. 

BEN  SHULfX4N  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-4iM 

GOSS  4  and  6  unit  presses,  roll  sns> 
each  end  of  press,  one  on  substmetsn 
with  2  color  cylinders,  22%'  coteC 
AC  drives. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903,  Boise,  Msk 

GOSS  3  UNIT  PRESC,  DECKB 
TYPE :  23-9/16'  cutoff  ;  two  color  (sb- 
tains,  reverse  cylinder,  2  colon  in 
black;  double  folder;  24-page  ii  Mr 
of  2,  48-paKe  collect;  64'  paper  nil. 
end  feed:  AC  drives.  RIaHARl)80^ 
SOVDE  CO..  INC.,  700  South  Foeitt 
Street,  Minneapolis  16,  MinnesoU. 


24  PAGE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PRESS 

2  to  1  Model — Double  Folder  AC 
Composing  Room  Drive — Complete  Stereo  includinf  Mi: 

■■■ .  i.ii—  Roller.  Located:  Kentucky. 

Get  More  for  Your  $$$$ 

RECONDITIONED  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

INTERTYPE  MACHINES  «0  B.  «  St  New  York  17  OXford 7^ 

— By  factory  trained  mechanics —  32  PAGE  GOSS 

Fine  Operating  Condition 

Priced  for  Quick  Sale  Single  width  decker  tyi)e  press,  eih 

2 — MODEL  C-4  Machines,  Serial  Num-  color  hump,  22%'  cut-off,  rebuilt  iscM 
bars  16900 — and  16>500 — each  with  latest  and  overhauled  folder.  Available  as* 
type  Pedestal  Base,  4  magazines,  4  Gives  very  good  i>rint  job— copiei  d 
molds,  mold  cooler,  gas  or  electric  pot,  i>a|ier  available  on  request.  U.  F.  Gjtt 

AC  motor  (1  with  Centering  and  THE  DAILY  NEWS,  Garden  Greet. 

Quadding  attachment).  California. 

It  Will  Pay  You  To  Inquire!  -  -  - - 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES  CHIPPING  BLOCKS  all  size  dlsanw 

•  o.  /-i.  c.  X-  m  AC  motor  press  drives  all  eizea 

186  Church  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  Unitubular  and  Tubular  roll  ame. 

^11  arms  for  semi-plate  unita 

INTBRTYPE  MODEL  G4-4SM.  serial 

16600-F,  2  full  length  90  channel— 2  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idsh^ 

split  72  channel — 4  split  34  channel — 

Ux  mold  disk  with  six  molds,  electric  _  __  r>i  im  rv/ 

pot,  saw,  blower,  quadder,  110  volts.  2  20  PAGE  DUPLtX 

Now  in  daily  operation.  Write:  Box  Tl  IDI  II  AD  DDCCCCC 

817,  Editor  and  Publisher.  lUbULAK  FKtDDW 

THE  NATION'S  NEWSPAP^  FORMS 

Lyun_(Ma.a)^T.l.«rM.. 

i  ^artt“-sS  ben  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

Elkin.  North  Carolina.  I  60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXfoed  7-41* 

EDITOR  dC  PUBLISHER  for  February  27,  I9t» 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTinCATlON 


CHIPPING  BLOCKS  all  size  dlsaMr 
A  C  motor  press  drives  all  eizea 
Unitubular  and  Tubular  roll  ama 
^11  arms  for  semi-plate  unita 
Quarter-page-  folders. 

Geo.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idsho 


2  20  PAGE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PRESSES 


“"J  .SUPPLIES 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Hmim 

Pres*  Hottm 

iLTLEX  TI  U'LAR  16  IWKP  lonK 
model  •mi>lete  with  stereo  and 
1/C  Drh-ps- 

Tubul.ii-  12  paKe  deck  type 
jJ^fyverste-  iiid  aux.  fountains  com- 
^1,.^  with  sti  rio  and  A,  C  Drives. 

T^ex  Tubular  Combination  and 
i,  Polder. 

(45  Semi  R.  Hoe  &  Oo  Heavy  Desiirn 
'•it  Type  pressure  ink  feed  color 
iili  power  roll  hoist  dual  delivery  re- 
\:C  Drive  stereo  optional. 

FLATBEDS 

Twin  Model  K  Duplexes  Nos.  1603 
,id  16.(4. 

jldilel  E  Duplex  No.  1503  like  new 
jtd  little  us.' 

ilM  Cox-0-TyiM- 
Kodol  AB  Duplex 

All  Ustbcls  c'omi.lete  with  motor  and 
rostrolo.  rollers,  chases,  clamps,  etc. 

MAT  ROLLERS 

Hoc  Monarch  II  Heavy 
>cott  Heavy  Duty 
[h^x  Tubular  Mtdiiim 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Hsmniond  S-col.  Flat  Caster  (Jas 
XoIm  Radial  Arm  Router  RR  7 
Hoaoinelt  Rotary  Planer  C-1  e.xtra 
knife 

<im  Curx'ed  Router 

Six  kmI  wheel  turtles 

kckoilt  Sta-Hi  Scorcher 

(4116-12  foot  steel  imi>osinK  surfaces 

Tabular  Router 

Vuuum  Back  Tubular  Castint;  Bex 
L  Hoe  &  Co.  Plate  Finisher  for  22^4 
vith  vacuum  back  Casting  Box 
K.  Hoe  &  Co.  Plate  Shaver  I^atest 
HoM  with  hold  down, 
an*  Pony  .\utoplate 

UPECO,  INC. 

TSO  Valleybnx.k  Ave..  Lyndhurst.  N.J. 
(IBneva  S-3T44 


DUPLEX  8-pas«.  standard  tubular  deck 
with  Ions  side  frames,  2  to  1  model. 
Available  now. 

GOSS  3-units,  arch  type,  double  folder, 
21^"  cut-ofT,  color  hump,  reverse 
cylinder,  end  feed.  No.  1341,  76  H.P. 
AC,  G-W  drive,  two  CAPCO  fountains. 
Available  March. 

DUPLEX  tubular,  le-pagre,  2  to  1 
model.  No.  369,  40  H.P.  AC,  C-W 
drive,  color  fountains,  complete  stereo¬ 
type,  mat  roller.  Available  April. 

CLINE- WESTINGHOUSE:  30  H.P..  76  ' 
H.P.,  AC,  drives.  Available  now. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC:  30  H.P.,  60 
H.P.,  100  H.P.,  AC,  drives.  Available 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  lo  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


CUTLER-HAMMER :  newspaper  con¬ 
veyors,  6-wire,  standard  duty,  ^  H.P. 
clearinK  motors.  Available  now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors" 

11164  Satiooy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


16  PAGE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PRESS 

2  to  1  Model — A.C.  Drive — Stereo. 
Located:  San  Diego.  Available  March. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXfotd  7-4690 

ATF  roll  fed  offset  perfecting  pre».s. 
35*  roll,  22%*  cutoff.  Prints  2  sides 
at  once.  Combination  folder  ’(.-‘/i- 
catalog  size  (lii%  x  ll*s.)  Excellent 
condition. 

Hudson  Maehinery 
71  Beekman  St..  New  York  City 


SCOTT  PRESS— 211/2" 

i  Units — Double  Folder — 2  D.C.  Press 
Diivti— on  Substructure  with  3  Arm 
Rail  or  ^d  Fed.  Will  Sell  ^1  or  part. 
Prieeil  attractively  with  6  months  for 
xwal. 

laatsd:  Chicago-American. 

SEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

M  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-4690 

a  PAGE  GOSS  with  FULL  COLOR 
'bod  mechanical  <-ondition — 22%*  cut- 
'i6— Al»  3  Ton  Metal  Pot,  Pump  and 
Pwj  Autoplnte.  Color  unit  enables 
rristinit  up  to  16  straight  or  32  col- 
<01  with  color  or  up  to  24  pagee  with 
!dl  color.  Can  be  seen  running — 
luilable  in  1961.  Write  for  samples 
ud  foil  information. 

NEW.S  DISPATCH 
Michigan  City.  Indiana 
Phone  Triangle  4-7211 


24  PAGE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PRESS 

Mivwed  new  1948-1963  Full  Color 
j5®bility  —  Complete  Stereo  —  A.C. 
Mva  Located:  Tezaa. 

SEN  SHULMAN  Associates 

^  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-4690 

^  FOR  .SALE 
Semi  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Deck  Type 
^  Cutoff  *4  Folder  all  stereo  dual 
Jheery  A/C  Drive.  Hammonton  News, 
™*>onton.  New  Jersey. 

^AGE  DUPLEX  flatbed  prese,  com- 
Excellent  condition,  carefully 
^nuined.  Does  first-rate  printing 
J.  Osborn,  Yuma  Daily  Sun. 
'■»»,  Arizona. 


Stereotype 

FOR  SALE — 3  ton  Kemp  furnace, 
heating  equipment  and  pump — 16  auto¬ 
plate  chases  almost  new — Goas  Page 
flat  box.  TH&S  bars.  Circular  Saw, 
Brett  guard — Jig  and  Drill  Trimmer — 
DC  motors.  Ham.  RPM — 12  like  new. 
Newspaper  Publishers  Supply.  1639  N. 
Lore!  Avenue,  Chicago  39,  Illinois. 

If'anted  to  Bur 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLEHtS 
STE»BO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  B.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-4690 


8  PAGE  FLATBEDS 

*— Duplex  Models  AB — Located: 

"•  Carolina — Salt  Lake  City. 

3EN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

••  S.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-4690 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


WANTEff)  one  set  impression  and 
plate  cylinders  for  N  Type  Duplex 
Press,  14^^  in(Hies  printing  diameter. 
T.  V.  Taft,  General  Manager,  Elmira 
Star-Gazette,  Elmira,  New  York. 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  RBPRESERJTATIVES 
136  Church  St.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss  flat 
bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  Northern  Machine  Worka,  323 
N.  4tb  St..  Phila.  6,  Pa. 

Tj  EWSPAPER^EQU  IpAi  ENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESE7ITER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansse  City  6,  Mo. 

DRY  MAT  ROLLEIR,  Pony  Autoplate, 
Router,  one  set  curved  stereo  ma¬ 
chinery  and  Sta-Hi.  John  Griihths  Co.. 
Inc.,  416  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
j  17.  N.  Y. 

NE®D  PAGE  ROUTER,  semi,  23-9/16* 
cutoff,  7/16*  plate.  Brueggeman,  North¬ 
ern  Virginia  Sun,  Arlin^on,  Virginia. 
Ja  4-3009. 


AdminUtratire 

D 

o 

GENERAL  i 

MANAGER  ^ 

ti 

needed  by  April  for  2 
aggressive  Southern  e 
daily  in  30,000  class. 

Man  with  integrity,  • 
35-49,  well  grounded  || 
in  newspaper  experi-  J 
ence.  Salary  open. 

State  full  particulars  j 
in  letter.  All  replies  in  ' 
strict  confidence.  Re-  J 
ply  now  to  J 

Box  613,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

1 

Circulation  ’ 

KXPERlBNfTED  young  district  man 
with  initiative.  Excellent  opportunity 
to  advance.  Write  experience,  educa¬ 
tion  and  salary  requirements.  R.  M. 
Higginbotham,  Roswell  Daily  Record, 
Roswell.  Newr  Mexico. 

C.irrulntion-Promotiou 

DYNAMIC  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
man  or  woman,  hoi  as  pistol  in  ideas 
for  circulation  department.  FNill  time 
or  campaigns  frequently.  Box  905, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

.SUBSCRIPTION  PROMOTION  MAN¬ 
AGER:  fully  experienced,  plan  cam¬ 
paign,  prepare  copy,  execute  program; 
complete  subscription  oiieration  for  na¬ 
tional  publication.  Box  916,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

f.la»*ified  Adveriiging 

EXPERIENCED  CLASSIFIE3D  adver¬ 
tising  outside  saleeman  ready  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  as  assistant  or  man¬ 
ager  of  established  department.  Must 
be  tope  In  copy,  layout  and  salesman¬ 
ship.  Salary  open.  Give  all  in  first 
letter.  E.  G.  Heiberger,  Sandusky  Reg¬ 
ister,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

PHONE  ROOM  su^rvisor  needed  im¬ 
mediately  for  America’s  fatest  growing 
newspaper.  Opportunity  for  young 
woman  desiring  to  move  from  medium- 
size<l  paper  to  metrofiolitan  area.  Send 
complete  resume,  salary  requirements 
to  Box  912,  Eklitor  and  Publisher. 

lUtplay  Adrertining 

LAYOUT  ARTIST— COPYWRITER 

One  of  Florida's  major  newspapers 
has  an  opening  for  a  top-notch  adver¬ 
tising  layout-copywriter  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  In  editorial  layout  and  fin¬ 
ished  art.  Send  resume  and  samples  to 
Box  622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I)i»$day  Adrertising 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN.  Immediate 
opening  for  experienced  “professional” 
newspaper  man  to  sell  and  service  ea- 
tablished  accounts,  open  new  business 
in  highly  competitive  major  market  in 
(^art  Area  2.  One  who  knows  and  can 
use  Bureau  material  to  fulleat  advan¬ 
tage.  Paid  vacations,  excellent  retire¬ 
ment  plan,  fringe  benefits.  Prefer  man 
26  to  86  age  group.  Give  complete  de¬ 
tails,  Including  age  and  salary  deaired. 
Box  700,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

ADVEIR-nSING 

Newspaper  display  salesman.  Age  26 
to  35.  Prefer  man  with  experience  on 
small  or  medium  size  New  Ebigland 
daily.  Attractive  salary  for  right  man. 
Only  applicants  fully  qualified  in  all 
phases  considered.  Resume  to:  P.  H. 
Blue,  Advertising  Director,  Pawtucket 
Times,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island. 

RETAIL  .SALESMAN  who  can  really 
sell  and  develop  small  accounts  into 
consistent  advertisers.  Strong  on  spee- 
ulative  layouts.  City  population  60,000. 
Good  starting  salary  and  excellent 
working  conditions.  Insurance  and 
many  other  benefits.  Aggressive,  grow¬ 
ing  daily  in  Chart  Area  7.  Replica 
confidential.  Box  835,  Elditor  and  Pnb- 
lisher. 

ADVEIRTISING  SALESMAN  wrfl 
grounded  in  servicing  accounts,  de¬ 
veloping  new  ones,  wanted  by  6,600 
daily.  Chart  Area  8.  Pn,ving  ability 
leads  to  manager  iioaition.  Box  900, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

ALL-ROUND  AD  MAN  for  6,300 
weekly,  only  paper  in  booming  county. 
Fine  year-round  climate,  ocean  and 
river  sports.  Daily  experience  helpful 
but  not  a  must :  might  try  recent 
J-Grad.  Complete  details  first  letter, 
including  pay  aske<l.  Excellent  pay  and 
l>ermanenre  for  hard  worker.  Stuart 
(ETorida)  News, 

COPY  WHITER  and  layout  director 
wtih  ideas  for  retail  advertising  de- 
iwrtment.  Man  or  woman.  Salary, 
Commission.  Enclose  clipt>ings.  If  mak¬ 
ing  under  610,000  write  Box  903,  Eldi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLt\Y  SALESMAN.  Number  2 
spot  on  Jersey  ABC  weekly  near  New 
York.  Must  be  strong  lay-out,  copy, 
ideas.  Start  $100.  plus.  Box  908,  Elditor 
&  Publisher, 

■  LOCAL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN  with 
all  qualifications.  Position  now  open 

■  and  iiermanent.  Complete  details  in 
•  letter.  I.  R.  Van  Aurmen,  Nashua 
I  Telegraph,  Nashua,  New  Hampshire. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
with  at  least  several  years’  experience 
in  selling,  copywriting,  and  layout 

■  work.  Permanent,  life  insurance.  Blue 
‘  Cross,  incentive  and  pension  plans. 
^  Write  giving  full  details  as  to  experi- 
i  ence,  education  and  salary  expected. 
^  Referencee.  Write  Advertising  Manag¬ 
er,  The  Argus,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

SPEICIAL  EDITION  man  for  statewide 
anniversary  number,  $100,000  potential. 
“  Box  9<(4,  Elditor  &  Ehiblisher. 


NEWSPAPER  ADVER’nSING 
.SALESMAN 

Aggressive,  seasoned  display  salesman 
with  strong  compeUtive  background. 
Must  be  able  to  build  new  business 
and  develop  area  promotions.  No  order 
takers.  Permanent  position  for  pro¬ 
ducer.  Outstanding  benefits,  good  sal¬ 
ary,  and  unusually  bright  futura  Elx- 
cellect  working  conditioiis. 

For  appointment  write  or  call  .  .  . 
F.  D.  Ide,  Union-Tribune  F^ublishing 
Co.,  940  3rd  Avenue,  San  Diego  12, 
California.  BEHmont  4-7111. 


RERORTER  for  28,000  Chart  Area  6, 
p.m.  daily.  Must  be  alert,  finished 
crafteman.  B<nc  607,  Elditor  &  Pub- 
niriier. 

DBSKJIAN-REPORTER  —  MetropoH- 
tan  newspaper,  seven  day  morning  op¬ 
eration.  Chart  Area  10,  has  opening 
for  competent  copyreader  and  also  re¬ 
porter.  preferably  beginner.  Do  not 
send  clippings  but  give  full  details  of 
education  and  experience  in  first  letter 
to  Box  806,  Elditor  and  Publisher. 

EIDITOR — monthly  trade  publication. 
Knowledge  maritime  industry  helpful. 
Box  822,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EIXPERIEINCE3)  and  energetic  reporter 
for  man  sized  position.  Some  desk  and 
feature  work.  Plenty  of  variety.  South¬ 
ern  New  EIngland  morning.  Send  clips, 
bioitraphy.  Fine  community.  Many  job 
benefits.  Box  844,  Elditor  A  PuUisbw. 


for  February  27,  1960 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


FLORIDA  PUBLISHER  aeekinK  trade 
journal  editor-writer.  Prefer  woman 
with  exMutive  experience  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  field.  Apply  Box  832,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MAN  OR  WOMAN,  familiar  with  Ver¬ 
mont  and  handling  country  correspond¬ 
ents,  to  assume  state  desk  duties.  Salary 
open.  All  benefits,  including  profit 
sharing.  Replies  confidential.  Box  804. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER :  Man  or  woman  couple 
years'  experience  to  staff  out-of-town 
news  bureau.  Send  brief  biography, 
salaiT  desired.  Box  837,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  Small 
Ohio  daily  newspaper.  Good  opportunity 
to  grow  with  g(X>d  paper.  Box  803, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  to  cover  fine  suburban 
community  in  Southern  New  England. 
Must  have  at  least  one  year  experi¬ 
ence.  Car  essential,  p.m.  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  benefits.  Box  824,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR.— for  40-50,000  class. 
Chart  Area  2  daily.  Excellent  pay. 
Give  complete  background,  references, 
submit  limited  samples.  Box  834,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence.  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee,  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-6670. 


THE  ROTORTER  we're  seeking  prob¬ 
ably  now  works  on  a  small  daily  or  on 
a  weekly  in  South  Carolina  or  Georgia. 
He  has  two  or  three  years'  experience. 
He  wants  to  work  on  a  larger  news¬ 
paper  where  there  is  room  for  advance¬ 
ment,  and  wants  to  be  a  part  of  an 
aggressive,  growing  organization.  He  is 
willing  to  accept  the  responsibility  and 
the  challenge  of  operating  a  bureau  in 
a  small  city  where  he  must  make  de¬ 
cisions  and  serve  as  a  personal  repre¬ 
sentative  of  newspaper  management. 
Box  809,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.\CE  STATE  CAPITAL  Bureau  Man¬ 
ager.  Political,  government;  deep  dig¬ 
ging  behind  the  news  coverage.  Send  ' 
clippings.  Box  906.  ESditor  &  Publisher.  | 

BUREIAU  MANAGER:  also  copy  editor 
for  state  news  department.  Fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  retirement.  Box  902,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

('CONNECTICUT  p.m.  daily  needs  ca- 
imble  deskman  with  flair  for  editing  | 
and  good  headlined.  Please  detail  ex-  ‘ 
lierienoe.  Replies  in  confidence.  Write 
Box  933,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  weekly  newspaper  20  ; 
milee  from  ocean.  Some  experience  in  ' 
editorial  and  advertising  field  needed. 
Immediate  opening,  write  William  G.  : 
Kerbin.  Democratic  Messenger,  Snow 
Hill,  Maryland.  I 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  and  ex-  j 
l>erienced  rcnxrrter  on  35.(MI0  C^art  Area 
II  daily.  Box  917,  Editor  &  Publisher,  | 

REPORTER,  man  or  woman,  for 
county  seat  wwkly.  General  news,  fea¬ 
tures.  The  Journal,  Eureka,  Illinois. 


Clip  and  mail! 

Editor  &  Publisher: 

Classified  Department 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York 


Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for 
insertions. 


CLASSIFICATION: 
COPY: _ 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily! 

ACCOUNT  OF: _ 

NAME - 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY,  STATE _ 

Authorized  BY - 

(For  Situations  Wanted  Ads,  Kindly  enclose  remittance  with  order — 
see  Classified  Advertising  Rate  Box) 


70 


OUTSTANDING  Southern  Evening  and 
Sunday  newspaper  (25. (XK)  circulation 
class)  has  o|>ening  for  aggressive  edi¬ 
torial  man  seeking  an  opiiortunity  for 
advancement.  Prefer  journalism  grad¬ 
uate.  Also  oiiening  for  womsn's  editor 
at  above  average  salary.  Chart  Area 
five.  State  your  st>eeific  (lualifications 
and  when  available  for  interview  at  our 
ex|)ense.  Replies  confidential.  Write 
Box  907,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  general  assignment  in 
Puget  Sound  area.  One.  two  years' 
exiierience.  Camera  use  helpful,  not 
vital.  State  salary  re<iuirements.  Skagit 
Valley  Herald,  Mount  Vernon,  Wash. 

VERMONT  WEEKLY  NEEDS  man 
with  copy  reading  and  reportorial  ex- 
|)erieni«  for  state  desk.  Car  essential, 
knowledge  of  i>hotography  helpful.  Col¬ 
lege  town,  ideal  recreation  center.  Send 
resume,  salary  wanted  to  Box  930, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  :  If  you  are  a  real  news¬ 
man.  comjietent  with  both  writing  and 
pictures,  there  is  a  fine  career  awaiting 
you  with  prize  winning  Illinois  daily. 
Pleasant  working,  living  coiulitior.s  in 
growing,  prosi>erous,  friendly  city. 
Liberal  starting  |iay,  profit  sharing, 
free  insurance,  merit  raises,  inrrea.sing 
r(>s|>on.sibility  and  reward.  Write  de¬ 
tails  training,  exiterience  to  Box  916, 
Editor  &  rubiisher,  and  |>ersonal  inter¬ 
view  will  be  arranged. 


Free  Lance 


FREE  LANCERS  I  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $106  for  single  pictures  and  cap- 
tiona  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Pictures.  151  W.  48th.  N.Y.C. 


Mechanical 


ASSISTANT  PRESS  FOREMAN— well 
rounded  experience  to  assume  adminis¬ 
trative  direction.  Good  opportunity  open 
shop,  preferably  having  stereotype  ex¬ 
perience,  Chart  Area  3.  Essential  en¬ 
gineering  background  or  equivalent  in¬ 
volving  semi-cylindrical  end-fed  GOSS. 
Box  841,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  wanted 


Promotion— Pubiir  Kefaliow 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Mercury  outboard  motors'  active  Pxb 
lie  Relations  Dei>artmeni  neetfa 
facile  writer  with  m^^^|>aper  or  «tn 
exiierience;  some  Public  lldatioss  «z 
lierienoe  helpful.  Luei.iion,  Fbnj  ^ 
Lac,  Wisconsin.  Good  pay,  hard  ssii 
excellent  all-round  ex|H-rienoe  ami  gg. 
IHirtunity  with  world's  .Number  I  gm. 
board.  Write  Person  lul  Departmsgt, 
Kiekhaefer  Corp.,  Fond  du  Lsc.  Wk 
eonsin,  giving  complete  resume. 


Research-Anuly»i$ 


RKEARCH  MANAGER  WANTB) 
Pacific  Coast,  200, OOO  circulsti^  4a 
partment  of  3  except  during  larte  gn> 
ects  when  up  to  35  are  employed.  °«-i.|^ 
community,  extremely  stable  pragert; 
many  employe  benefits,  best  poeabk 
working,  living,  recreational  cooditMi 
Full  details,  educational,  expericia 
background  Ist  letter,  plus  -Tfrrrnim 
Box  801,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Saletmen 


EXPER1EN(7ED  Printing  SaJmMt 
who  can  price  and  sell  printiat  set 
manage  business.  Equipment  pnelieel- 
ly  new.  Write  J.  C.  Phillips,  Bom 
News-Herald,  Borger,  Texas. 


Syndicate  Salexnum 


.SYNDICATE  .SALESMEN:  Him  (im 
missions  on  side  selling  well-establiAM 
small  feature.  Box  9‘29,  Editor  A  Pob 
Usher. 


INSTRUCTION 


('.la*»ified  Advertiting 


BOOST  SALES  IN  CLASSIFE 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
all  phases  operation  50-."i5,000  class  i>a-  ‘ 
l>er.  Production  prime  imiiortance. 
Write  fully  first  letter.  Box  938,  Editor  ! 
A  Publisher. 


Photography 


PHOTCK5RAPHER  —  seasoned  man 
to  operate  department  with  part  time 
assistant.  Liberal  benefits,  permanence 
and  excellent  working  conditions.  State 
starting  salary  needed  and  furnish  ref¬ 
erence-  and  qualifications  first  letter. 
Pat  Phelan.  Editor,  Ashland,  Ohio, 
Times  Gazette. 


380  Newspapers  Have  EkirolM 
Salespeople  and  Executivss 
In  Parish  Sales-Trainint 
(^urss  in  Classified  Advertiazt 

Sales  training  provided  by  tbs  Bes- 
ard  Parish  Course  in  Classiftad  Adne 
tising  shows  Classified  personnal  bs* 
to  square  right  up  to.  ansljM  u4 
I  solve  sales  problems  they  dsib  • 
counter.  Classified  salespeople  ana- 
pertly  trained  (at  home — on  iHIB 
own  TIME),  developed  to  incressttWr 
individual  sales  production  and  (CR 
writing  skill  to  get  and  keep  am 
business. 


MAGAZINE-QUALITY  NEWS  PHO- 
TOGR.VPHER  with  imagination,  8|>eed 
and  teohnic;al  skill  for  feature-emidia- 
sis  25,000  circulation  resort  area  daily. 
Chart  Area  6.  Samples.  Write  Box  913, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion— Public  Relation* 


EDITOR  for  new  employee  house  or-  | 
gan  of  leading  insurance  company.  | 
Man  with  newspaper  exiierience  de-  j 
sired,  pa^cularly  with  ability  to  ere-  > 
ate  imaginative  features  and  "human 
interest"  stories.  This  man  will  work 
alongside  former  newspaiwrmen  in  an 
expanding  Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment.  If  you  are  interested  in  this 
challenging  iiosition  which  offers  ex¬ 
cellent  growth  iiotential,  submit  resu¬ 
me,  salary  requirements  and  copy  sam¬ 
ples  to;  Personnel  Deiiartment,  B.  M,, 
lEtna  Life  Companies,  151  Farmington 
Avenue,  Hartford  15,  Connecticut.  ' 


writer^ -To  edit  8-i>ago  monthly  bul-  i 
letin,  preiiare  radio  scripts,  releases, 
etc.  (College  grad,  under  33.  with 
nt‘ws])aper,  radio  or  TV  news  back-  | 
ground.  Opportunity  to  join  top  flight  ■ 
public  relations  department  supporting  . 
research-promotion  program  of  well 
known  industry  council.  Send  resume. 
Box  939,  Edilor  A  Publisher. 


The  famed  Parish  Course  (<«ly  ow 
in  existence)  has  proved  sines  IM( 
that  it  quickly,  thoroughly,  tnd  M- 
cessfully  trains  beginners — brstdM 
and  refreshes  experienced  peraonasl. 

Put  the  Parish  Course  to  work  M 
yo-i  now  to  slash  turnover,  hslfktn 
job  interest  and  satisfaction  us  4s 
veiop  profewional  pride — sll  wfalli^i 
helps  you  develop  more  CIsmMm 
faster. 

Enroll  as  many  of  your  staff  u  JJ 
want  to  have  these  benefits  NOW. 
Your  only  investment  in  this  2Wwu 
sales-boosting  Course  is  $66  sseh.  Sw 
in  the  names  now  or  writs  for  is 
scriptivs  brochure. 

SC3IOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES,  INCORPORATH) 

CHauified  Advertising  Devekwsii^ 

Services  for  Newspapers  Sines  IW 

2900  N.W.  79th  St..  Miami  47.  FVuMs 
Oxford  1-8$S1 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertyps  Instmrtiet 
PVee  Information 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  27,  196* 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Aihninistralive 

Correspondents 

Editorial 

Editorial 

TOMORROW 

SgoMwhcre  there  ii  a  publisher  doinjt 
JTicellent  job  today  who  is  thinking 
•kjQt  tomorrow  and  is  convinced  a 
news  product  will  make  his  pa- 
w  more  significant  and  successful.  I 
sent  to  be  his  assistant,  and  use  my 
MVS.  advertising  and  publishing  ex- 
Mieiiee:  my  interest  in  new  processes: 
1^  my  leadership  ability  in  a  position 
os  his  medium  size  daily  where  I  will 
bt  worth  no  less  than  118,000  a  year. 
I  will  relocate  anywhere  except  the 
SAOth* 

Box  603,  Editor  &  Publisher 


blue  chip  business  manager— 

UIVERTISING  DIRECTOR  wants  top 
not  with  total  responsibility.  Now  in 
St.OOO  market.  Proven  success,  unbe- 
lieeable  autobiography.  Confidential. 
Box  SSI,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


.tBILITY  to  direct  today’.s  oi>oration  in 
•enns  of  tomorrow’s  plans;  to  work 
irith  and  train  management  iwracnnel. 
experience  in  production,  laljor  re- 
jtioas,  new  proceesee.  Intelligent,  edu- 
cstsd.  energetic.  Under  40.  Now  pro- 
(hKtim  maiuiger  of  daily  newspaper. 
SKKING  publisher  who  can  offer  a 
rhtllenging  iiosition  to  a  <-apable,  re- 
loarceful  executive.  Box  925,  Editor  & 
rnblisher. 


ALL  AROUND  MAN 

I  hsve  4  hours  daily  (5)  days,  week 
» devote  to  any  newspaiier,  magazine. 
IirinUhop  or  iid  agency.  I  seek  $100. 

for  mv  work.  1  am  EXPERT  in 
writing-editorial-news-fact-fiction. 

1  am  EXPERT  in  composing,  display, 
or  classified  ads-coi>ywriting-layout- 
nakeup.  etc.,  etc.,  I  am  EXPERT  in 
ill  forms  of  Grairhic  Arts-proofreading. 
I  am  EXPPiRT  in  dummying  .any  iieri- 
odiezl  -newspaiier-book-magazine.  Can  be 
t^r,  copywriter,  ad  maiuuter.  ANY- 
TWNG  in  publishing.  No  sales.  Only 
work  in  the  Lue  .4ngeles  area — Contact 
Henry  Richmond 
1346  North  McCadden  Place 
Loa  Angeles  28.  California 
Phone  X  HOIlyweiod  73746 


BUSINESS  PRESS— Washington 
Articles.  Columns  by  Editor 
Box  9‘28,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEATURE  AVRITB®  touring  Europe 
April-Seirtember.  Will  free-lance,  do 
assignments,  pieces  on  tourists  from 
your  area.  Pay  only  for  stuff  you  run. 
Box  942,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ditpatch-Produrtion 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  seeks 
change.  Employ<-d  six  years’  large 
Daily  and  .Sunday.  Good  references. 
Box  918.  Editor  dk  Publisher. 

'niOROUGHI.Y  EXPERIENCED  me¬ 
chanical  man  wants  production  man¬ 
ager  losition  smaller  iHiblication  or 
assistant  production  manager  larger 
paper.  Box  921,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Ditplay  Advertising 

NU’MBER  2  MAN  IN  UARGE  METRO¬ 
POLITAN  PAPER  desires  advertising 
managers  job  in  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Skilled  in  bureau  techniques.  Age  35, 
family  man.  Compdeta  knowledge  of  all 
newspaper  operations.  Chart  Areas  1. 
2,  S.  Box  ion.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BRITON,  23,  single,  J-dsgree,  4  years’ 
experience,  lives  D.  C.  Seeks  future¬ 
ful.  interesting  editorisd  post.  Will 
travel,  631,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOP  NO’TOH  WOMEN’S  EDITOR.  82, 
10  yean’  experience,  beat  references. 
Box  618,  Editor  dk  Publisher. 

CHALLENGE 

WANTED  by  crackerjack  desk- 
man.  38.  as  managing  editor  of 
p.m.  to  30.000  or  news  editor 
of  p.m.  to  60.000.  Northeast 
or  Midwest.  Mature,  reliable, 
hard  worker  with  liberal  arts 
and  professional  journalism  de¬ 
grees.  10  yean  on  three  excel¬ 
lent  metropolitans.  Now  ready 
to  put  down  roots,  grow  with 
right  town  and  paper.  Avail¬ 
able  on  three  weeks  notice. 

For  -esume,  samples,  inter¬ 
view.  write;  Box  702,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  —  Challenging  job:  12 
years’  experience  newFpaper,  fashion 
public  relations,  univenity  public  re¬ 
lations,  house  organ  editing,  teaching. 
New  employed  technical  editor  in  engi¬ 
neering,  meteorology,  chemistry.  Prefer 
East,  consider  elsewhere.  Box  829,  Edi¬ 
tor  dk  Publisher. 


TOLERABLY  literate,  tolerably  indus¬ 
trious  newsman  wants  out  of  rushy. 
$8,000  bureau  job  and  back  to  re- 
s|ionsibility.  Married,  35,  20  years’ 

newsroom,  darkroom,  romimsing  room, 
tesiching.  Prize  winning  tvhotogimpher, 
know  reproduction  processes.  Spring  in¬ 
terview.  Box  909.  IxUtor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIH^CED  reporter-photographer  VERSA’TILE  Writer  seeks  reporting  or 

feature  job  in  g<K«l  West  Coast  or 
Areft  4.  S<>uthwt*8t  c-ity.  Some  exi>erience.  Know 

darkr^m  equipment.  Box  842.  Editor  .S|«nish.  Box  931.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
dk  Publisher.  _ _ _ 


LIKE  HUMOR.  WHIMSY?  Stymied 
copyr.Huler.  32,  who  had  fling  at  fea¬ 
ture  column,  wants  to  do  it  again. 
Must  feed  family.  Box  839,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

MAN,  36,  seeks  employe  magazine  edit¬ 
ing  spot;  15  years’  industrial,  news  ex¬ 
perience;  locate  anywhere.  Box  816. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  small  daily.  I 
provide  work  (long  hours  ideal),  talent, 
ideas ;  you  provide  money,  space,  sense 
of  humor.  ’Two  years’  varied  news  ex¬ 
perience,  law  degree,  married.  Prefer 
college  town,  or  close  to.  Available 
early  April.  Anywhere  except  south. 
Box  833.  Editor  dk  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  EDITOR.  35.  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Washington,  D.C.  back¬ 
ground,  desires  top  spot  on  quality 
daily.  Sound  administrator,  local  news 
specialist,  community  leader.  Box  811, 
Editor  dk  Publisher. 

TOP  journalism  grad,  38;  14  years 
includes  editor  weekly,  semi;  wire, 
news  editor,  editorial  writer  small-me¬ 
dium  dailies ;  seeks  permanent  job  as 
editor,  manager  small  daily  or  editorial 
writer,  desk  or  makeup  larger  paper. 
Florida  preferred.  Write  Box  814, 
Editor  dk  Publisher. 


Foreign  C.orresptmdent 

HAVE  YOUR  OWN 
(XlRRESPOfNDENT  IN  GENEVA 
Accreditwi  to  UN  Euroiiean  II.Q.  25 
years’  exix-rience.  Individual  arrange¬ 
ment  with  and  exclusive  service  to  each 
pa|>er.  e/o  M.  Sachs  236  E.  46  St., 
New  York  17  YU  6-6U95. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  27.  2  years’  photo 
school,  4  years’  service  publications, 
photo-essays  and  spot  news.  Complete 
equipment.  Box  807,  Editor  dk  Pu^ 
lisher. 

Promotion— Public  Relations 


J-GRAD,  26,  experienced  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  fund-raising,  special  events,  or¬ 
ganizational  know-how  seeks  growth 
spot.  Box  80S,  Editor  dk  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 

Available  4  weeks'  notice  .  .  .  Shirt¬ 
sleeve  executive  with  25  years’  excellent 
record  with  top-drawer  newspapers — 
from  one-man  department  to  director 
of  busy  staffs.  Highly  creative.  Strong 
on  Copy;  Research;  Art:  Administra¬ 
tion;  Public  Relations;  Special  Events. 
Work  closely  with  Management,  Cir¬ 
culation.  Advertising  and  Editorial. 
Box  843,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PRODUCTION  MAN.  EDITOR  now  in 
4««p  rut  seeks  opiiortunity  to  help 
pnw*  the  rosy  future  of  cold  type  in 
aewipaper  or  magazine  production.  If 
JW  have  the  cash,  I  have  the  experi- 
eset.  Box  926,  Editor  dk  Publisher. 


CONSERVATIVE,  experienced  editor- 
editorial  writer,  44,  broad  background 
in  government,  travel,  history  and  poli¬ 
tics  seelu  opportunity  as  ^itor,  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor,  or  both.  Box  706. 
Editor  dk  Publisher, 


TOP  NEWSPAPER  AR’HST 
Layout.  Art,  Copy.  Relocate. 

Box  726.  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 

Circulation 

UlST  UY  JOB— DUE  TO  MERGER. 
M  year  old  circulation  manager  9  Vi 
Bsis  with  same  company.  Strong  on 
jrasulion.  Beat  references — Hurry — 
6ai  706,  Editor  dk  Publi^er. 

nPERIENCBD  DISTRICT  MAN  and 
PiSBMitor.  Would  be  able  to  take  over 
M  drealation  manager.  Family  man — 
IS  31 — Gan  handle  large  number  of 
routes  and  esuriers.  Prefer 
wsrt  Area  6.  but  will  with  proper 
isweements  relocate  elsewhere.  Proven 
PjedsetioT  records.  Writ*  Box  728, 
Wtor  dk  Publiaher. 

want  MORE  CIRCULA’nON?  I’m 
tjor  man.  Record  of  3000  increase  in 
'159.  Box  932,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


HELP!  That’s  what  I  need,  and  what 
the  paper  that  extends  it  will  be  get¬ 
ting.  I  have  solid  10  years’  reporting, 
makeup,  editing  experience,  but  now 
stuck  behind  two  good  men.  Want 
chance  as  editor  of  small  daily,  large  { 
weekly,  good  plant  publication.  Unmar-  ' 
ried.  Go  anywhere  for  right  oppor-  , 
tunity.  Box  721,  Editor  dk  Publisher. 

!  ♦•EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

I  National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-U>-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Writ*  op  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

6  E.  46  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 

VERSATILE  REPORTER  seeks  gm~ 
eral  news  siiot  on  medium  sized  daily 
any  area.  Experienced,  features;  vet¬ 
eran.  college  graduate.  Samples.  Box 
I  720,  Editor  dk  Publisher. 

i  ASSISTANT  TRAVEL  EDITOR  large 
!  city  daily  seeks  travel  editorship  medi¬ 
um  paper,  double  in  women’s  pages. 
Box  818,  Editor  dk  Publisher. 


AGRICULTURAL  WRITER  stymied.  9 
years’  same  eomiwiny.  38,  versatile,  ag- 
gresaive.  Highest  references.  Box  927, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  E7DITOR.  29,  six  years’  experi- 
I  ence  small  East<>rn  daily,  B.A..  seeks 
I  challenging  position  wth  medium-sized 
daily  in  California  or  Southwest.  Box 
I  941.  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


.5  YEAR.'^’  r(*ia>rter-to-slot  seeks  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  or  weekly  o|>ening.  Box 
919,  Editor  dk  Publisher. 

LITERARY  EDITORS  —  College  grad¬ 
uate  with  iiew8|>a|)cr  and  library  ex- 
l>erience  seeks  iiosition  helping  literary 
editor  nf  newspaiier  nr  magazine.  Box 
910,  Editor  dk  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Let  me  help  tailor  your  newspaper  to 
the  spirit  of  the  missile  and  space  age. 
Newa  handled-  fast,  but  accurate- 
dramatic,  but  factual.  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  with  long  experience  on  large  Daily 
and  Sunday  papers  available.  Record 
of  circulation  gains  impressive.  Write 
Box  935.  Editor  dk  Publisher. 


TOP  FLIGHT  newsman  now  employed 
on  tnetrofiolitan  West  roast  daily.  Seeks 
public  relations  job  with  challenge  and 
future.  Box  812,  Eklitor  dk  Publisher. 

PUBUC  RELJCnONS— We  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  publicity,  publie  relatione 
and  employee  oommuniesdiont  peofile 
on  file.  Send  us  your  job  speee.  We'll 
rend  you  resumes  to  match.  Con  tael  : 
Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PBR.SONNEL.  67 
E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-5670. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR,  age  42, 
seeks  Sales  Representative  position 
Esst  Coast.  Widely  known  in  newspaper 
field.  Circulation  Supplies,  Insurance 
(reader-carrier).  Promotions.  Premi¬ 
ums.  Mail  Room  and  Business  Office 
equipment.  Top  references.  Box  828, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


INTERESTED  in  representing  manu¬ 
facturer  of  newspaper  supplies,  ma¬ 
chinery  or  newsprint.  15  years’  me¬ 
chanical  departments.  33  years  old. 
New  York  resident.  Will  travel.  Bo.x 
922,  tlditor  dk  Publisher, 


- _  COMPETENT  YOUNGSTER,  26,  sin- 

.  gle.  in  dead-end  college  job  seeks  future 
JjASHINGTON  correspondent,  ■  ai  reporter  and/or  feature  writer :  ex- 
“"•••rvative.  Blxperienced  observer  perienoed  on  college  paper;  A.B.  Eng- 
legislation  and  national  poll-  i  lish,  M.A.  psychology ;  fluent  Spanish ; 
with  emphaeiz  on  good  writing.  1  Chart  Areas  10.  11,  12  or  B.  C. ;  avail- 
^  337.  Editor  dk  Publisher.  i  able  Jime.  Box  845,  Editor  dk  Publisher. 
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j  REPORTER  —  seeks  post  on  medium.  | 
I  large  progressive  daily.  30,  B.A.,  mar- 
>  ried.  Experienced  ^1  types  news,  ' 
i  strong  on  features,  administrative  ex- 
I  perience.  Bo.x  934,  Editor  &  Publisher,  . 

REPORTER  —  Six  years’  experience,  ' 
medium  dailies.  Police,  city,  county 
beats.  Single,  30.  college  graduate. 
Want  change  to  aggressive  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  anywhere.  Box  924,  E^tor 
&  Publisher. 


SEEKING  EMPLOYMENT? 

For  any  job  in  publishing  your  best 
bet  is  a  Situations  Wanted  ad  in 
E  dk  P.  The  coat  is  reasonable  and 
your  ad  will  attract  national  atten¬ 
tion! 


Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  L.  Brown 


Chicago 

Two  publishers  with  news¬ 
papers  in  university  towns  were 
telling  us  of  the  changing  atti¬ 
tude  of  college  students  today 
towards  their  studies  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  They  cited  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  of  their  own 
sons  who  refused  campus  hon¬ 
ors  and  elective  offices  because 
the  time  required  would  in¬ 
terfere  with  studies  they  felt 
to  be  more  important.  One 
who  lectured  regularly  to  stu¬ 
dents  told  of  question  periods 
that  used  to  reflect  shallow 
thinking  which  are  now  full  of 
searching  questions  and  the  de¬ 
sire  to  learn  something.  The 
other  said  attendance  at  volun¬ 
tary  lecture  periods  had  doubled 
and  tripled  to  overflow  capacity. 

In  the  opinion  of  these  pub¬ 
lishers  all  this  indicated  a  more 
serious  attitude  on  the  part  of 
today’s  youth  of  college  age  and 
raised  the  question  in  their 
minds  as  to  the  job  newspapers 
are  doing  in  giving  them  what 
they  want. 

Are  we  underestimating  the 
intelligence  of  our  readers  and 
is  our  product  mature  enough 
for  them,  they  asked? 

Perhaps  their  query  is  being 
made  by  other  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  If  not,  perhaps  it  should 
be. 

*  «  * 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
must  have  reflected  some  of  this 
thinking  this  week  when  it  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  research  project 
to  find  the  answers  to  these  two 
questions : 

“1.  What  do  our  readers  think 
of  us? 

“2.  What  do  our  readers  want 
from  us?” 

Loring  Merw'in,  publisher  of 
the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panta- 
graph  and  president  of  Inland, 
had  this  to  say  about  it  when 
he  reported  the  new  project  to 
the  membership: 

“Is  the  public  image  of  our 
newspapers  the  same  as  our  own 
image?  If  not,  what  can  we  do 
about  it?  How  has  the  public 
taste  changed?  What  new  kinds 
of  news  and  feature  presenta¬ 
tions  might  better  serve  our 
readers  in  these  busy  times? 
These  are  some  of  the  allied 
questions  that  immediately  come 
to  mind. 

“There  is  nothing  new  about 
any  of  this,  of  course.  Individual 
newspapers,  with  or  without 
competent  professional  help,  are 
seeking  the  answers  every  day 
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with  things  called  ‘attitude’  and 
content  surveys. 

“The  question  is  can  Inland 
help  its  membership — many  of 
whom  are  perhaps  bewildered 
by  the  myriad  approaches  and 
techniques  in  this  field — to  hit 
on  approaches  which  are  sound, 
relatively  inexpensive  and  which 
w’ill  produce  reliable  answers? 
Your  board  thinks  perhaps  so — 
at  least  it  is  hopeful  enough  that 
it  authorized  an  expenditure  of 
up  to  $:J,500  of  your  money  to 
investigate  the  possibility.” 


This  isn’t  a  lot  of  money  for 
the  size  of  the  job  at  hand.  But 
it  is  a  start  dowm  the  right  road, 
in  our  opinion,  and  it  might  pro¬ 
duce  good  preliminary  results 
upon  which  to  build  further 
studies. 

The  Inland  group  will  start 
out  by  sponsoring  a  “workshop 
meeting”  under  a  committee 
composed  of  Dale  Stafford  of 
the  Greenville  (Mich.)  News, 
Richard  Blacklidge  of  the  Ko¬ 
komo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  and  Mar¬ 
tin  Gagie  of  the  Danville  (Ill.) 
Commercial-News.  They  are  to 
invite  research  men  from  mem¬ 
ber  papers,  from  journalism 
schools  and  from  some  com¬ 
mercial  research  organizations. 
The  workshop  will  be  charged 
with: 

1.  Defining  a  uniform  attitude 
(or  Public  Image)  type  survey 
and  a  content  sur\fey,  both  spe¬ 
cifically  designed  for  the  aver¬ 
age  Inland  paper; 

2.  Working  out  accepted 
methods ; 

3.  Recommending  an  advisory 
committee  to  revise  methods  in 
the  light  of  experience  and  to 
keep  methods  up  to  date. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Inland 
officers  that  a  uniform  research 
plan  will  be  developed  which 
can  be  recommended  to  each 
member  and  perhaps  a  method 
by  which  the  data  from  individ¬ 
ual  newspapers  can  be  brought 
together  and  compared  to  make* 
each  participant’s  study  more 
valuable. 

W’e  hope  so,  too.  There  can 
never  be  too  much  self-appraisal 
in  the  newspaper  business.  It  is 
entirely  possible,  as  our  two! 
publisher  friends  indicated,  thatj 
many  newspapers  are  doing: 
many  things  in  the  same  old 
way.  Tried  and  true,  to  be  sure, 
but  perhaps  old-fashioned  in 
their  concept  and  in  their  ef-! 
feet  on  the  reader.  If  it  is  cor¬ 
rect  that  the  examples  of  a  more , 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Tr*nt 


"He's  campaigning  in  ihis  primary  as  the  news  photographer's  frisW. 
He'll  do  anything  to  get  his  picture  in  the  papers." 


mature  attitude  among  college 
students  is  an  indication  of  an 
ever-maturing  body  politic  then 
the  time  has  come  for  our  news¬ 
papers  to  take  a  good  look  at 
themselves  to  see  if  they  are 
keeping  pace. 

• 

Queen^s  Baby  Rates 
Classifieil  ISotice 

WiNNIPEX; 

The  Royal  birth,  giving  Queen 
Elizabeth  a  second  son,  had  a 
common  touch  in  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune. 

An  eight-column  streamer  an¬ 
nounced  the  happy  event  on  the 
front  page,  but  at  the  top  of 
the  regular  births  column  in  the 
classified  section  appeared: 

“Buckingham  Palace — Born  to 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth 
II  and  Prince  Phillip,  a  son, 
February  19,  1960.  Mother  and 
baby  both  well.” 


35,556  EssayistH 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Barry  Bingham,  president  of 
the  Courier-Journal,  Louitvilie 
Times  and  WHAS,  Inc.,  gave  a 
$100  U.  S.  Savings  Bond  to  15- 
year-old  Donald  Young  of  Ash¬ 
land,  Ky.  for  writing  the  best 
soil  conservation  essay  in  a  con¬ 
test  entered  by  35,556  Kentucky 
youngsters.  The  contest  is 
sponsored  by  the  newspapers 
along  with  the  radio- television 
station. 

• 

Small  Ad  Whopper 

Washington 
The  Washington  Star  of  Sun¬ 
day,  Feb.  21,  had  a  28-page  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  section.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  about  10  columns  of 
classified  funeral  notices,  lost- 
and-found  and  boating  ads  were 
carried  in  other  sections  of  the 
paper. 
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DAY  IN,  DAY  OUT  .  true  speed  is  what 

counts,  and  no  maehine  equals  the  proved  performance  of  the 

NEW  COMET  300  LINOTYPE 

Mats  travel  with  unbelievable  smoothness  through  All  add  up  to  a  true,  dependable  speed  of  12  lines  a 

Comet  300’s  new  MAT  GLIDE  SYSTEM -one  reason  minute-every  minute,  every  day!  And  that  means 

why  you  can  get  more  day  in,  day  out  production  highest  true  economy. 

from  this  machine  than  any  other.  Matrices  last  Your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  can  show  you 

longer,  too.  Other  unique  features;  LINOTRONIC  how  Comet  300  can  speed  (and  economize)  your 
CONTROLS,  for  positive  metal  temperature  regula-  typesetting  as  nothing  else  can.  Mergenthaler  Lino- 

tion,  and  new  AIRFLOW  MECHANISMS,  for  added  type  Company,  29  Ryerson  ^  \ 

smoothness  of  operation,  whether  manual  or  tape.  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y.  LINOTYPE 

Printed  in  U.S.A. 


And  master  of  fun! 


The  whole  world  of  sport  turns  up  in  Joe 
Williams’  column.  Sometimes,  he’s  deadly  serious 
—and  fans  who  take  their  sports  seriously,  eat  it 
up.  When  his  pop-olfs  are  all  in  fun  (ask  Gus  H. 
Fan)  he’s  a  downright  delight! 

Joe  takes  his  sports  very  seriously.  Just  let 
him  spot  a  raw  deal— and  watch  the  chips  fly. 
Like  his  fight  against  fouls  in  the  prize  ring  that 


got  action  from  boxing’s  brass  hats. 

Remember  that round-robin  when  the  Yanks, 
Giants  and  “The  Bums’’  tangled  for  charity?  Joe 
helped  push  that  through— added  $107,000  to 
New  York  Unemployment  Relief. 

Joe  puts  out  for  the  fans,  players  and  public- 
at-large.  That’s  what  puts  him  in  solid  with 
millions  of  Scripps- Howard  readers. 


There’s  only  one  WILLIAMS  . . .  and  he’s  strictly 
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